ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS 


AUCTIONS 


BOOKS FOR SALE AND WANTED 


Sotheby^s 

POUNDED 1744 W 


MONDAY 23rd FEBRUARY 

at II am and 230 pm at New Bond Street 


Printed Books Mainly Relating to Medicine and Science 

including the first portion of the extensive library illustrating The History of 
Medicine and Science collected by the late Dr E. Ashworth Underwood, F.R.C.P.. 
London, with some general Bibliography and Literature, and Medical ana 
Scientific Books from other sources. 

Catalogue £1 

THURSDAY 26th FEBRUARY ' 

at 1030 am at Sothcby King and Chasemorc, Station Road, Fulborough, West 
Sussex RH2Q TAJ. Telephone (07982) 3831 

Antiquarian and Modern Books, Maps, Atlases, Ephemera 
and Drawings 

Viewing Friday 20th February from 10 am to 4 pm, following day from 9 am to 
12 noon, and Monday 23rd February from 10 am to 4 pm. 

Illustrated Catalogue £1 (£130 by post) 

WEDNESDAY 4th MARCH 

at 2 pm at SatJieby Bereafavd Adams, Booth Mansions, 28-30 Watergate Street, 
Chester C1I1 2NA. Telephone (0244) 315531 

Printed Books : 

comprising English and Continental Literature from the 16th to the 20th Cen- 
tury. Books on Travel and Topography including some maps and atlases. Sport, 
the Fine Arts and Architecture, Science and Natural History, with a selection at 
Children’s Books. 

illustrated Catalogue £2.50 
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Thursday 5th March 

nnd following day at 1 pm at 115 Chancery Lane 

Printed Books 
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Catalogue £ 1 
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SOME NEW TITLES 
ON LITERATURE 
AND HISTORY 

Ideas and the Novel 

mary McCarthy 

‘A ferocious attack on the post-modern novel, brilliantly 
■and passionately argued' - new' york Saturday 
MEYJ EW £4.95 

Lectures on Literature 

British/ French and Gorman Writers . 
VLADIMIR NABOKOV 

‘A delight liil monument to literary discovery ... he 
negotiates his clsosen books with the confidence, coolness 
and supcrlegirimacy of the fellow practitioner’ 

- SUNDAY TELEGRAPH £ 12.50 

The World of Franz Kafka 

Edited byJ.P. STERN 

'The contradictions and paradoxes of Kafka's nature are 
what make this book such exciting reading. They arc 
reflected iu the reactions of the distinguished contributors’ 

- FINANCIAL TIMES £9.95 

The Horror of Life 

ROGER L. WILLIAMS 

A wholly original explanation of the dark pessimism of 
nincteeuth-ceimiry French literature; 'a scholarly, at rimes 
fascinating, investigation' - daily telegraph £15,00 

Pompey: 

The Republican Prince 

PETER GREENHALGH . 

‘The schobrjlnp, meticulously accurate though it is, is kept 
tumljr in. its place to serve a narrative which is as lucid and 
attractive in the second volume as it was in rite First 1 
t THE TIMES £18.50 

James I of England 

CAROLINE BINGtiAM 

The vivid sequel to James VI tf Statkul, of which ' 
A.’t. Ronysc wrote; 'a book that is as scholarly as it is 
• readable’ £9.95 

Ralegh's Lost Colony 

DAVID N. DURANT 

The dramatic story of tile first English settlement in 
. America; at’ Roanoke hi and jn !585 £10,00 

The Young Victoria 

. Alison plowden ): ■ . • {:■ 

Ali^ly and perceptive new appraisal of fa early ybrs of 
:; r ; ‘ fne grefr* queen 1 '£9.95 ■*. , ’ •] . 

The Vanished Worlds of 


/Mf.S 


• ;■ "Y -RAPH 


. the Mosloiu : lands before the Nazi holocaust aid the r. ■ ; 
' v ie-cstahKshment6f Israel -£12,50 

, ■ . ALL ON SALE NOW 
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ANTHONY HEATH I 
Social Mobility 

0 t oS P 63S601 X 

RAYMOND WILLIAMS : 

Culture 

284pp. 

0 00 635627 3 

GRAEME SALAMAN : 

Class and Corporation 
284pp. 

0 00 635518 8 

Fontana Paperbacks. £2.50 each. 

Sociology was the whizz-kid subject 
of the 1960s. In the 'period following 
the creation of the new universities 
In this country, end at a time of the 
general expansion of higher educa- 
tion, sociology seemed at last to 
have found a respectable piece In 
the academy. Most universities 
(Cambridge and Oxford being not- 
able exceptions) acquired sociology 
departments, and those departments 
attracted large flocks of students. 
But while succumbing to popular 
demand, many of tihose In the more 
traditionally-established subjects re- 
mained hostile to what they 
regarded as an endeavour largely 
empty of intellectual content, a mere 
faa. Such suspicions were hardly 
allayed when sociology (became the 
centre of rebellious youth move- 
ments both here and abroad : move- 
ments that today have for the most 
put faded into rapid oblivion. 

The subject has emerged from all 
this with a curiously mixed reputa- 
tion— although neither element of 
the mixture Is particularly flattering 


— perhaps more commonly than the 
first by those who have had some 
first-hand acquaintance with It in 
schools and universities. This Is In 
fact that sociology is a rather dull 
and uninspiring grind through a 
range of theories and research mon- 
graphs, which, far from propelling 
its students towards the barricades. 


the mixture is particularly flattering 
to those who would call themselves 
14 sociologists ”. On the one hand, 
sociology is sdll seen fay some as a 
weakly elaborated intellectual en- 
deavour associated with vibrant 
political rhetoric. The History Man 
view of sociology, one might call 
It Even though they may have only 


the vaguest of notions about the 
topics studied in sociology, propon- 
ents of this view see sociology as 


its students towards the barricades, 
is more likely to bore them to death 
with platitudes. Sociology, in this 
Becond view, is apt to purvey banali- 
ties under the heading of new dis- 
coveries. 

One thing these views share Is 
a deprecating opinion of the intel- 
lectual attainments of sociology, 
whether sociologists are seen as an 
execrable band of strutting Howard 
Kirks or a faceless company able 
to bore anyone to death with statis- 
tics. Sociology, it would appear, has 
yet to attain the comfortable niche 
in the academic world enjoyed by 
other subjects— even those which by 
any token must be ranked as very 
close In their concerns, such as 
politics. Moreover, it has lost a 
good deal of its popularity among 
students compared with ten years 
ago ; many sociology departments 
aare today as 'hard put to attract a 
full complement of students as they 
once were to fend off eager appli- 
cants. 

On the face of it, this situation 
would appear to vindicate one or 
other of the derogatory assessments 
of sociology just mentioned. But 
to reach such a conclusion, 1 think, 
would be as specious as those 
assessments themselves. For in the 
1960s sociology was far from being 
the collection of revolutionary doc- 
trines that many have supposed. 
Moreover it would be quite mistaken 
to see the relative decline in the 
numbers of students in sociology 
departments as expressing a lack 
of progress in the subject itself. 
Ten to fifteen years ago, sociology 
in this country, as elsewhere, was 
characteristically dominated by a 
rather complacent conception that 
human social institutions can be 
analysed by methods parallel to 
those employed In the natural 
sciences; and that social research 


the seducer of an otherwise Inno- 
cent student population. Sociology 
means • subversion, the shrill 
demands of unkempt atudont mili- 
tants. 'On tho other hand, what 
seems to be quite a contrary view 
at the subject is often maintained 


is “ neutral ” in respect of its prac- 
tical implications. The student re- 
volutionaries may quite often have 
been Sociology students, but where 
this was the case they specifically 
set out to attack these sorts of ideas 
— the very ideas that tend to under- 
lie the second attitude to the sub- 


ject that 1 have mentioned, because 
sociology appears there as a pale, 
ineffective copy of natural science. 
The notion that sociology should 
be directly modelled on natural 
science used to be something of an 
orthodoxy, and was typically asso- 
ciated with a cosy, ethnocentric 
vision of an increasingly abundant 
future to be brought about through 
the progressive spread of indus- 
trialism. 

These orthodox ideas not only 
proved quite unable to cope, with 
the turmoils of the late 1960s, they 
encapsulated a conception of socio- 
logy whose shallowness has become 
more and mare apparent In the 
years that have followed. The result 
has been to set in train a series 
of transformations in sociological 
thought. First of all, there has been 
a new flowering of social theory, 
generating a range of novel theore- 
tical standpoints. I say “social 
theory " rather than “ sociological 
theory ”, because It has become 
clear that all the social sciences— 
Including sociology, politics, anthro- 
pology, economics, -human geography 
and history— share a common num- 
ber of basic conceptual concerns. 
These are to do with how human 
action should be Interpreted or ex- 
plained, the relation between Indivi- 
dual activities and the long-term 
development of social institutions, 
and so on. Second, partly as a 
result of developments In social 
theory, there has been an increas- 
ing and fruitful methodological 
merging between sociology ana the 
other social sciences. If fewer stu- 
dents specialize in the study of 
“sociology” than used to be the 
case, a much greater number now 
encounter sociological methods and 
research In other contexts. Parti- 
cularly Important in this respect— 
although inevitably controversial— 
is the Intrusion of sociological 
methods into the work of historians. 

Respectable or not. sociology 
today is at the centre of a range of 
advances of major (importance, and 
It is evidently the purpose of the 
Fontana New Sociology series to 
offer a forum in which these can 
be discussed and made available to 
a broad reading public. Anthony 
Heath's Social Mobility, Graeme 
Salomon's Class and Corporation, 
and Raymond Williams's Culture 
are the first books to appear in 
whet is clearly an ambitious pub- 
lishing venture, initiated and 


edited by Gavin Mackenzie. As 
Mackenzie points out in his pre- 
face to the books, the convention- 
ally recognized boundaries between 
the social sciences mean much less 
now than they used to do. Tho con- 
tributions to the series are designed, 
he says, to acknowledge that 
" sociological explanation incor- 
porates historical explanation ” ; 
and that “’social* institutions can- 
not be examined in isolation from 
‘economic* or ’political 1 ones”. 
It is a sign of the rimes that one of 
the three first titles in the series 
is written by Raymond Williams, 
who seeks to outline a sociology of 
culture. 

Anthony Heath's Social Mobility 
is concentrated mainly upon Britain, 
drawing in substantial degree upon 
the research carried out by the 
Oxford Social Mobility Group, but 
it does also incorporate a range of 
informative International compari- 
sons and some interesting general 
reflections on the nature of In- 
equality. The significance of social 
mobility as an Index of inequality, 
and as a feature of class divisions, 
Heath Indicates, has been much 
debated in political theory and -in 
sociology. Social mobility is not 
given any particular attention in 
Marx’s writings, and some contem- 
porary Marxist authors have been 
inclined to dismiss the topic as 
irrelevant to class analysis. For 
class divisions, they say, have a 
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fixity quite Independent of the 
individuals who happen to move 
between particular class positions. 
Heath rejects this standpoint; 
divergent rates of social mobility, 
he asserts, are likely to have far- 
reaching consequences for class 
formation and class consciousness. 
The bulk of his book is concerned 
with posing, and tracing out the 
implications of the answers to, 
three main questions. Is Britain 
today a more “ open ” society than 
It has been In the past ? What are 
the main Influences that affect 
patterns of mobility, and are these 
similar in all Industrialized coun- 
tries? And does social mobility 
help undermine pre-existing class 
differences ? 

Using the Oxford - Group's data. 
Heath argues that there ft a con- 
siderable amount of mobility be- 
tween the generations In post-Wsr 
Britain ; there is more upward than 
downward mobility, since there has 
occurred a relative expansion of 


professional and managerial jobs as 
compared to manual work. Heath 
displays a healthy scepticism about 
any interpretation that would en- 
deavour to formalize such conclu- 
sions too precisely. For how much 
mobility there Is depends upon how 
the lines are drawn between differ- 
ent occupations or different classes. 
This also leads him to be cautious 
in assessing how far there is a 
greater spread of mobility in Britain 
today than in previous decades ; 
certainly there is no simple trend 
towards an increasing “openness” 
at all levels of the class structure. 
One of the useful aspects of Heath's 
book, as compared to most of the 
literature on social mobility, is that 
it is not wholly concerned with 
males. The mobility of women, 
Heath claims, takes two forms. 
Considered in terms of marriage, 
and thus assessed in respect of their 
husband's class position, women are 
somewhat more mobile than men. 
But if we look at women's employ- 
ment, female labour Is highly con- 
centrated in lower whltencollar 
employment, In jobs with few pros- 
pects of advancement. “ Class 
discrimination ”, Heath concludes, 
“ divides men, but sexual discrimina- 
tion brings women together ", 

Heath offers a concise but illu- 
minating discussion of International 
- comparisons between mobility rates. 
Again a good dose of scepticism is 
necessary. Analysis of mobility 
figures might seem, on the face of 
things, to offer considerable accur- 
acy in comparing inequality of 
opportunity In different societies. 
In fact, one encounters here a verit- 
able mine-field of traps for the 
unwary. Picking his way gingerly 
through, the author Ls .able to 
demonstrate that there do seem to 
be substantial variations internation- 
ally both In rates and forms of 
mobility. The book ends with a 
nibble at the third question, tho 
relation between mobility and class 
divisions. I did not find this a« 


carefully argued as the rest of the 
work, and hence a bit disappointing. 
All in all, though, this is a good 
book, sensible and Illuminating' I 
cannot think of a better Introduction, 
that anyone could look to who wapta 
to begin reading in this area of 
sociology. 

A high standard Is also main- 
tained m Salaman’s Class and the 
Corporation , which dovetails neatly 
with Heath’s study. Salaman’s book 
Is aimed at complementary problems 
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Religion and Public 
Doctrine In Modern 
England 

MAURICE COWLING 

TWs hook, a preliminary to a larger work, has a loose bloarapWcal 


, responded. Those discussed InciudaTOYnbee.T.s. Eliot, 
coilinowood. Butterfield, oakeshott, David Knowles, arelyn wauoh 
Bnd Churchill. E20.oonet 

Cambridge Studies In the History and Theory ot Polltlas 

The son of Man In the 
Teaching of jesus 

1 HIGGINS ' '• 

• T %booi< supports the Wew that Jesus expected vindication of Wi 
earthly mission after his death by receiving a status of exaltation lit 
the presence of cod. This Interpretation of the synoptic gospels 
J2 S affinities with the Jewish concept of the son of Man ; gnaelso 
Ijjyoh/es the author In an examination of the preaching ^ . 

: . vOfJesus.. t ei o.50 net 

; tooloty tor, New Testament Studies Monographs $9 

ftflerbaok edition 

Feniand Chronicle 

.. ; Recollections of william Henry and Kate Mary , 

; . Edwards collected and edited by their daughter 

- - SyBjL' MARSHALL ‘ . '-v -' : 

; recorded account, virtually Inthelf own Wprds.oftlie 

■ ‘ u53yl lV8?a,ld , reflections of two Fen 'tigers', a coun^hwn and hjs 
‘ ; Wte bortvand bfed in Huntingdonshire” . ; paperback £4.95 net 


Authority and power 

Studies on Medieval law and Government 
presented to waiter Ullmann on his seventieth 
Birthday 

Edited by BRIAN TIERNEY and PETER LJNEHAN 

This collection of new essays on aspects of medieval law and 
government ranges from vlslgothlc Spain to fifteenth-century • 
Poland, and indicates fresh approaches and developments in a 
variety of historical and legaMiistorlcai fields. £25.00 net 


The Shakespearean stage, 

1574-1642 

Second Edition 
ANDREW GURR . 

'Professor Gurr ... has packed Into one moderate-shed volume as 
much of the information and reasonable supposition as could 
possibly be expected. Here Is a concise, compact well-organised 


.cannot imagine a hi 
'student,.. . 


Drama 

Hardcovers £19.50 net 
paperback £6.95 nett 


The Ecology 
of preschool Behaviour 

P. K. SMITH and K, J. CONNOLLY 

, The authors present the results of a major enquiry designed to 
examine the effects and importance of resources and their 
deployment in preschool institutions. The details or their research 
are set out in fun and rejated.to overwork In the field, £ 26.00 net 


Byzantium and the Rise 
of Russia 

A Study of Byzantlno-Russlan Relations In the 
Fourteenth Century 

JOHN MEYENDORFF 

Astudy of 'the birth of Russia* and the role played by the Byzantine 
Empire and Orthodox church. The author presents a 
comprehensive approach to the subject, using both Byzantine and 
Slavic sources, and he emphasises that the history of Eastern 
Europe at this time should be envisaged as a single development 1 . ' 

£30.00 net 

coal and Tobacco 

The Lowthers and the Economic Development 
of west Cumberland, 1 660*1 760 
J.V. BECKETT 

An examination of the Industrial development of west 
Cumberland, based on the family papers of sir John and Sir James 
Lowther, landowning entrepreneurs 'parexcellence'. The 
Lowthers* crucraJ involvement in the coal trade has long been . * 
reeylsed, but this Is the first detailed study of thelf varied 


population Growth 


AnHlstoricaFperspectlve 1 1 • 

D.B.GRIGO 

This book provides a framework for the study of the 
’interrelationships between population growth and agrarian 
change, and considers the economic and demographic response* 
to the problems arising from the pressures of an expanding - 
population in Europe at various times. Hard covers £20.00 net. 

Cambridge Geographical studies! 3 '. pBpertJK,{ 27,95 nBt 
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Dover fiction 

A selection of over 50 
novels and stories by 
world famous English, 
European and American 
authors of the past, 
mainly in the fields of 
Detective, Mystery and 
Science fiction. Fantasy 
and Supernatural. 

Many are illustrated 
and all are published in 
paperback at attractive 
prices and are available 
at all good bookshops or 
through Constable & 
Company Ltd, 

10 Orange Street, 
London WC2H7EG 
(01-9300801/7).. 

f.a. Abbott 

Fiatland, 95p 

E.F.BLEILER (editor) 
Three Supernatural novels 
of the Victorian Period; 
"Wilkie Collins’s The Haunted 
Hotel, Mrs J. H. Riddell's 
The Haunted House at 
Latchford, J. Meade . . 
FaHkatfs The Lost 
Stradivarius, £2.50 
Three Victorian Detective 
Novels: Wilkie Collins’s A(y 
Lady's Money, Israel 
• Zangwill’s The Big Bow 
.Mystery* Andrew Fotrester's 
.■,TheUnhmvt\Weapon,£lSS 
Five Victorian Ghost 
Novels: Mrs J, H. Riddell’s 
• The Uninhabited House, 

J. Meinhold’s The Amber 
Witch, Amelia Edwards’s , 
Monfieut Maurice, Vernon • 

: Let* sAPhantm Lover, 

1 Charles W. Beale's The Ghost 
of Muir House, £2,50 

AMBROSE BIERCE ' ' 
Ghdfll and Honor Stories, 
*1.4$ 

Fantastic Tales, fiX.10 

MARY E. BRADDON 
Lady Audley’s Secret, £1 ,95 


EDGAR RICE 
BURROUGHS 
Three Martian Novels: 
Thuria: Maid of Mars, The 
Ckessman of Mars , The 
Master Mind of Mars, £2.89 

JAMES BRANCH CABELL 

Jurgen, £2.60 

The High Place, £2.50 

ERSKINE CHILDERS 
The Riddle of the Sands, 
£2.35 

WILKIE COLLINS 
Basil, £2.60 
The Dead Secret, £2.50 
Armadale, £2.80 
Little Novels, £1.65 
No Name, £3.35 ■ 

Tales of Terror and the 
Supernatural, £2.05 

CHARLES DICKENS 
AND OTHERS 
Classic Ghost Stories, 
£ 2,20 

LORD DUNS ANY 
Gods, Men and Ghosts, 
£2.45 ...... 

GEORGE GISSING 
Eve’s Ransom, £1.75 

H. RIDER HAGGARD 
She, King Solomon’s 
Mines, Allan Quaitermaln, 
£3.5° / 

Ayesha: the Return of She, 
£L95 

LAFCADIO HEARN 
Kwaidan, £1,40 

E. T, A. HOFFMANN 
The Best Tales of . 
Hoffmann, £2.60 

JORIS K. HUYSMANS 
Against the Grain(A 
Rebourt),£l,75 
Down There HJi-bas). 
£1.95 ; 

PHILIP MACDONALD 
The Rasp, £2.20 


G.W. M. REYNOLDS 
Wagner, the Wehr-Wolf, 
£2.50 

‘RICHMOND* 

Richmond: Scenes in the 
Life of a Bow Street 
Runner, £3.15 

MRS J.H. RIDDELL 
The Collected Ghost 
Stories, £3.15 

SAX • ROHMER 
The Dream-Detective, 
£ 2.00 

J. SHERIDAN LEFANU 
Uncle Silas, £3.50 
Wylder’s Hand, £2.60 
Best Ghost Stories, £3.00 
Ghost Stories and 
Mysteries, £3.00 

T.S. STRIBLING 
Best Dr PoggiollDetectivc 
Stories, £2.30 
Clues of the Caribbees, 
£2.35 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE 
The American Senator, 
£3.35 

The Vicar of Bullhampton, 
£3.80 

The Claverings, £2.90 
Kept in the Dark, £1.50 
Rachel Ray, £3.15 
The Three Clerks, £3,50 
Ralph the Heir, £2.80 

MARK TWAIN 
The Jumping Frog, £1.10 

ROBERT VAN GULIK 
Celebrated Cates of Judge 
Dee, £1.95 

The Haunted Monastery, 
The Chinese Mam 
Murders, £2.80 

ROYVICKERS 
The Department of Dead 
Ends, £1.95 

H, F, WOOD 
Passenger from Scotland 
Yard, £1.95 

Non-fiction 

AMBROSE BIERCE : 
The Devil's Dictionary, 
£ 1.00 

The Sardonic Humor, ' 
£1.65 . . 

H.P.LOVECRAFT - ; 
Supernatural Honor lit 
Literature, £1.40 

Prices are approximate and 
liable to change . • ' ' ' ; . . 


AnthonyTrolio^e, 


in class analysis to those discussed 
by Heath, concentrating ni tent inn 
upon the organbntion of curpni.uu 

S ower in the industrialized sociuiie;.. 
(is book is more tlienrutical than 
that of Heath, and rangi'S broadly 
across ideas drawn from various 
areas of the social sciences. As 
Salaman says, no one can dnuht the 
importance of his subject matter in 
the contemporary world : a world in 
which sonte of the large trans- 
national corporations arc richer, 
and more powerful, than iminv 
nation-states. Snlnmnn's hunk 
examines the contrasts between 
I theories of organization established 
by the “ classics ", Marx, Weber and 
Durkiteiin, attempting to show wh.it, 

I If anything, remains relevant in 
their Ideas today ; but he ulsn con- 
siders a broad spectrum nf more 
recent theories and varieties of 
empirical research. 

Salaman begins by looking at the 
I parameters or the “ great transfor- 
mation' 1 : the transition in Western 
Europe from agrarian to industrial 
labour with the spread of industrial 
capitalism. We need constantly to 
remind ourselves, he emphasizes, 
just how massive were the changes 
in social life involvod in that 
transition, The twentieth century 
may be the century of large-scale 
organizations, of bureaucratic hier- 
archies and routinized labour ; but 
in the nineteenth century these 
were still only partially formed, and 
the habits or the majority or the 
population were attuned to a dif- 
ferent way of life altogether. As 
Pollard and others have shown so 
well, the formation of a "disci- 
plined" labour force, prepared to 
tolerate regularized work of a 
I monotonous and repetitive kind in 
factory or office, was not easily 
achieved, fn the early years of 
industrialism, convict and work- 
house labour was not infrequently 
used by employers. The recent 
studies of Foucault have brought 
again to the fore the resemblances, 
and the direct connections, between 
the spread of prisons as correctional 
institutions, labour discipline in the 
workplace, and the disciplinary fee- 
tures of other organizations that 
originated or expanded in the late 
oighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies: barracks, schools, hospitals, 
mental institutions. Problems of 
modem "management" stem from 
the need of those who run these 
organizations to achieve and sustain 
authoritative control over subordi- 
nates who may receive little fulfil- 
ment from the tasks they ore called 
upon to do. 

- h i er i rchy wl f hln wsaniza- 
tions, and the prevalence of unre- 
warding labour-tasks, the necessary 
price to be paid for industrial pro- 
ductian to exist at all? Or do 
*? *“« represent a particular 
W of class-dominated social order 
which in principle can be radically 
These issues, of course, 


tvmuiiml : and ii is in the f Ur ,h, r 

MKV " f V 11 ' 1 ' a that WilE 
■'■‘K.iuls in-, work ;is ;» caiUriWi i 
Those who know his other ^ 

i-speually Marxism ' 

will probably not find a {JJ 
sainnuiit that i> new here; bu if, ! 
hook .lne« give pithy ! 

w lui h.is now become somethin# !| ! 

iinr nc, ‘ V V ym,lt,s,s worl£ed omb? 1 
Alliums in his more recent public 

lions l don’t think the lay/tX S 
will find the honk nearly as e£% 
follow ns those by I lead, and &Si ' 
iiimi; lint the effort that needs tall » 
l-xpiikIl-iI is likely to prove reward- ! 

Willi. mis r.-fers to his position 1 
us cultural materialism " i, > 
regards culliiro us a "slgn'lfvliw i 
systi-m hut not |, t the abstrart ! 
way cli a nut eristic of structuralist ; 
thuught ; for Wi l limns emphasizes i 
strongly the need to analyse die ! 
ways in which signifying practices ' 
ore constituted institutionally, and 
reproduced over time. Such a 
conception, he argues, is able to 
connect “culture", ns work of 
literature nr art, with the itwn 
penci al sense of '• culture " tu an 1 
inherent element of the inter ' 
subjectivity of day-to-day life, fli|j i 
connection can he amplified eod 
examined by relating the main 
axes of cultural production to on 
another. Such exes include ebon 
all the various ties between what 
Williams terms the " cultural pro- 
ducers " and the modes in which . 
their products become institutional- 
ized ; and the "formations' 1 id 
which cultural producers haw i 
organized themselves. This sounds ! 
a formidably abstract classification, J 
hut Williams tries to use it to | 
analyse specific types of cultural ■ 
production, from folk art to the : 
products of the modern "mau j 
communications" industries. Cut ; 
sidoration of the material means ol , 
artistic production, he stresses, bit \ 
to play a major role in this analr \ 
sis: this is why we must void j 
contrasting the " material " and ’ 
the " cultural " as Is 60 often aoad- ! 

At this point Williams confront* i 
a perplexing but ever-present prob . 
lem in the sociology ofi culture: how j 
can an approach which involves «■ . 

ambling art as production cope with . 
aesthetics, with works of Brt M • 
embodying autonomous chwactent ■ 
tics of truth or beauty ? The hw* 
might seem to be a particulars , 
acute one for Williams, since n» \ 
early interest in culture, was spat* ; 
ked in part by Leavls, whose view} . 
scarcely conform to this type w ( ; 
analysis. Williams, however, does • 
not appear to be particularly jwr I 
riod by it, arguing that aesthetic* 


loaucq, o* course, 
mt Weber and his latter-day fol- 
lowers against Marx and his adlior- 
Dui, kheim somewhere on 


ii. jj. ii JS. aumewnere on 
the side-lines. The ideas of thoao 
writers may be archaic in some 
fundamental respectB, Salaman 
5 HE£ but we cannot ignore tho 
challenges they continue to. raise 
His book pro- 
? Judicious and balanced sur. 
vey of how these challenged might 
Sf. b ®?S W ? po , ndBd t0 ’ A flood <to"l 
gi i C#1 rMe ?, rch ‘ and of writ- 
;, n 8 ™*t !■ usually classified os 

hJTES?* 1 ? 11 » ia fou °d to 

be deficient. This is • especial! v so 

minJeJitaV 88 adopted a 

managerial perspective ; such litera- 

t ® nd8 . 1 to v . “"df estimate the dt 
gj* *° which workers in routinized 
labour recognize their jobs to be 

!!E aS,Ve i; * Jthou 8 h he has reser® 
vattpns. about , some of the more 
prominent contemporary -Marxist 

tif*t the authority 

ffie5 W rn°/l^ 0rganI f B ^ 0ns must he 

K fhf. ftss a JJ B]ysJs - His discus- 
• nriw* Problem comprises one 

instructive* ye^sob w JtWSR 




in" ihA mtomlts 

m me introductory pages of . his • 

so SaMed. 

*.h» If at all. at a Vei-v 

of aJKv ^ thls state 

BM % if "OMylthput eomd rea- - 

*e. sociology . of culture 
« I uriderdev^ 

: Other h M d- ffgj 

: one. of 


Siffv .-There is a 1 - 

_RmnlCDHzm.il * ' com r- 




cannot bo severed from sociology. , 
on tho contrary, tho latter provide* • • 
an indispensable -basis for consider 
ing tile former. What wc roust avow 
is a reductive approach that sur 
poses iltat the sociological emtm . 
oE culture can- ho carried on ■ 
rogarding nethetics, in tiro mwim v 
p£ tho traditional "sociology J 
knowled/go ", 'Followers qfi, tho cun , 
ront debates in the English Faculty 
at Cambridgo itright be surprised }® | 
find that Willinms is strongly cnip \ , 
cal of struclurnlism — ns is evsryuony j 
who is nnybodjyi In literary' I 
today, protestations of^tihe igijo^ v 
ant to tho contrary. Olio of 
distlnguishinfl fealiit os of WiHjs 1 "” 

culturnl material Ismi" is his .- 
compromising Insistence upon n* 
diversity of cultural forms. 
always have to be studied In w® , 
contexts of their creation and recep 1 
tion. 

AH in all, then, three ImpnrWjj 
books, and a worthy beginning 
the new Fontana series. 'What, hoj 
ev er» of the obnoxious Howard K |ri 
and his opposing number, the 
actertess purveyor ofi infen<“' 
ence ? If J were to have to 
a figure to represent social 
would still be Kirk rather the 
other. No doubt there at 
s Jpna to: radicalism that ct 
tiffabiy: caricatured. Bui 
seem to me that not just 
out, the social sciences as 
cannot avoid having practi. 
cations for the social instftut 
forms of -behaviour tiiey a r « . , 

Wd to analyse. The best, social^ 
ence Is likely often to be suhyw; 
slve, and consequently not paruc* 

actualfai become tpo reputable. 

Sociological Theory mef 
A Critical Approach edited W 
Hubert M. BUlock. Jr 
free Press: CojUor; 

E15>S0; 0 02 903630 
thii*iy ; essays selected from pap . 
delivered at the <1979 
ing of the American Sociology 
Association. .The *book eonceWJ®:^ 
on issues' In. the %ld and I 
discussed include "Has 
Future ? ” and 1 Where are 
Strericprs -Now ? H . . 
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Of words and pitchers 


MARTIN and PETER 
GOLENBOCK : 

Number 1 

272pp. Dela corte Press. $11.95 1 

The Sports Classics Collection ] 

10 Volumes 1 

Evanston, Illinois ; Hoitzman Press. 
$159-50 i 

ART HILL: I 

l Don’t Care if I Never Come Back : 
274pp. Simon and Schuster. $11.95 ■ 

KEVIN KERRANE and RICHARD I 
GR08SINGER (Editors) : 

Baseball Diamonds 
419pp. Doubleday. $11.95 

GERALD SECOR COUZENS (Editor) : 

A Baseball Album 

241pp. Lippincott and Crowell. $14 
CHARLES EINSTEIN (Editor) : 

The Baseball Reader 

361pp. Lippincott and Crowell. 

$12.95 

The poet Alfred Kreymborg, editor 
of Others <1915-1919> t was dazzled 
by Marianne Moore’s- elegant and 
erudite speech. In his autobiography 
he tells how he declared to William 
Carlos Williams that he intended 
to discover a subject on which Miss 
Moore remained speechless. Kreym- 
borg invited Moore to attend a 
baseball game between the Chicago 
Cubs ana the New York Giants at 
the Polo Grounds, where the Giants 
played their home games. He had 
reason to believe that the great 
Christy 'Mathews on would pitch for 
the Giants. 

As the two poets journeyed to the 
ballpark on (he (El, Miss Moore 
spoke In paragraph form on the sub- 
ject of poetry. As they took their 
seats in the grandstand she contin- 
ued; she continued as Mathewson 
warmed up to pitch to the first Cub 
batter. Finally Kreymborg inter- 
rupted her, calling attention to the 
field, where the handsome right- 
hander slipped a called strike past 
the first batter. 

“Excellent," said Miss Moore, 

Her approbation caught Kreym- 
borg short, He asked her If she 
knew who was pitching. 

"I’ve never seen him before,” 
Mbs Moore allowed, “ but I take 
it it must be Mr Mathewson.” 
Kreymborg understood that he 
had failed to lead Miss Moore out 
side the range of her erudition. 
Overcome, he gasped, ** Why ? ” 

"I’ve read his instructive book on 
the art of pitching” — she said as 
the umpire called a second strike — 
and it’s a pleasure to note how 
jjwrrtngly Ms execution supports 

Baseball is Atnorlca’s literary 
game, favourite aport of writers 
who favour a sport. Boxing has been 
Rs rival for literary favour among 
wlters like Hemingway and 
Mailer ; but baseball ia clearly tha 
favourite. Robert Frost named Cap 
Anson, Chicago player from an ern 
Detore Christy Mathewson’a, as his 
Wpod hero when he wrote late 
jn ala life a rare prose piece about 
baseball f 0f Sports Illustrated. 

Of course -Ring Lardner wroto 
stories about -baseball; Bernard 
Robert Coover. and Philip 
i « written baseball novels. 

Harris has written a series of 
BSP “boat a pitcher named Henry 
mgginj.his Bang the Drum Slowly 
mad® the best, baseball movie. 

Jfut fiction Is only a part of base- 
‘literature. -Bs-players, 
jowpires, sports writers and' belle- 
««!i c all contribute to the 

spate of -baseball 'books. May.be the 
k 0010 Jtttoatas as- 
b yK& fi^nceforth known as the att, 
Mftthewson’s instructive 
didlt j of pitching, aplen- 
WhSh-S 6 * 1 in T Pinch, 

Rhostwritten by a base- 
^°, rter named- John. Wheeler. 
illowW ^ f eprfntott' in, 1977, 
havA ' te 10 witticisms that 

reattributed in the 
since. -Here the young 

Wds ' 0?a «“<*?* day. 

..discovers the 
Hcnu^^ i 01 *e. great batter 

U P at (he bat -in 
c puld not .remain- 
■ ^ had. said- about 

to °ut' of the box 

*' -iiST W. hft '. : ' groove * Tack ? •• i 


By Donald Hall 

“A base on balls ”, replied War- a fifteen-year-old high school girl, includes Angell, Kahn, and Pat each corner to find the unex- 
ncr, without cracking a smile. “ To this day ", Martin writes, 11 Bnd Jordan who is the best writer pected : H. L, Mencken, Grant- 
That’s always been Wagner's s ^ e ' s older than eighty, she hasn't among the cx-players ; it includes land Rice. Kenneth Patchen, 
“groove". forgiven him. She told me, ‘I'm sports journalists like Roy Blount; "Casey at the Bat . . .”. The book 

T , . - i , , going to outlive that son of a bitch, it includes Willie Morris, Philip includes John Updike’s famous 

1 p*< °hserved 1 dou bt. ■ and when they bury him. I’m going Roth, Jack Kerouac — but it also lyrical account of Ted Williams's 

wttM . centuries, ttvat certain t0 g0 t0 ^ funeral, and in front contains experimental prose writers last day at Fenway Park. Playing 
l ,?A( h? ,tC i. ii where 0 f a jj ^j s friends and relatives, I'm and Black Mountain poets, counter- his last game for the Boston Red 

iliey COMIC not nit tne D811. DAina tn null un itw rlracc auri nice riilturn InrVc .whrtCP nlip.narinn from Snv in h\i ln<;t time nt hflf. WillinmQ 


nicy cun io nut me me oan. going to pull up my dress and piss culture jocks -whose alienation from Sox, in his Inst time at bat, Williams 

For the game in a sense is old* ° n his Brave.’" American culture stops short of hit a home run. “It was in the 

at least its name is old. The OED’s i n the literature of baseball we baseball: Robert Kelly, Tom Ciark. books while it was in the sky", says 


fj r . s * comes from Northanger find books actually written by ball- 

Abbey (1818), a passage which John players, we find books written from Then there is A Baseball Album , 
Fnvvles uses as epigraph for an the point of view of the fan, and edited or semi-edited by Gerald 
article comparing cricket and base- we fl n d insider books by reporters Secor Couzens. This book does not 
ball: “It was not very wonderful and journalists. The New Yorker’s know what it is; sometimes it is 
that Catherine . . . should prefer Roger Angell is a journalist who an anthology reprinting remarkable 
cricket, baseball, riding an horse- writes like a fan — with uncommon and out-of-the-way pieces of prose *, 
hack, and running about the coun- Intelligence and an elegant prose sometimes it interrupts itself to list 
try at the age of fourteen, tn style. Roger Kahn is best known trivia on some baseball subject or 
books . . Actually, the word for The Boys of Summer, written other. Yet I will keep the book 
occurs in print earlier, in from a journalist's interviews with for its best pieces: John Fowlea 
eiqhtcentli-century references to a fan’s affectionate reminiscence, in his article on cricket and baseball, 
children’s games, but nowhere Is it Kahn begins with a long memoir Dr Harold Seymour on " How Base- 
quite dear what “baseball’’ refers D f growing up in New York with ball Began”, a wonderful old-man'a 
to. It seems safe to assume refer- a baseball fan father: for many reminiscence of '* How I Pitthed the 
ence to something played with a American males baseball is a clear First Curve” by William Arthur 
ball that makes use of bases; pro- jink to their fathers and backwards Cummings, and the terrifying pro- 
bably it resembled rounders. to earlier American men. file of dying Ty Cobb by A1 Stump. 

When I attended Oxford thirty This book is one of ten recently This Cobb article is also 

years ago. missing my first World reissued as the Sports Classics, pub- P rlnt ® d „ *2 Charles Einstein s The 
Series, English undergraduates lished by a Chicago sports writer ? ase , ba !‘ Reader, which is the 1981) 
asked me to define baseball almost named Jerome Holtzman. Gorge- baseball book to read if you can 
as frequently as they asked the 0 usly -bound, these Classics include r ® ad on ‘y on f- 5°° b a 8 rea i 
difference between Republicans and A. J. Llebling on boxing, two books player, one of the best hitters and 
Democrats. When I began to explaiu on football, one collection of gen- b Me stealers in the hlsjory of the 


Lewis Warsh, Gilbert Sorrentino. . . . 
Then there is A Baseball Album , 
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the point of view of the fan, and edited or semi-edited by Gerald 
wc find insider books by reporters Secor Couzens. This book does not 
_..a : « — v— •- know what it is; sometimes it is 


Roger Angcli is a journalist who an anthology reprinting remarkable 
■wines like a fan— with uncommon and out-of-the-way pieces of prose ; 
Intelligence and an elegant prose sometimes it interrupts itself to list 
style. Roger Kahn is best known trivia on some baseball subject or 
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ed with a American males baseball is a clear First Curve" by William Arthur 
mses ; pro- link to their fathers and backwards Cummings, and the terrifying pro- 
tiers. to earlier American men. file of dying Ty Cobb by A1 Stump. 

ford thirty mw* .book is one of ten recently This Ty Cobb article is also 


Updike. 

Like a feather caught in a 
vortex, Williams ran around the 
square of bases at the center of 
our beseeching screaming. He ran 
as he always ran out home runs — 
hurriedly, unsmiling, head down, 
as if our praise were a storm or 
rain to get out of. He didn’t tip 
his cap. Though we thumped, 
wept, and chanted, " We want 
Ted,” for minutes after he hid 
in the dugout, he did not come 
back. Our noise for some seconds 
passed beyond excitement into a 
kind of immense open anguish, a 
wailing, a cry to be saved. 
But immortality is nontransf ar- 
able. The papers said that the 
other players, and even the um- 
pires on the field, begged him to 
come nut and acknowledge us in 
some way, but he never nad and 
did not now. Gods do not answer 
letters. 


he ns ion : " It’s rounders I ’’ 

Alias, baseball more or less is 
rounders. Tha American legend 
that Abner Doubleday, a Civil War 
General, invented baseball is a 


baseball’s conventions I was afwaya e ral sporting essays by Paul Gailico game— and everyone in baseball And in this collection, valuably, 

interrupted by apparent compre- —and naturally enough six books hated nlnj. and ne hated everyone j a t he same day seen from a dif- 

hension : "It’s rounders I " on baseball. Besides Kahn, the » n baseball. In the rich old dying f e rent vantage. Updike writes from 

authors include the maverick owner pw n > Stump > observes the endur- t j,c stands, the fan who makes the 

Bill Veeck (an. att), the pitcher Jim characteristics : Cobb was m ytl\. A reporter for Sport named 

Brosnan wno himself wrote The vicious, energetic, brave: arrogant. Ed Lynn, on the other liatid, hangs 

Lone Season, Robert Creamer with unforgiving, angry, unyielding— ond around the locker room and reports 

his biography Babe, and Elliot extreme in every humour. in workmanlike prose about a base- 

Asinov who tells the history of a The Baseball Reader reprints ball player who is talented, sullen; 


Tho imariran Bill Veeck (an. att), the pitcher Jim lI }R cnaracterisucs: cooo was m yth. A i 

The American legend " “ 1 himself wrote The vicious, energetic, brave; arrogant, Ed Lynn, 

ivMre!? da ?a«rthSi Vl1 i Wa I Season, Robert Creamer with unforgiving, angry, unyielding— ond around th 

arSLi! .‘ b hii n ‘wo,™ P i,y ..d nun 


nationalist lie. Probably the game J^o tells the history of a The Base&oli Reader reprints 

Jane Austen referred to was com- £ am0U j betting scandal— Eight Men selections from the same editor’s 
tnon ancestor to 'baseball, rounders, Q Besl of are Lawrence Rit- series of Fireside Books of Baseball, 
and other games wliioh failed to ta d i nterv i ews with old- and adds new pieces. Einstein In- 

timers, The Glory ol Their Time s. £ excerpts from euto- 


selections from the same editor’s complex, and definitely not a god. 


long before 1818; its ancestry is -» ■■ - " biography, newspaper reporting, 

doubtless similar). In the American Kahn’s ruined boys are the Brook- articles from magazines, even one 

colonies children played One Old lyn Dodgers of the 1950s ; Ritter's transcription from radio commen- 

Cat, as well as Twd and Three Old old men recollect Christy Mathew- tnry> Well-edited, the book continu- 

Cat — the name varied with the son and Ty Cobb and Walter Big ally surprises, as -we turn 

number of players — which resem- Train Johnson. Recollection re- — — ..... 

bled the ancestor-game. During the mains the matter — which under- 

Revolution American troops played scores the essential conservatism of 

someshing they called “base ball” most baseball writing, cancorned m 

or " town ball . In 1786 a Princeton not only to preserve a tintype of ■ 

student wrote in ihis diary about the past but to keep baseball's ■ WX 

playing “baste ball”; Longfellow present a living tintype. Doubtless I VUHH MM 

wrote about playing “ ball ” at Bow- this latter endeavour is foredoomed I 

doin in 1824. During the Civil War by the tycoons who own the teams ■ tTVI 


ayed One Old lyn Dodgers of the i95us ; Hitter s transcription from radio < 
and Three Old old men recollect Christy Mathew- tnry. Well-edited, the book 
ied with the son and Ty Cobb and waiter Big ally surprises, as w. 


>k conrinu- 
we turn 


complex, and definitely not a god. 

The Baseball Render also includes 
Marianne Moore’s poem about the 
Brooklyn Dodgers, “ Hometown 
Piece for Messrs Alston and Reese ”, 
written forty-odd years after 
Kreymborg enticed her cross-town 
no watch Christy Mathewson pitch 
for the Giants. 


troops from ell over the country —end the newer tycoons who play 
playing together qcted to regularize the game— but foredoomed en- 
the rules, dCBVours appeal to literary 

English literary people have 'been Q u ^ ote s. ■ . 


charitable to die American game. 


Of course nostalgia is not tha 
me's only literary appeal. Base- 


Rupert Brooke described it as game’s only literary appeal. Base* 
played at Harvard College in 1913, ball, like other sports, may provide 
writing in Letters from America harmless dissipation for people 
that “ Baseball is a good game to who need on occasion to be less 
watch, and in outline easy to under- serious or ambitious than they 
stand, as it is merely glorified usually are. We are aware of the 
rounders." P. G. Wodehouse be- spiritual leader who reads a mystery 
came a fan and wrote a frequently story every night of his life, letting 
anthologized story called “Tho tha infant walk about lest Its day- 


stano. as it is merejy giorined usuauy are. we arc ui me 

rounders." P. G. Wodehouse be- spiritual leader who reads a mystery 
came a fan and wrote a frequently story every night of his life, letting 
anthologized story called “Tho tha infant walk about lest its day- 
Pitaher and uhc Plutocrat It time cries disturb the quotidian 
seems less predictable that William serious routine. 

Empion, at Kenyon College In 1950, Another appeal is formal: base- 
captained a team in softball— base- ball M pas toral, baseball as grid, 
boll slightly diminished— called In 77 ? e Universal Baseball Assocla- 
Tho Ambiguities " (Empson re- ^on, Robert Coover’s obsessive hero 
cnUs John Crowe Ransom’s sugges- constructs his life out of an imagin- 
tion that Some Versions of Pastoral ary league with its structure deter- 
might have included a section on m f ne d by the die’s cast. Tlie firm 
games ; Ranaam had baseball iu grid Q f baseball statistics props up 
mind.) Robert Lowell and Detmore mQn y lives otherwise prone to 
Schwartz too* part in some of these c h BO s. If statistics are not the Issue, 
games : opposition was supplied by t h era j s a t least the daily ritual of 
L. C. Knights’s “The Explorers". games an d box-scores, strategy and 
(Last year’s baseball best-seller planning, guessing and second- 
art, modestly titled JVumfKfr guessing. . Baseball provides struc- 
n i.,M>n fey Billy Martin and Peter tore for the structureless. . 
Qolenbock. Mr,Martin with Galen- For example: Art Hill is a 
bock Ian aid recounts the years of Detroit Tigers fan who last year 
his -life ; from humble origins, into published I Don’t Care if I Never 
the major leagues where he starred Come Bock. (The song. “Take Me 
for the Yankees, Rnd onwards to Out to the (Ball Game , speaks of 
his brilliant, spasmodic career as a the pleasures of the game and 
manager. includes Hill’s titleO The book is 

The book empho.iM0 character- a.plaa aant r ominatlon J -t ha Journal 
a Billy Martin whom baseball of JEJWu if rnmff! 

observers have come ..^recognize : "'‘"Low 5nd ely^e mam 


,| 2SS 1 r«S , hlS an rYnverefin Juddenly-after we register feferea* 
h mhck heroic flaure CBS to the » u t hor ’s alcoholism and 
^th HO fflm‘ PtoP* bfaggadodo 

onH Falataff’s ETesariousness. The dOWy JS a oesperate iocus nr 


■ 1 v 1 Tf®. th; hobby » a desperate tocus or 

and Falstaff s . 8 *' . attention outside the self ; it keeps 

game 1 * 1 S 10 the, world manageable. For Art HU1 

figure rtxmtting bef^e .it. TW aQd others, baseball is a 

book’s major clean, well-lit place whiqh keeps 

R ortrah of Marnns maternal t j. e f errQrs off. 

neaae. He says of his mother’s In ® Lerrui , , , 

mo thei* 1 “If you said ■ something Last year there were at least 
she didn’t like she’d grab you three baseball anthologies. Baseball 


the terrors off. 

Last year there were at IeAst 
three baseball anthologies. Baseball 


John Ban ville 

KEPLER 

*'A lour do force. His prose fizzes and sparkles as he con- 
jures up the background o£ intellectual excitement and 
physical squalor ... a worthy successor to hie prize-winning 
Dr Copernicus." John Nicholson, The Times 

“No one need know his Kepler from his Copernicus to marvel 
at the author's rich and impreaalve achievement. He conveys 
in the charaateriaation of the .great astronomer not only the 
pain and wonder of scientific exploration but tine sympathetic 
and intense reality of earthbound man. ’ * 

Janice Elliott, Sunday Telegraph 

£ 5.95 

Walker Percy 

THE SECOND COMING 

“Percy has a minutely comprehensive awareneaa of his 
characters, inside aa well aa out , . . quite exceptionally well- 
written ... Attentive, and inventive, packed with things to- 
reliah, it ia an extremely rich and satisfying novel . 1 ’ 

Peter Kemp, Times Literary Supplement 

“It left nie with a feeling of exhilaration ... Mr Percy's 
remarkable gifts are seen at their best.” 

Bernard Levin, Sunday Times 
£ 6.95 

Carlos Fuentes 

BURNT WATER 

“A controlled virtuosity, and a fascinating and mysterious 
richness . . . Fuentea’ ability to . project himself Into his 
characters and their different linguistic worlds is impresBiVe, 
and he writes in a wide range of styles with aonvialipn." 

John Rutherford, Times Literacy Supplement 

“Creates in perfectly exact prose, with humour and fearful 
effect, this doomed metropolis which will, by the end of the 
century, be the largest city in the world.” .. 

Janice EJliolt, Sunday Telegraph 

£8.30 


by the hahd and start biting Diamonds is Serious anti 

unif.” He tells how Ms mother entertaining. ^ Edited^ by Kevin 


kicked Ms father out of the Ittrrane and Richard Grossingac, 
house when , she was " pregnant this collection bears the "ubthlc. 
EmSm aha discovered- that her “Tales,. Tracas, Visions antj Voodoo 
husband was chipping on herewith fro** 1 a. Ndtive A^merlcan Rite”* It 
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LITERATURE 


Crime and curiosity 


By T, J. Binyon 


PATRICIA CRAIG and MARY 
CAOOGAN : 

The Lady Investigates 

Women Detectives and Spies In 

Fiction 

252pp. Gollancz. £9.95. 

0 575 02885 9 


For some years now Patricia Craig 
and 'Mary -Cadogan have been 
mining a rich and seemingly 
inexhaustible feminine seam in 
popular literature. They have 
shovelled up ton after ton of pulp, 
have tunnelled their way resolutely 
through yards of yellowing old 
magazines, have exhumed the 
fossilized corpses of several score 
writers, and have melted down 
their gains so far into three books. 
The first, you’re a Brick Angela, 
examines girls' fiction from the 
1840s to tho present j the second, 
Women and Children First, treats 
the portrayal of women and child- 
ren in the fiction of the First and 
Second World Wars ; rhe .last and 
most recent tnkes on the subject 
of fictional female detectives and 
spies, beginning in 1861, when the 
widowed Mrs Paschal uses her 
“ vigorous and subtle brain " to 
foil sinister Italians, o wicked 
countess and a sadistic Ursuiine 
Abbess, and ending with Cordelia 
Gray, the private detective of P. D. 
James’s An Unsuitable Job for a 
Woriirin. who turns -the popular 
prejudice of the title on its head 
with the words: ‘'Entirely suitable 
I should have thought, requiring 
I Imagine, infinite curiosity, infi- 
nite .pains, end e penchant for 
interfering -with other people,* 1 

The authors established their 
method in their very successful first 
book, and have stood by it ever 
since : writers are roughly grouped 
into chapters whlose alliterative 
titles set a tone of determined J old- 
ness, maintained toy 'lavish and 
humorous quotation from the texts. 
As far as girls' fiction is concerned, 
their collective eye is almost as 
sharp as Arthur Marshall’s in pick- 
ing out the unintentionally comic. 
Examples range from the dying boy 
of 1839, refusing laudanum with the 
words “I can bear pain ... but I 
cannot willingly enter the presence 
oF my Creator in a state little short 
of Intoxication ”, through the divine 
Angela 'Brazil (“ Only seniors may 
wear their sailors on the (rack of 
their heads. It’s a strict point of 
school etiquette ") bo a more sophi- 
sticated model : “Madge Minden, a 
cricket bat In her hand, and carry- 
ing batting gloves, was strolling 
down the passage whistling a Cisar 
Franck sonata . 

But behind the jokiness lurks a 
more serious intent ; all three books 
set out to chart changing social 
attitudes and especially' the chang- 
ing position of women within 
society. The tbome of Women and 
Children First naturally involved 
the consideration of some more 
serious literature; and a correspond- 
ing alteration in tone, but with 
The Lady Investigates we are back 
with the earlier larky, lighthearted 
approach. 

In their first : chapter ("Parma 
Violets and Panache") the authors 
iurvey the sdene, from the appear-, 
ahee of Mrs Paschai to 1919, and 
lake the view that the heroines of 
this period express romantic 
- escapism rather than serious femi- 
nftjn* 4 would certainly Ije hard to 
" see feminism in . Baroness Qrczy's 
woolly-headed Lady Molly • of Scot- 
• . land Yard, or ih Janet Darling, the 
. ! Love Dstecdvq Of a penny weekly in 
• v.1909 v . •• •• 

Her face was like a flower * 

, : And her Heart for. all . .could feel, 

. Truth and Beauty, were her dower. 
But her 'Nerves were Nerves, of. 
■V ■ , 'steel,: . • 

More advanced are Clarenda 1 Rank’s 
i Hllds. Van Snoop,, whose audacity 
. /|n entering 'the Cafd • Koyal 

! -ttneacorted ft explained by, the fact 
■ diet she is American, and Dora 
Myrl, the. creation of McDonnell 
Bodkin, who .proves such V threat 
to the author's; male (Selective, Paul 
■peck, . that he ft forced to arrange 
. marriage between the two;. • 

• i “Th?:' Villein of ilid VUIa " deals 
with- early American examples 
(" 1 Are you a women or a wizard ?*. 

f iasped Adolph Van Sutton "h and 
s followed' by a quick raund L up 1 ot, 
early spies antf secret; ^agents,: 
including Williafn Le Queux’s Lady 
CasterLon, who uses the highly 
ungeti t lemanly device . • of • • • an 1 


explosive cigar to eliminate her 
husband. 

“Spouses, Secretaries and Spar- 
ring Partners’’ clears away a 
brushwood of secondary characters, 
including some husband and wife 
teams such as Agatha Christie s 
annoying Tommy and Tuppence 
Beresford and Nick and Nora 
Charles, who first appeared in 
Dashieli Hommctt’s The Thin Man, 
but who are probably better known 
through the films with William 
Powell, Myrna Loy and Asta the 
terrier. 

Two rather rag-bag chapters 
bring together a very varied selec- 
tion of British and American 
sleuthesses : on the one hand Nigel 
Mo r land's Mrs Pym, Josephine Tey's 
Miss Pym (no relation), and Nancy 
Spain's delectable pair, Miriam 
Birdseye and Natasha Nevkorina 
(“ ' Are they men whom you catch ? * 

‘ Oh dear no says Miriam, 'My 
partner often catches women.’”); 
on the other Mignon Eberhart s 
Nurse Sarah Keates, Huibert Foot- 
ner’s Rosika Storey ("Young, tall, 
exotic and always right"), H. H. 
Holmes’s Sister Ursula and, by con- 
trast, the ' stripper-detective of 
Gypsy <Rase Lee's The G-String 
Murders. 

English girl detectives (tend to 
hnvo red Imir ; are assisted by large 
does) arc dealt with expeditiously, 
mid are followed by their American 
equivalents : Nancy Drew (“ You’re 
a regular detective, Nancy l ”), Judy 
Bolton (“She's dehaunted more 
houses thon you could shake a stick 
at”) and the sisters Jean and 
Louise Dana (“ Louise quickly 
twisted the steering-wheel to the 
left, endeavouring to avoid the tre- 
mendous mass of cheese”). 

The real meat of the book, how- 
ever, is contained in three chapters 
which deal respectively with three 
old ladies — Agatha Christie’s Miss 
Marple, Patricia Wentworth’s Miss 
Silver and Gladys Mitchell’s Mrs 
(later Dame) Beatrice Adela Lest- 
rauge Bradley— with a selection of 
detectives' wives, and with a num- 
ber of contemporary policewomen 
and female detectives. 

Only by a stretch does the second 
of these chapters get into the book 
at all: if Dorothy Sayers's Harriet 
Vane does do some detecting— 
though always assisted and invari- 
ably out-thought by Lord Peter 
Wimsey— the same cannot be said 
of Ngaio Marsh’s 8rtist Agatha Troy 
(married to Roderick Alleyn) or 
Margery Allingham’s aeroplane 
designer Amanda Fitton (married 
to Albert Campion.) But it is hardly 
possible— and would certainly he 
uncomradely— to lenve them out. 
and. Ignore three of the best-known 
women writers of detective fiction. 
In addition, of course, Gaudu Night, 
as a detective story with a feminist 


subject, demands — and gets— de- 
tailed treatment. 

Of the three old ladles mentioned 
above the authors infinitely prefer 
Mrs Bradley to Miss Marple and 
Miss Silver. Indeed, the latter two 
seem distinctly undervalued. This 
striking preference can be traced 
back to a passage in the introduc- 
tion in which the authors distin- 
guish between two types of Investi- 
gator : ** the person who succeeds, 
time and again, because of special- 
ized ‘feminine’ knowledge"; and 
“ the person who competes with 
male uetecilves on equal terms". 
“ Both of these ”, they add, “ con- 
tributed something to the evolving 
feminist ethic, though it Is undeni- 
able that the lattor was the more 
radical and far-reaching.” The 


crocodile-like Mrs Bradley belongs 
to the second group : " she exempli- 
fies a type of professionalism which 


transcends sexual distinctions.” 
With her, therefore, the female 
detective really breaks away for 
the first time from the conven- 
tional images of the fluffy- headed 
blonde or the interfering spinster, 
the investigator who always reaches 
her conclusions through feminine 
Intuition rather than masculine 
logic. 

In their final chapter the authors 
bring together a number of charac- 
ters who, in their minds, represent 
this new type: Charmian Daniels, 
Jessie Melville’s policewoman 
(Murder Has a Pretty Face, her 
latest case, has just appeared), 
Antonia Fraser’s Jemima Shore, 
P. D. James's Cordelia Gray, already 
mentioned above, and Amanda 
Cross’s Kate Fansler (Liza Cody’s 
admirable first novel, Dupe, presum- 
ably was too recent for its heroine, 
Anna Lee, to be included in the 
list) ; and end with a stirring 
peroration 

Through all the changes in social 
attitudes, and through all her 
varied incarnations, the woman 
detective stands out as the most 
economical, the most striking and 
the most agreeable embodiment 
of two qualities often disallowed 
for women in the past : the power 
of action and practical intelli- 
gence. 

Obviously a great deal of careful 
research has gone into this book. 
Mistakes are few and far between, 
and of these only three seem worth 
noting : when iWimsey calls tho 
judge at Harriet Vane’s trial “a 
beast, but a Just beast ", he is quot- 
ing a real anonymous schoolboy on 
Dr Temple, headmaster of Rugby, 
not a fictional one on the maater 
of tlie Remove at ’Billy Bunter's 
Greyfriars; Amanda Fitton, in The 
Fashion In Shrouds • does not say 
that sex Is “like the electric light 
supply, not worth thinking about 
but embarrassingly inconvenient if 
there’s anything wrong with it ”, but 


By Janet Morgan 


HUBERT 'GREGG : ' 

Agathq Christie and Ail That 
Mousetrap 

POPP- William Kimber. £8,50. 

0 7183 0427 6 

ROBERT BARNARD : 

A Talent to Deceive . 

An Appreciation of Agatha Christie 
203pp. Collins. £5.95. 

0 00 21619Q 7 ; V . 


It Is always instructive to study 
an author's (biographical —or ttut0 . 
biographical — note. Take Hubert 
Sr®?*?',. * ia , i written aorrgs 
(Including “Maybe it’s because I’m 
a Londoner”), broadcast what V 

strangel^ ti «iid to bo. “a- selective 
three million or so weekly”, and 
d ]^ ect 1 c i. fiv ® ftf Agatha, Christie’s 



•Char tax Lnamhtini .» ill* 
ruthless dpkvii«*i Fredrlc 
Mhrcll as ilifc poignant vlrlim; 

Cedric Hflrdwlvke » th« 

gaod Bilbop Bicnvcnm in 

&£$ JMISERABLES 

daw- to story — 
to(' thrilling ' SIS n-hUUC 
genius has yet 

tiU-DAY-al UieTIYOLI 

fifmff- tm. I. 


that “Class is like sex or the elec- 
tric light supply . . ; and in Lc 

Carry’s Call for the Dead Elsa and 
Samuel Fennan are not both East 
German agents. Only Elsa is. and 
her husband is murdered In order 
to prevent him from exposing her 
to George Smiley. 

It is disappointing, therefore, to 
record that the book docs not rcnlly 
live up to its predecessors. It con- 
tains a vast amount of Information 
—some Interesting, some amusing, 
some neither— but no real syn- 
thesis Is ever attempted ; we uro 
left with mounds of mntcriul to 
which only the most genoral order- 
ing principlo has boon applied. 

It would obviously be an eccentric 
enterprise to write a social history 
of -women’s emancipation using only 
the evidence which could bo found 
in •detective storlos. Hie authors 
haven’t 'done this, blK they Have 
very much divorced their history of 
tihe .woman detective or spy from rhe 
history of the detective story or spy 


wititAgfttha Christie — in fact, he 
is tamlUar with everybody, chatter- 
ing about “ booze-ups ” end “going 
a bundle” the actress who “drove 
im Harpic" and "old. Patience on 
that monument’*. When he ft betog- 
senous (in *11, for about a • dozen 
pages), Mr Gregg Is very interest- 
exp H lnfl « Instance, die 
„ for plays 

(though be ‘‘never got into elec- 


77 , r.»r Ujn .t, .in.uM .nr taken ha* 
Iio.ii rtjfoiiB 

I"'" 1 "'" 1 1 jphieni p eriodJ 

IWvwvvu t hr \S .ir-, ll25un WC, “ 
fBmfxr -f f’.-fri.-. hnic Press 

"»| tbr.-.’ »n.i;c, contribution! 
i" tnnnjc (iti'rmw-c.- The 
I- Inn *ni t I‘i2 l 1(1 > Signature fwis 

«■> .rW’Ksg* 

I W 'I'll VI I l.-O Mini ( j 0r L es 

Mi\i-r.ihlo< .(ppciticti in the j|«i 
n; 'lypuj’.r.iphy and the 
rii.-J.Vu-f, hu Uric Itavilious—thg 
sumbnl of the Golden Cockerel 
Press -m the first iuiia o/ 

Sign. mu.-. Other illustrations 
iruJWr u .fporiincR of 
Mcidom ii fvoni.iii, the ornate 
rend, 'ring of John noijoman'j 
inmio for his article on 
" Eivli’-'iiMlir.if Tijpngniphu h ^ 
the tL-iitniuV ordering of the 
(.'i-iiM.iii lieichs Kurshuch ("tkt 
best edited and the best printed 
timer. if i ta in the world 


IQ33 



For ; Mydetr, and Rule of Three, 
Whep *e are promised “davilry 
never qujte ousting chivalry » ana 
Eftme Agatho served" <m a festive 
ttleh, garnished for your delight", 
we suspect what ft coming, when 
we see that the list of cohfents 
matches the . Preamble with ,.a 
• Postamble * , -we -know our’ suspi- 
cions ore right. . , ; 

C fi rUti9 ^ AN That 
. Mousetrap ft pot a book at eU; 
it Is a comic song. The ; author 
assures' us that he wqrked ribsely 

-V -.»•» . 


tries ) and the purpose of iialiting 
wd shadow. He talks of theatrical 
niceties . which; may hot have 
occurred to. u*: the 1 fact, for 
example, tfrat In the days when 
wkeleises , h«d va^e8, .aq^^ence 
l 5 fc * ^racter turning oh a 
set hpp tp be given some “ visual 
interest to carry them over tho 
ten seconds or so, that it took for 
the apparatus to warmup. 

vTijfere ire some ‘ thoughtful and 

d mV m p ,% 'SiJS.cstg 

dm^tive 1 thinking" oftha audience 
discreetly bht tenaciously towards 
me denouement,, with pauses. 
Inflections, lighting, ■ bits 0 f 

No^n^rv- 1 th«nder and 

No 6Q ■ Grer in . the- floods. Gradu- 

pwaftK learnt 
’ rltks t wggestjng , new iftes ’ 


riage resoivod for tho enst of 
Strange As It May Seem “.Strange 
as They may Soom " and the pro- 
ducer who named lift house after 
™ most successful hit, "n lovulv 

SSirW 1, t°i S0 Cn, ! 0d . ' N °' No, 

Nanette’”. A better indox woulJ 
allow us to pick out such plums. As 
*„] 8 > we swallow quickly 

and turn to Robert Barnard. 

rn^ f ! 88 ° t L Baraard,8 .q u a | iHcntions 
°ii be mor ? dinerent. This 
time we discover that the author has 
worked for the Fabian Society and 

Sn a i«*? ch,li i c f .? olle B° in Acring. 
ton. lectured in Northern Now South 
wales at “a prototype of the Open 
University in England b , taught at 

n flr r»- tS L 0f B / er ^ en > publish od 
a book pn Dickens (aha) and is now 

«f. English Literature at 
Kk ^MiT„ 8,ty . °f Trornsp. which, 

“Ei, P rSSi sh 5 L rul5tei, i ly tel1 us, is 
«i&S pp i s , m08t northerly univer- 
•moreover— and more 
rMnri^- p0 ^TL R "‘“o writer of 

KfgeMe^ ^ 8 cruIcal !nterosl 

Sure enough, the first half of 

ill “JSrtJS » iongSitical 




*’ Woiudad- the introduction of he? 
own tanLMrrirorHprf . 


• TiT j r “ - tiopped .in 

tobdon.) Here 

.and thote. tnn i u« 


: aWn ■« 

theJh^ rtSSHl 11 - ' , a6 a whole, 
!l JEh' .ti-uJif •®5 e h ° oka .are worth- 
ISflliv 1 -L.S i; . d ® c ,f d « class-bound, 
^laJlyv and intellectually dead.'* 

severe , „rin C S a V J “ 0 , k ^' ,8n Sjire 
tvofl n« p «^i d i?' 1 Mutinous black 
Sen^Gf^ 111 h6em to have 
more then Just 
HaVno.ii ■ J- . from j unctuous is 


rlmiller in general. And in doing 9 
they seem to have ignored some i 
the implications of Cordelia Gray’ 1 1 
remark quoted above. That It, « I 
not some of tho qualities which ibq I 
stigmatizu us feminine in fa ! 
nevertheless necessary to the dtta- [ 
live, who would be severeW haw j 
cred were ho or she forcea to rtlj i 
solely nn " tho .power of action sb ■ 
priiciicid intelligence ”? In aw : 
words, is not Loixl Peter Winu^u 
imcttferlng busybody, Mm id : 

iinuteur detectives ? iDown’t C» , 
erton’s Ftii-lier /Brown proceed q 
means other than masculine kfict 
Or Ross Maialoneld’s Lew Arthw, 
when lie talks of gett«| £ 
('•oxtail of the cuse ? They clw 
that " feelings of foyness • ■ • 
other irrutinuul impulses «re /«■ 
served fur fumuio spies ’ , but » 
Grucnniunila (a book which an 
have u grent dual of fun w® 
doesn’t 1< icliurd 'lltmnoy have a w 
and lirrotiuinil experienco on w 
road to Urzcvum, with a dream t" 
foi-e.vhuduw.H the future ? 


man. As ho moves to proW^Kj - 
Christie’s work, wo follow him ^ 
plcusurc. Not just because 
soon un ndolescont girl 11 : 

(“ ubuvu tiiu Arctic CJcto ) 
ing ulimit “ frnkun Marw 1 6 > 
studied the intricacies of, wg ■ 
priotely, Towards Zero, imt b^ 
ms remm-ks are extrcrnely,*' 0 ..^ 
lie looks carefully at Agatlay ^ 
tie’s “ strntcglos of deception 
her unerring placing of 
"deliberate ond obsessjvs 
conce ” about character “ , J5 j 
tlon, and her emphasis on 
scrupuluus fairness » ‘If® u tog 
who invariably feels ho cou ^ 
unrnvollod the mystory roucb®^ 
had ho been quftkir off 
Whnt Barnard admftw « 1 
lectual rigour of Agatha jn 
“ especially in her cWc ^ 
he maintains tliot the 
writes 1s " the ,,, ilt 

whose appeal is prii®^? 
mind • • - rather 

emotions”. Whether we w. ^ 
the Professor or not, ,1 m 

pleasant to find him addre»J i , » 
question in ibis way and, ^ 

with Mr Gregg, treating 

like adplts. ^ 

Professor Barnard’s 
'ten 1 appreciation , nn! nfled ‘ 
Instead, his wife -^5- eg# 

sot of appendices,^ ■/SSesfid 
to those who are InMJJJ ^ |dj 
sort of thin*, which g*vj up . tc ^ri 
pan sable, definitive °?2 fl tha 
bibliography ” of all Aj 0 ^ 
tie’s work ond, «« $ 

satisfaction to £ Chib 
Ushers, .whose Crime ^ ^ 

brated its fiftieth 
help of the- Barnards’ coning 

five work. 
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The theocracies of Unthank 


By William Boyd 


ALASDAER GRAY : 

Lanark 

560pp- Canongate Publishing. £7.95. 

0 903937 74 3 

Half way through this long and 
remarkable novel two characters 
contemplate the city of Glasgow. 
"Glasgow Is a magnificent city”, 
says one. “Why do we hardly ever 
notice that?” The other offers an 
explanation. “ If a city hasn’t been 
used by an artist not even the 
inhabitants ltve there imaginatively. 
What is Glasgow to most of us? 

. . . Imaginatively Glasgow exists as 
a music hall song nnq a few bad 
novels.” Not the least of Alasdair 
Gray’s achievements in Lanark will 
be to put the city decisively on the 
literary map— as perhaps only 
Archie Hind’s The Dear Green 
Place and Alan Sharp’s A Green 
Tree in Gedde hove tried to before. 
However, it is important to stress 
that this book is more than a pro- 
vincial or regional classic. Lanark's 
ambitions are large and so are' its 
achievements. Its compass extends 
far beyond die Clyde valley: indeed 
it’s rare to come across a novel so 
rooted In a particular city and yet 
so accessible to those outside. 

At first glance Lanark appears 
redo uh tab ly modernist. Subtitled 
"A life in four books ”, it contains 
allegorical Illustrations, different 
typefaces, end chapter headings 
such as "Normal ”, “Nature” and 
"Genesis". Furthermore, the novel 
begins -with Book Three, Is followed 
by a prologue end then by Book 
One. But this, ultimately, is some- 
thing of a smokescreen : for 

all its eclecticism, Lanark's debt to 
modernist styles and genres is super- 
ficial. If anything, it ft in the line 
of idiosyncratic visionary- writing — 
owing more .to such mavericks of 
literary history as Runyan. Blake, 
Charles Kingsley and Lewis Carroll. 

The novel opens in the city of 
Unthank, « drab, dull, rain-shrouded 

E lsce that boars an uncanny resem- 
lance to Glasgow during the late 
1940s and 1950s. There the epony- 
mous hero frets end rebels egainst 
the absence of light end cun, 
resentful of the vaguely futuris- 
tic constraints the omnipresent 
bureaucracy imposes. For reasons 
which he cannot divine, Lanark 
has found himsolf in Unthonk with 
the added disadvantage that ha 
remembers nothing of His past. Ho 
harms around o «hady cai6 called 
.The 'Elite” and, after so mo hesita- 
tion, is drawn Into o clique of 
““ontric ohoractera that patronize 
th 5 T^Ace. There is Sludoen, mys- 
teriously in control; and there Is 
"‘ina, dark and -sexually enticing 
and. ,to Lanark's surprise, a pnou- 
jwtic blonde whom he thinks he 
n®s killed in another Hfo. 

Unthank Is vaguely reminiscent 
ot Orwell’s 1984. There are trams 
and tenements but at the some time 
people suddenly disappear and 
powerful and ubiquitous govern- 
ment departments dispense Jobs, 
,tBt mi houses. At ono such 
establishment Lanark undergoes a 
medical examination and finds himr 
*wf classified as a “ dragonhide " 
because of a patch of hard bhek 
*. kln , on his elbow. Further .ques- 
tioning elicits the Information that 
mere are three other types of dis- 
ease in Unibank known: res pective- 
,Yi .** , niouths ”, " softs ” . and 
.Mtfriag rigor “ Diseases ”, 
»e official informs Lanark, "Iden- 
• ™ People more accurately ", . 

^nark becomes' steadily more 
ffi^ble. His attempts to estab- 
hf? relationships with other mem- 
Elite' prove useless and 
He does, however, 
hM la A e . t 2i get l ^ e alluring Rima to 
® n ti finds, her back and shoul- 
e^ coyered witb 8 similar dragon- 
witH'm xcr ®f CBn ? e * But bis sex 
'hctdiva^i ** ^“Neaa and unsatis-. 
reani!h> 1* in some kind of 

nidR^ n <f e *. t0 hls dwb dragon- 
U worsd.- One whole arm 

cdv B W t i e ^‘ ^ lengthens, becomes 
■SJm scales,, his fingers trans- 

j^ 0 c «ws. Not 
baleful ' "dsh .to leave tho 

• encounter with 

from “mouths” 
embed Ii granted. A huge dis- 
'^otrih materializes, its 
/Kfdf n l i ,atl8rk ft invited to 
ha P d fl «f . ' some hestiwtion 

r uoea.so, and, like Alice tutnbl- 

i .. V>- * : 

v-: - • • • 


ing down the rabbit hole, he falls, 
buffeted and suffocated, as if being 
swallowed by a giant gullet. 

He wakes up in the Institute, a 
massive clinic in the bowels of the 
efl rth where the human beings 
suffering from the various diseases 
contracted in Unthank are treated 
or, tf incurable, are recycled into 
energy or food for the world above. 
Lanark’s dragonhide responds to 
treatment and is soon eradicated. He 
is enlisted on the medical staff and 
given patients of his own. One 
patient in particular exerts a strong 
fascination, a girl so encrusted In 
dragonhide she is almost all dragon 
— winged, humped, beaked and 
scaled. The crucial factor about 
delaying the progress of the disease 
Is this: once the dragonhide takes 
over entirely the patient “ goes sala- 
mander ” — implodes in a burst of 

E ure energy like a small fission 
omb. Lanark keeps the girl’s 
dragonhide at bay by reading her 
stones, but ultimately saiamander- 
time approaches. Lanark refuses to 
leave the girl — whom he has by 
now guessed is Rima — and this act 
of selflessness magically brings 
about a cure. The dragon crust 
cracks like an egg to reveal her 
naked and unscarred. 

' Reunited -with his early love, 
Lanark’s next ambition is to leave 
the Institute — which he sees as a 
corrupt and absurd irrelevance to 
the human suffering it is ostensibly 
there to relieve— and seek a place 
where the sun shines. But before 
he can do this he has to consult 
an oracle -who begins to tell him 
a story about a Glaswegian artist 
called Duncan Thaw. 

Thaw and Lanark are .in fact one 
and the same. The dislocated time 
scheme of the novel becomes 
clearer, and Thaw’s history Is seen 
to be Lanark’s before he came to 
Unthank. The next 200-plus pages 
are taken up with an account of 
Duncan Thaw’s short life. What we 
have, in effect, is a small natural- 
istic novel within a large eclectic 
one. And . the narration of Thaw’s 
life turns but to be a brilliant and 
moving evocation of a talented and 


imaginative child growing up In 
working-class Glasgow. The style 
is limpid and classically elegant, the 
detail solidly documentary and in 
marked contrast to the fantastical 
and surrealistic accoutrements of 
the first 100 pages. 

Thaw Is a difficult and moody 
child, asthmatic and proue to 
eczema. His school career Is 
erratic and contradictory: flnshes 
of Inspired brilliance combined with 
sullen apathy. On reaching adoles- 
cence Thaw’s already advanced fan- 
tasy life enters a new and debilitat- 
ing phase. Penfervid masturbation 
and recurrent sexual obsessions 
cause his BStlvmn and skin-disease to 
worsen. The eczoma spreads to his 
scrotum, and ' only self-induced 
sexual dreams of the most perverse 
and violent sort seem to ease the 
ever-increasing asthma attacks. It 
becomos evident that Thaw's neu- 
rotic mental life has correlating 
physical side-effects. And the links 


between Thaw and Lanark also 
begin to emerge : eczema equals 
dragon-hide ; the desperate need for 
sunlight parallels Thaw's frantically 
gauche search for love. 

An intuitive and talented artist, 
Thaw wins a bursary to Glasgow 
art school where, for a while at 
least, he seems to find some peace 
and fulfilment. He meets a middle 
class girl called Marjory and a 
tentative courtship ensues. How- 
ever, Thaw cannot cope with the 
pressures of either his artistic or 
love life and his asthma grows in- 
creasingly worse. Eventually he is 
admitted to hospital, where his ill- 
ness is diagnosed and its psychoso- 
matic roots noted. In hospital 
Thaw is commissioned by another 
patient — a minister— to paint a 
mural in a Glasgow church and on 
his release ho sets about this task 
with maniacal singlemindedness. 
The mural, of the creation of the 
world, covers the ceiling and one 
wall. On its completion Thaw 
attracts a considerable amount of 
publicity. He is portrayed as a kind 
of mao atheist who, nonetheless, 
paints religious themes. Marjory 
visits him, accompanied by her 
fianed, and Thaw again entpericnces 
the agony of rejection. In a hallu- 
cinatory half -starved state he 
wonders about the city : 

At the end of one street a rusty 
gate was chained shut and twined 
with convolvulus, but he 
squeezed between some bent 
railings. He saw the crimson 
planet between pagoda-shaped 
growths whose brittle fleshy 
stalks sweated white syrup. 

.He encounters a girl whom he takes 
to be Marjory and, totally out of 
control, he imagines 'he kills her. 
He wakes up in hospital but can- 
not be sure whether be has com- 
mitted a murder or not. A few 
days later he drowns himself. 

Thaw’s story — 5k 'aka One and 
Two-— form a superb, self-contained, 
realistic novel about a disturbed 
child's education and h'is uncertain 

K 'h towards manhood. The 
makes comparison with D. H. 
Lawrence but dn tone and style 
Lanark is closer to Joyce’s Portrait 
of the Artist than to Sons and 
Lovers. (In each case a strong 
religious drive combats a Sensual 
one and in both the (protagonist’s 
sense of alienation fs a analor 
theme. But (where Stephen Dedalus 
arrives at the all-ihuporfant .affirma- 
tion of artistic faith, Gray’s hapless 
artist succumbs to Ms own sad and 
tormented nature. 

.Hie novel, botwever, still has two 
hubdrdd pages to go, and the scene 
shifts back to a .point where Lanark 
and Rfmia are .preparing to leave tlie 
cllnilc. After the sustained passion 
of Thaw's story, there is a distinct 
falling-Mf at this juncture. All the 
bizarre maichinery of the world of 
fable reasserts Itself, taking the 
.place of the .perfectly rendered 
naturalism of Books On® end Two. 


Under Saturn 

I am thinking of a child’s vow 
Sworn in aU integrity. 

A photograph from V oyager I 
Before it veered towards Uranus . 
Of Saturn’s rings and ringlets. 

I am thinking of a child’s vow 
Sworn in vaiti 

To a girl uHth hair in braids. 

1 grasp ihe nitty-gritty' . 

Plait between her shoulder-blades. 

My mouth on her faintly urinous 
Mouth. Brisket-bone. 

And now , blah-blah,, now 

At a snail’s lick across tt stone. ; 


Paul Muldoon 


then travel via Unthank. In the Zone 
time slips and folds back on itself, 
vegetation sprouts With alarming 
fecundity, gradients and geography 
confound and betray. After many 
exertions (Rime by this time Is 
heavily pregnant), the couplo reach 


Thaw end Rime are maiding far 
Pro-van — a dlty where the sun shines 
—but to reach Jt they Wave finst to 


cross an Intercffiendrical Zone and 


Unthank, which is strangely altered 
since the beginning of toe book. 

If the early Utithank was reminis- 
cent of 1984 then this later version 
recalls Huxley’s Brave New World. 
Lanark’9 erstwhile cronies from the 
Elite cafe now hold positions of 
gubernational power within the com- 
plex cosmology and. Infrastructures 
of the dream world. Vaguely de- 
fined institutions known as the Crea- 
ture and the Council exert a myster- 
ious sway. There are drugs for 
maintaining the quiescent state of 
the population, massive advertising 
campaigns exhort the people to be- 
have in socially, acceptable ways, 
and the whole world is ruled by an 
ambiguoua potentate called Maa- 
boddo. 

.There is no doubt that the “archi- 
tecture” of this alternative world 
has been painstakingly and lovingly 
thought out by Gray. Unthank and 
Proven may resemble Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, bur the Scottish context 
is more of a convenient microcosm 
then anything held up as Interest- 
ing in itself. Tlie function of this 
final section of tlie book, to put it at 
its most simple, is to extend the 
individual dilemmas of Thaw/ 
Lanark into a wider sphere. 

The illness-through- wan t-of-love 

theme, in particular, is broadened 
out. While one can see the signi- 
ficance of such a narrative ploy, 
it has to be said that the final 


scenes of Lanark’s rise to power 
(he becomes Provost of Un thank), 
his confrontation with Mon-boddo in 
Provan, his decline, death and tho 
apocalyptic ftear-destructian of 
Unthank, are among the least suc- 


cessful parts of this Ions and 
demanding book. For all the formal 
neatness of Lanark, the -working out 
of the book's themes on a global 
scale prove - a protracted and 
enervating adjunct to the trials and 
torments of the individual life so 
effectively portrayed In the first 
two-thirds. 

The difficulties of this resolution 
rise directly out of the clash of 
genres contained within the novel. 
Lanark in effect, is made uip of 
two novels : one traditional and 
naturalistic, the other a complex 
allegorical fable. And for all thn 
numerous paints of comparison and 
cross-references, in the end the two 
do not happily coherfe. Gray, it 
seems, is fully aware of the problem 
and has sought to resolve It first 
through the dislocation of chron- 
ology and second through the addi- 
tion of a self-referring modernist 
note which asserts itself from thne 
to time. This is most evident In 
an epilogue ■ which is inserted, 
with characteristic disregard for 
sequence, about three-quarters of the 
. way through the novel. Here -Lanark 
confronts the author himself about 
hU destiny and fete, while Gray, 
in a series of footnotes ranged down 
the side of the page, ennumerates 
the literary allusions and borrow- 
ings contained in the novel as a 
whole. 

Despite its charm and guile— and 
it is as skilful an exercise in m eta- 
fictional technique as, for example, 
Vonneaut’s prologue to Jailbird-- 
the epilogue falls to unite the two 
disparate strands of the novel. In 
deed It seems something of a super 
fluity for, as has been suggested. 
Lanark on the -whole , owes little 
to post-modernist fiction. Barth’s 
Giles Goat Boy, Pynchon’a. Gravity’s 
Rainbow and other .huge exercises 
in quasi -allegorical fiction belong 
to another literary department. 

For all its unevenness, Lanark 
- Is a work of loving and .vivid imagi- 
nation, yielding copious riches, espe- 
cially in the two central books of 
Thaw’s life, which, had they been 
presented on their own, would 
surely have been hailed as a minor 
classic of tihe - literature of adoles 
cence. Gray, dot surprisingly, is 
too canny an artist not to realize 
. this himself. When the young Thaw 


submits a story for the school maga 
zlne, it is rejected by his teacher 
dn the grounds that “Thaw had 
tried n blend of realism and fan 
tasy which even an adult would 
have - found difficult. . . Thaw was 
stunned and resentful.” There is 
no need, for Gray to shore his char- 
acter’s emotions. . . ' 
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Fictions 
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Domestic evils 


By Patricia Craig 

CAROLINE BLACKWOOD : 

The Fate of Mary Rose 
208pp. Jonathan Cape. £5-95. 
0 224 01791 8 


With The Fate of Mary Rose 
I Caroline Blackwood moves away 
: from the rathor sketchy, indirect 
method of her earlier novels. The 
i Stepdaughter (1976) was composed 
1 of a series of urgent letters to an 
i imaginary recipient, with only the 
| briefest, most striking facts being 
i passed on. The novel has a single 
! theme— a change of heart— and 
■ nothing extraneous to this theme 
gets into (lie text. The result is a 
very thin book (only 100 pages). 
Great Granny Webster, which fol- 
lowed in 1977, also adopted a some- 
what limiting framework; it is 
basically a collection of anecdotes 
about the narrator's relations and 
the forms of insanity which over- 
took them. It's a very compact, 
proficient and at times illuminating 
work which nevertheless lacks many 
of the Qualities traditionally assu- 
ciatod with successful fiction : nar- 
rative drive, for example, or 
cohesion. 

The new novel resembles its pre- 
decessors In a number of ways, 
although these are perhaps less 
significant than the advances it 
makes. Like The Stepdaughter, it 
documents a change of feeling, in 
the course of which the narrator, 
Rowan, becomes less and less 
obnoxious. The change occurs as 
he loses control over the careful 
arrangements he has made to keep 
fuss and inconvenience out of his 
life. Mary Rose, like poor over- 
weight, thirteen-year-old Renata in 
the earlier book, is an unprepossess- 
ing daughter who arouses ill- 
humour and despondency in at 
least one of her parents, Both 
novels evoke, in their final sen- 
tences (which, curiously, are almost 
identical), a state of unimaginable 
despair. The sense of moral corrup- 
tion and contamination which per- 
meated Great Granny Webster is 
also present In Mary Rose, and so, 
ioo. is the crisp, astringent tone the' 
author uses to alleviate It “ Farce 
rather than tragedy ", the phrase 
Blackwood's last narrator applied 
to her Aunt Lavinia's garish suicide 
attempts, is still the spirit in which 
the author’s blackest episodes are 
constructed. 

The Fate of Mary Rose, however, 
is technically more adept, more 
ambitious -and substantial (more 
than twice the length of The Step- 
daughter), and in the end more 
satisfactory than Blackwood's pre- 
vious novels. Written with energy 
and wit, it progresses in a straight- 
forward way, and it has a distinc- 
tive plot. At times It even pretends 
to be a thriller, merrily inviting 
the reader to make false assump- 
tions, laying bogus clues, Indulging 
in double ironies of a rather 
obvious kind, and Withholding In- 
formation. But the end of crime 
writing Is the restoration of order, 
an easy resolution which is . -not 
available to the serious novelist ; 
an£. these- are only frivolous 
adjuncts to Mary Rose's real pur-, 
pose, which is to set out clearly 
die most extreme consequences of 
an act of violence. The crucial 
event in the book fs the rape end 
murder, of a six-year-old girl. 

- . The . 'narrator, . Rowan . Anderson,' 
is ’ a ‘ London-based historian who ■ 
keeps , his wife and -child in a: cot 


The Stepdaughter candidly deplores 
her sadisti-c serious, ivhile (Rowan 
is, more often than not, the butt of 
his own acerbic reflections : "Stay- 
ing in 'her cartage I felt like a dis- 
gusting lounge liMrd—-a hor ruble 
male chauvinist pig who soaked on 
vh ; sky while 'bis wife devoted every 
waiving second to attending to his 
c:ass and selfish needs.” Poor 
Rowan, who knocks hds head on the 
cottage's picturesque Elizabethan 
beams whenever he gets to Iris feet, 
is forced to watch his cnnscienrioits 
wife perform domestic chores at mid- 
night, as she staggers from the 
-woodshed with heavy baskets of logs 
or boils up sheets and towels in a 
large Iron pot. 

If Cressida keeps the cottage in 
an immaculate condition, it is 
largely for the benefit of her 
unresponsive daughter, who is being 
subjected, profit lessly it seems, in 
a model upbringing. Listless, spirit- 
less little Mary Rose is. in fact, 
enduring a singularly joyless child- 
hood in picture-book surroundings. 
At first it might seem that the child 
is to blame for her own deficien- 
cies of will and stamina ; but truly 
Mary Rose’s heredity is not a 
happy one. Destructive forces are 
being mustered around her. 

It is possible to complain that 
Caroline Blackwood has overdone 
the prettification, the emotionless 
courtesy, the ludicrous tidiness we 
find at the beginning of her novel, 
in order to make the most of the 
swift deterioration Which sets in ; 
but this is a failing only if the 
book is viewed as a work of absolute 
realism. -Blackwood has, as usual, 
fallen on the moat economical way 
to dramatize her central point about 
the provenance of evil. 

The catalyst is s news item 
which concerns the disappearance 
of a child, Maureen Sutton, from 
a council estate .on the borders 
of Beckham. 'Instant hysteria is 
generated among all the women 
whom Rowan knows. Cressida's 
reaction is the most disquieting ; 
but Rowan’s mistress, Gloria, soon 
joins in the chorus of outrage 
which the historian finds distaste- 


ful, because it is pi rm.it hi «■ 

•• Children often ilis.ipiv.n ami 
then they turn up safe ami -"iiihl 
he states icasonably. M.ismliiie 
Impatience is oppust-ii to " .u.ivisiie 
female" fears. Hut somethin*; 
loathsome and <luv.ist.it ins li.is i»:»t 
into the atmosphere. The ihihr-s 
shoe is found, then her body. The 
d etui Is arc exceedingly r.i uesmin- 
and painful ; hut Caroline Work- 
wood, to her credit, never indulj'es 
in that kind of morbid feeling [ 11,11 
is akin to scniinicmality. 

By (Ids stage of the imvcl, p.ile, 
iinpassivo Cressida, never exact lv .i 
steady character in spile of lu-r 
apparent contentment, has gone into 
a statu of lunacy. There is n reli 

f ious clement to her derangement. 

he housework suffers as her nights 
are given over to vigilance and 
prayer. The iron pm fm the sheets 
and (owcls is now used to dve her 
own clothes, ami her daughter's, 
black. The death of iho strange 
child obsesses lu-r. Indeed, it 
obsesses everyone in the hook to a 
greater or lesser extent. Not even 
sturdy Mrs Butterbur n, who is 
devoted to gardening, stays immune 
from the outbrenk of venom which 
afflicts the village. Female fears 
find an outlet in scurrilous anger. 
Well, we knew the gentility of the 
place was only mullion-dccp. 

Distressing subjects are best 
treated coolly; the sharp, sardonic 
style of Blackwood’s narrator is 
entirely appropriate. Only occasion- 
ally do wc come across an infelici- 
tous image like the one on p 122 
(“As she discoursed on her drink- 
ing habits, I felt that once again she 
had made something mildly un- 
interesting flower into something 
blazlngly dull ”). The Fate of Mary 
Rose Is never les9 than interesting ; 
and now that she has added narra- 
tive control to her other attributes, 
Caroline Blackwood joins that small 
group of distinguished women 
novelists (Beryl Bainbridgc, Fay 
Weldon and Alice Thomas Ellis 
among them) whose task is to com- 
ment obliquely on the dangors and 
Infirmities of contemporary life. 


Services rendered 


Extra-mural 

activities 

By Lindsay Duguid 


Sill. KU1SMAN ; 
lliiiks ami Ui.iki-s 

l-f.'pp li<-iiii>iii.iiin. CG.95. 
«4i-i n: r .ti .1 


r.iniL- Ik-llivmiliv, the heroine and i 

tor in Ihuks and Drakes b ! 

a vvi-ll Jn-i-lt-i| married woman with i 
.hi i-Api-nsivi* wardrobe, a good i 
bun*- mi net tire .uij the sort of self- : 
mm* kingly di vpL-iaic need lor t ) 
Inver which is so often associated • 
with ilirse .itti ihines— Isadora Wing j 
lias a lot in answer for. She : 
rcmiiis an assortment of ponet i 
painii?i •; and weavers lo her hus i 
band UoIi'.n country mansion, M» ' * 
berry Hall, which she intends tt ' 
turn into " an an centre f« the . 
gifted amateur *' as a possible belt ' 
for the six-font male of her dreams, 
The iiTcsiMiblu Daniel Isaacs 
(" I (is skin wns bronzed as thoueh 
he had been working on the roau < 

A big muscled chest and a waist ( . 
like mine dropped away into « ! 
hips at all. ... He was for me"] i; 
turns up in the unlikely guise « ! 
poetry tutor. ; 

The first summer school at Mir j 
berry Hull guts under way m , 
Carrie casting a good many rueful - 
glances at her own inefficiency. ’ 
There tire painting parties by toe t 
luke (Carrie studied at tht 
Sorhonne) and some quasi-comic J 
seminars. Among the characters in i . 
two drop-outs, J.B. and Jenny; 
Dorry the painter, whom Curie .. 
respects ; the Captain, whose work : 
is neat and uninspired; the pretty ' 
Melanie ; and a garrulous cook, Vo . 
Vance, and her crockcry-smidilii 
assistant, Maureen. Some porfuio • 
tory classes and seminars are bell 1 
Carrie guei to bed with Dsaltl: . 

“ No need io ask if it was g«4 j 
Fourteen mi the Richter Scale, lull . 
sort of thing. Too soon it was dw ■ . 


pnrasfl 

By Craig Brown 


JULIAN PANE (. 

Gentleman's Gentleman 

182pp. Hamish' Hamilton. £6.95. 
0 241 10604 4 


remarkably little progression : oguin 
and again the same scones return 
--scenes of salty humour, of tho 
butler slouched drunk In the 
kitchen, of reconciliations between 
employer and employed, The scenes 
of salty humour ar6 the most pro- 
file, and alas they arc not that 
funny. Confronted with Brownie's 
sub-Cmry On jokes, readers may 
well find thoinselves feeling like 
ono of Heroward's more stuffy 


for lying staring at tha celling,..- 
They take a trip to Paris with mw 
of tho art and poetry group 


S The butler I, called Brownie, his guestsT nHr ° Wara * m ° r ° 

£ °, n H "S M ° ro » >0,M '" OS faninstlquos 


. * i uni «ore on, wnot are or 

j£fwu? T, U i ^t ? 1 a , s , y° u would anyway?" 

wEbiL th f l5l S graph y of * Balls, sir." 

wtiMant Kitchener Brown, or " What did v< 

Brawny who "for tMrty^dd years “I said ffiyfi 

rokt’ JR- ft "SKS" 1 !. ^ 


you say ? " 

’re i>otato bulls, sir." 


It is a perfect spot, ffa pretty little 
house*’ in an ’* adorable Ihtle 
village ". The' . perky, diminutives 
affront '.fastidious Rowan, . who 
datoats 'tho. village, of Beckham .and 
everything in_ir. Its " lm inoculate, 
daintiness", ^ source of Profound 
grulf teuton’ t$. CresSlda,. 'fills' > hint 
with rcyululap. . We are Seated ' 
to the fuircontfc: effect of ' the dis^ 

crepancy between Roman’s - views 
end hU 1 behaviour, wWqh bn-'tW 
surface is nearly as impoccable 'ai 
his ■ . wife’s; , (“ I repeatedly asked 
Cressida haw -Ith'd child was doing, 
at School and front- my eamest 'and 
concerned tones ho ona could ha'yo 
realized how 1 llttld !lt liuefasted 1 - 

• **»» v 

fihtcl^vocitf's '^bst-uorsti'n 

. do not!un«utcingly«nd cqiap]acendy; 
pxpose.-fheir. .1' «dlbuisness 1 i dh > the 
manner, sav. of Raoul' Duquette la 
Kaeherine Mansfield'S ?. je *Ne parldi 
Fas Francals ’l j the. hcrolii^ of 


■ ■ . iu<? iiiniisurvtioc. Duller, _ , ■ 

cook, valet, general factotum, joster Gentleman $ Gentleman was pro- 
ana boon companion of mv old 3umRbl y Intended as somoihlng 
5KJS} ?JJ d fellow-writer Hereward a J 011 ^ vnMa through 

Watldns , if were factual bio- UJa of a orunkon butler. And 
grapjiy, oae could safely call it «.. ry l now,l ? d ^an tlto author dnos 
T char ml og ” or "affectionate” Sj at • s « l ovts purpose, ono which 
before scurrying on, but it is fiction i 0 ! 1 ^ 1 VSL" 8 P? as «?o tries to force 
and so one must instead wonder 1 When he died ho was not 

why it was written. - ■ hoozy casualty of the class 

fft ■ ass us 

ailsit 

wmm 

... 5 Ag 1 " '¥& '' h * - raAlhded;'^- • 


1 


the end of lorm the studenu :■ 
an exhibition und donionstrats mj j .-. 
much tliuy admire Como (one « , .. 
the more unlikely things in f 
book): “I found It more riorW 
than I hod niiiicipatcd. Ilte siudenu j . 
who hud luid the grcntest Joy ^ ( -. 
Mayberry were in tours at panuj ■ 
from their new dimension. Mom " [.. 
thorn worts those without somouiii | l ; -. 
or someone good to 0° hack IM L • 
suspected. I knew tho fooling w ,. 
reserved uty right to weep uQUJ ,- 
Tuesday." i^-; 

Un to (his point, pucks i <■<,- 
Drakes Is un unsucccRsful row? J , ■ ■ 
un unuMud netting wltli bi« :.-j 

criticism uml so lf-unu lysis d xr0 ™ , | : 
lit tho filial elinplor », (i ' " 

thriller struggles to art *Js'f . 
trunspji cs that Daniel In w“BlM w > 
u gang of ruthless nnd-Zlonlst \ -, 
rorists und un tholr fO turn ,. t ® L 
borry .llull the Paris « roU P/ t S U . 
Bob. Mrs Vanco and MBureeoV r- 
held hnstngo bv “ Plppa 
and her two bro^ors Softv .••• 

Bird " who want the relaM° ^ . 
Arab terrorists. In tho re* 1 -;, . 
shoot-out Daniel is , uuLiil ;>• 
to spond tho rest of Ills -'I 

hlmsolf ond. bwnuso of [JJ f - £ 
llcity, Moyborry Holl ,*J n u flgf ni if: 
courses for tho next ye^ r ^ ^ 
ovorsuibscrlbed. '. - V w.*; 

There la a sense of % : 

unreality to all this whteh « « ; 

helped by Sue KrlMtwBS^l* ^ 
Mlf-deflntory jokes ( f\. 

buds stood proudly Iljte ■ 

ready to burst Into bloom 8’ ” 5 p ") .V; 
right touch. Weren’t ve . 
nor by the fact that all the ^ t 
tors use exactly the same w frI(0 ; i ; 
aeml-formal speech. The 
lous elements In the s book , a ^ 
atantlv undercut by ^-4 

" feminine ” glimpses V-ii, gf ^ I 


■ \ 0 fhn|s hudi""'' 'b^- • of mf«n/n r ^ tt ^ n i **• 


F ■ ' ^ he i 3S < • Ptc 

iEi 


ner cjpuies n»r , t s0 

trick of putting on hP s “ c J 0 [ ^ 
It looks as though she J n 5f # - 
ing any, and at one s t0g o e terror ijf< 
dere wuy It la the fesnel® . 
velvet trousers ,do n0 *, JUter 
knees. This might noM*®* 
much were Carrie ^ ssj 
thoroughly unllkeablo I* S 
Krisman's novel Is without^ 
or purpose, though at lew 1 * 
ia explained by . the fact etti 


or purpose, iuuubj* that 

ia explained by . the fact m 
arc ducks on the lake eyJSfcW 
and on two, occasions soj 
a atone across tho water ‘ ■■ 
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MEW AND RECENT BOOKS 
FROM JOHN BENJAMINS 
IN LINGUISTICS & LITERATURE 




Linguistics and Literary Studies in 
Eastern Europe 
Founded by John Odmark 


LANGUAGE, LITERATURE & 
MEANING I Sc II 

Edited by John Odmark.— -I. Problems of 
Literary Theory. 1979. x, 467 pip. / 100 ; 
II. Current Trends in Literary Research 
(containing a comprehensive bibliography 
on East European Structuralism). 1980. vf, 
563 pp. f 125 

FIZER, JOHN A. 

Psychologism and Psychoaesthetics — A his- 
torical and critical view. d9Sl. ca 300 pp. 
ca. / 65 

SEMIOTICS AND DIALECTICS : 

Ideology and the Text. Edited by Peter V. 
Zlma. 1981. ca. 600 pp. ca. f >130 

STRUCTURE AND GESTALT : 
Philosophy and Literature in Austria-Hun- 
gary and her Successor States. (Edited fay 
Barry J. Smith. 1981. x, 349 (P(p. f 75 

THE STRUCTURE OF THE LITERARY 
PROCESS : 

Studies dedicated to the Memory of Felix 
Vodlcka. Edited by Peter Steiner, Miroslav 
Cervenka Sc (Ronald Vroon. 198L ca. 450 pp. 
ca. f ilOO T 

SEMIOTICS OF THE DRAMA AND 
THEATRE 

Edited by >Herta Schmid and Aloyslus van 
Kesteren. <1081. ca. 450 pp. ca. / 100 

HUNGARIAN GENERAL 
LINGUISTICS 

Edited by iFerenc Kiefer. 1981. ca. 600 pp. 
ca. f 130 

PRAGUE STUDIES IN 
MATHEMATICAL LINGUISTICS 

Vol. 7, edited by Jan IHorecky. Marie Tessi- 
telova Sc -Josef iMaohek. '198a. ca. 300 pp. 
ca. f 65 


. ca. 300 pp. 


AUSGEWAHLTE RESUMIERENDE 
BIBLIOGRAPHIE ZUR NEUEREN 
SOWJETISCHEN 
8PRACHLEHRFORSCHUNG 
(gesteuerter iFremdaprachenorwedb.) iEdited 
b^iRup^rwjht 8. iBaur, et ai, 1981. lxvli, 

Studies in Language Companion 
Series 

Editors : John W. M. Verhaar & 
Werner Abraham 

VALENCE, SEMANTIC CASE, AND 
grammatical RELATIONS 

Workshop studies prepared for the 12th Int. 
Congress of Linguists, Vienna. Aug. 29th 
to Sept. 3rd, 1977. Edited by Worner Abra- 
ham. 1978. xlv, 729 pp. /H00 

ANWAR, MOHAMED SAMI 

Be and equotlonal sentences in Egyptian 

Colloquial Arabic. 1979. vi, IffiB pp. f 3Q 

MALKIEL, YAKOV 

Prom Particular to General Linguistics. 
Selected Essays -1995-1978. 1981. ca. 650 pp. 
ca. M 20 

LLOYD, -ALBERT L. 

Anatomy of the verb: the Gothic verb as a 
model for a unified -theory of aspect, 
actional types, and verbal velocity. 1979. 
X, 3511 pp. / 70 

HAIMAN, JOHN 

Hue : a Papuan language of the Eastern 
Hjghhmda of New Guinea. 1980. iv, 550 pp. 

ISSUES IN VOWEL HARMONY 
Proceedings of the CUNtY Linguistics Con- 
ferepce on -Vowel (Harmony, May 14, 1977. 
■Edited by (Robert Vago. 1980. xx 340 pp. 
T- 85 - 


LANG, EWALD 

The Semantics of (Coordination. 1981. ca. 
350 ,pp. ca. / 95. (English transl. by John 
Pheby of the German ed. Berlin, 1977. 

Current Issues in Linguistic 
Theory 

Editor : E. F- Konrad Koerner 

A selection 

STUDIES IN DESCRIPTIVE AND 
HISTORICAL LINGUISTICS : 

Festschrift for Winfred P. Lehmann, edited 
by Paul J. -Hopper. 1977. x, 502 pp. f 100 

ITKONEN, ESA 

Grammatical Theory and Metascience : A 
critical investigation into the -methodologi- 
cal and philosophical foundations of "auto- 
nomous " linguistics. 1978. x, 355 pp. f 85 

LINEAR ORDER AND GENERATIVE 
THEORY 

Edited by Jurgen M. (Meisel 8c -Martin D. 
Pam. 1979. vii, 507 (pp. / 100 

CURRENT ISSUES IN THE PHONETIC 
SCIENCES 

Proceedings of the 01P8-77 Congress, -Miami 
Beach, Fla. 1-7-19 Dec., 1977. -Edited by 
Harry 8c Patricia HoJUen. .1979. xx. 1,196 
pp., with numerous Ulus. In 2 vols. / 250 

STUDIES IN DIACHRONIC, 
SYNCHRONIC, AND TYPOLOGICAL 
LINGUISTICS 

Festschrift for Oswald Szemerenyl on the 
occasion of his 65th (Birthday, edited by 
Bela^iBrogyanyi. 1980. xlv, 996 pp. in 2 vols. 

THEORETICAL ISSUES IN 
CONTRASTIVE LINGUISTICS 
Edited by Jacek -Fislak. 1980. x, 430 pp. f 95 

PAPERS FROM THE FOURTH 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
HISTORICAL LINGUISTICS 

Stanford March 2&30, .1979. (Edited by 
Elrcaibeth €. Traugott, et ai. -1680. x, 437 pp. 

ITALIC AND ROMANCE . 

Linguistic Studies in -Honour of Ernst Pul- 
gram. Edited (by (Herbert J. J**o. 1980. 
xxi, 338 pp. / 75 

LINGUISTICS RECONSTRUCTION 
AND INDO-EUROPEAN SYNTAX 

Procedings of the Colloquium of .the " Jndo- 
germanische Gesellachaft ", .Uuiv. o! Pavla, 
6-7 Sept., >1979. -Edited by Paolo iRamat, et 
ai. .1980. vili, 263 pp. / 60 


Studies in the History of Linguistics 
Editor : E. F. Konrad Koerner 

A selection 

HUNT, R. W. (1908-1979) 

The (History of Grammar -In the Middle 
Ages. Collected Papers, ed. by G. L, Bursill- 
HaB. 1980. xxxvi, m pp. f 55 

PAULINUS a S. BARTHOLOMAEO 

Dissertation on the Sanskrit Language, ed. 
by Ludo (Rochor. 1977. xxviii, 224 fpp. f 65 
SIGERUS DE CORTRACO 
Sumnta Modorum Sighificandi J Sophlsmata. 
New ed. by Jan PinJoorg. 11977, xlf, 108 PP* 
/ 46 . . - 1 ••• I 

PSEUDO- ALBERTUS MAGNUS 

Quaestiones Alberti de Modis Signiflcandl. 
Ed. Sc tran si. fay L. G* Kelly. 1977. xxxvii, 
•191pp. /65 

GODFREY . OF FONTAINE'S 
ABRIDGEMENT OF BOETHIUS THE 
DANE'S MODI SIGNIFICANDI SIVE 
QUAESTIONES SUPER PRISCIANUM 
MA10REM 

Ed. & trensl. by A. Charlene fienape Mc- 
Dermott, A980. rtriii, 237 pp. / 65 


ofIrag^at! 


AND LIMITATIONS 



iPjjfcbdirida of the -Conference on (Pragmatics 
.Vribino. July 84(4,1979, Edited by Herman 
ca. 700 pp. ca. f 140 

^tiMieNTATION i APPROACHES 
JO THEORY FORMATION 
PtSceedlngs of a Symposium on .Theory of 


SALMON, VIVIAN 

The Study of -Language in 17th Century 
England. 1979. x, 216 pp. f 65 

HAYASHI, TETSURO 

The Theory of -English Lexicography 1530- 
1791. 1978. xli, 168 pp. f 45 

PROGRESS IN LINGUISTIC 
HISTORIOGRAPHY 

Papers from -the flnt. Conf. on the History 
of the Language Sciences, (Ottawa, 28-31 
August, 1978. ed. by E. F. (Konrad Koerner. 
xiv, 4-21 pp. f 90 

FIRST PERSON SINGULAR 
Papers from the Conf. on an Oral Archive 
for -the (History of American Linguistics, 
Charlotte, N.C., 940 March, 1979, ed. by 
Boyd (H. Davis & Raymond -K. O’Cain. 1980. 
xiv, 239 .pp. f 65 

Library and Information Sources in 
Linguistics 

Editor : E. F. Konrad Koerner 


A selection 

VERSCHUEREN, JEF 

Pragmatics : an annotated -bibliography, 
with particular reference to speech act 
theory. <1978. xvi, 270 pp. / 65 

GUIMIER, CLAUDE 

Presuppositions : an analytical bibliography. 

198L ca. 260 pp. ca. f 55 

Lingvlsticae Investigations 
Supplement 

Editors : M. Gross, J.-C. Chevalier, 

C. Leclere 

FOLEY, JAMES 

Theoretical Morphology of the French 
Verb. 1979. Iv, 292 ,pp. / 60 

SALKOFF, MORRIS 


JOHN BENJAMINS BV, PUBLISHER 
AMSTELDIJK 44, P.O.B. 52519 
1007 HA AMSTERDAM/HOLLAND 
Tel. (020) -738156/Telex 15798 

(All prices' are in Dutch guilders) 


Etudes Phllosophiques et LingiuUtiques <de 
Pragmatique, par iH, Parrel, et ai. 1980. Iv, 
790 (pp. fist) ' 

LOVE, NIGEL H. 

Generative Phonology: A Case Study from 
French. 3981. ca. 800 pp. ca. f 65 

PURDUE UNIVERSITY MONOGRAPHS 
IN ROMANCE LANGUAGES 

Editors: 'William IM. (Whitby, Allan H. 
Pasco, Enrique Caracciolo-Trojo 

BEVERLEY, JOHN 

Aspects of Gongora’s "Soledades ". -1980. 
iv. 139 pp. / 40 

COOK, ROBERT FRANCIS 

Chanson d’Antioche. chanson da geste: Le 
Cycle de la iCroisaae est-il epique? 1980. 
vi, 107 pp. f 30 

PETREY, SANDY 

History in die text “ QuatrevJngt-Trleze ” 
and the French Revolution. <1980. viii, 125 
PP* f M 

KASELL, WALTER 

Marcel Proust and the Strategy of Reading. 
1680. x, 125 pp, f 40 

AZAR, INEZ ' 

Dlscurso retorico y jnundo -pas total en la 
" Egloga Segunda ” de Garcltaso. 1981 . ca. 
1W pp. ca. f 40 

ARMES, ROY 

The iFilms of Alain (Robfae-Grillat. 1981. ca. 
220pp. ca. / SO 

Amsterdam Classics in Linguistics 
1800-1925. 

Editor : E. F. Konrad Koerner . 


A selection 

LEPS1US, RICHARD (1810-84) 

Standard alphabet for reducing unwritten 
languages and foreign graphic systems to a 
uniform Orthography in lEuropean (Letters, 
ed. by J. A. Kemp. 1981. <a. 450 pp. ca. / 95 
HEHN, VICTOR (1813-90) 

Cultivated -plants and domesticated animals 
in oheir migration from Asia to Europe : 
Historic oil nguls tic studies (1870). New ed. 
1-976. IxxiV, 523 pp. f -125 

TYTLER, ALEXANDER FRASER 
(Lord Woodhousclee 1747*1813) 

Essay on the principles of translation. New 
ed. -by J. (Huntsman. (1978. ii, xvi, 457 pp. f 

WEIL, HENRI (1818-1909) 

The order of -words -in the ancient languages 
compared with that of -the modern lan- 
guages. Transl. into -Engl, -by Charles W. 
Super. New ed. by Aldo Scagllone. -1978. 
xxx lx, 1.14 -pp. f 45 

BOOKS NOT IN SERIES 

HANDBOOK OF AUSTRALIAN 
LANGUAGES 

Edited by R. M. W. Dixon & B. J. Blake. 
3 vols. 1980/1981. Tog. ca. 1,200 pp. Per ivol. 
/ 90 

DUTCH CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
EIGHTH INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF SLAVISTS 

Zagreb, Ljubljana, Sept. 3-9, 1976, ed. by 
Jan M. Meijer. 1979. Tv, 425 pp. Paperbd. 
f 90 

NEW BOOK SERIES IN 
PREPARATION 

Foundations of Semiotics ! 

Editor : Achlm Eschbach 

STUDIES IN LOGIC 

by Members of the Joints -Hopkins Univer- 
sity; ed. fay Charles 6. (Peirce, vi, 203 pp- 
Reprint 1981. ca. f 40 

WELBY, VICTORIA LADY 

What Is (Meaning 7- Studies in the Develop- 
ment of Significance. 321- ipp. (Reprint >1681. 
ca. / 65 

(Au books are hardbound ) 


J Journals | 

ARS SEMEIOTTCA 

International Journal of American Semiotic. 
Editor : -Luigi (Romeo. 3 x p.y. Vol. 4. 1981. 
f 110+16 postage 

HISTORIOGRAPHY LINGUISTIC A 

International Journal for -the -History of 
Linguistics. (Editor : <E. F. -Konrad Koerner. 
3 x p.y. Vol. 6. (1981-. / -130+16 postage 

LlNGVISTICAE INVESTIGATIONS 

Revue Internationale de iingulstlque frau- 
caise et de Iingulstlque generals, editors : 
M. Gross, J. C. Chevalier. C. Leclere, 2 x p.y. 
Vol. 5. 1981. / , 130+ li -postage, 

PRAGMATICS & BEYOND 
An Interdisciplinary Series of Language 
Studies; (Editors t (Herman iParret ana Jef 


Verschueren. 8 texts -p.y. of each 100-130 
pp. Vol. =11. 1981 f 200+16 postage. 

P & iB is intended to contribute to a -better 


understading of linguistic activity In rela- 
tion -to human cognition and situational and 


or -linguistics, psychology, sociology, philo- 
sophy and Ar-titiicia! Intelligence. 

Volumes X i(1-980) and LI -(1981) contain 
texts by Melvin . J. Adler, Jozsef An dor, 
Benoit de Cornuller, Marcelo Da seal, John 
Dinsmore, Peter lEglin, dvan- Fonagy, 
Michael D- Fortescue, -Joseph F. Kess, 
Geoffrey N. Leech, Anca M. Nemolanu, Her- 
man Par ret iKarl Sornig. Charles Travis, 
Johan Van der Auwera end -Jef Verschueren, 
dealing With topics as truth, ambiguity, 
focus, presupposition, speech acts, conver- 
sation and language acquisition, 

STUDIES IN LANGUAGE 



International -Journal sponsored by tha 
Foundation' “ Foundations of Language". 
■Eds.j John W. M.\ -Verhaar & Werner 
Abraham. 3 x p.y. Vol. S. 1981 / 1 2Q+J6 


Buck voir, of «H journals are auaffaZrfe at 
current subscription price. 
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MUSIC AND LITEHATURE 


||||m THE NORSE MYTHS 

A retelling TBnr “S3 

Kevin Crossley-Holland 

£R-95 320 pp 2I39727 14 

THE ALLIES AND THE 
RUSSIAN COLLAPSE 

March 19 17-March 1918 

Michael Kettle 

.March 19 £14.95 288pp I2pp b,'w photographs 233 97078 9 

OIL 

The missed opportunity or NAFT & SHAFT 

A ubrey Jones 

An examination of the policies and investments of the 
oil-producing countries 
March 19 £14.95 z88pp 233973680 

BIRD SEEKER’S GUIDE 

John Gooders 

The essential companion to bird-watching in Britain 
March 19 £6.95 i<)2pp iapp b; w photographs 233 97297 8 

ANOTHER ALMANAC 
OF WORDS AT PLAY 

Willard R. Espy 

An anthology of rebuses, anagrams, palindromes, 
limericks, poems, satires, puns and wordplay of every kind 
Maxell 19 .£4.95 paperback 352pp 233 97288 9 

THE CITY AT WORK 

A guide to the institutions that make up the City of 
London and their roles 

Joe Irving 

April 1 6 £5-95 Jpapp 233 97328 r 

COMING ALIVE! 

China after Mao 

Roger Garside 

May 14 £8.95 496pp 233 97295 1 

CHINA COMPANION 

Evelyne Garside 

A guide to zoo cities, resorts and places of interest in the 
People's Republic 

May 14 £4.95 paperback a88pp 30 maps & charts 233972706 

HOW TO MAKE UP 
YOUR MIND ABOUT THE BOMB 

, Robert Neild . 

An examination of the case for and against nuclear weapons 
on British soil • ’ ' 

Alay 14 £3 95 paperback i6opp 233 97382 6 

THE GAME 

My 40 years in tennis 

Jack Kramer 

May 14 £8.95 32opp jfipp b/w photographs 233973079 

LIBRARIES AND THE 
HANDICAPPED CHILD 
Margaret R. Marshall 

■ Ah authoritative handbook with detailed advice on stock : 
selection, equipment and library design 
A Grafton Book 

’■ . ^B-95 ■ 208pp, 233 97299 4 . . _ .. 

;• ,; ' - i : FiCTiON ^— ■ 

I ' ‘ * • •' ’ ■■ ^ :• ODD’S' END ' 

: Tim Wynne- Jones ■■ 

sfj.95 22§pp 233 97323 0 . /I' 

' ; v v /:• :^\^.vi,ECHd i 




V March . ; )C<5;'50 2i4PP -*33 0?33o 3 '■ ■ 

DQUBLERED 

David Jordan 

May 14 ' £ji 95 ; : !^ 3 I 4 PP * 233 97329. X; . ^ 

SGT ? VERITY ^AND THE SWELL ^0^ 

FrandsSeizvyn 1 

May 14 iCy.9 S ; .27 fi ph *• 233 ^7074 6 • : 1 
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Words for music, perhaps 


DONALD MITCHELL : 

Britten and Auden in the Tliirtlcs : 
The Year 1936 
176pp. Faber. £7.50. 

0 571 11715 5 


Collaboration in the arts Is always 
interesting. And when the colla- 
borators are major figures of their 
time, it is doubly so : what they 
produce should be the sum of its 
distinguished parts. Or if this is too 
much to hope, then at least it 
should realize aspects of their 
talents that would otherwise have 
lain hidden. 

The combination of Auden nml 
Britten was especially promising, 
for superficially at least they had 
much m common. Bach was a vir- 
tuoso: Britten actually liked com- 
posing to order, however difficult 
the circumstances ("we have to 
record separately — me, having to 
conduct from an improvised visual 
metronome ”), while Isherwood's 
conviction tnat Auden could write 
anything, even a double ballade on 
a brand of toothpaste (" and it 
would ibe good ”), is well known. 
They came from the same back- 
ground. even the same school, and 
were both homosexual in what 
sound like different ways ; Auden 
was six years older, but he loved 
music and <was an enthusiastic 
amateur pianist. Above all, their 
artistic roles were running parallel: 
In the heady political Thirties! 
Auden was the progressives* poet, 
Britten their composer. They should 
have got on like a bouse on fire. 

Their association was at any rate 
fruitful, starling ,wlth Coal Face 
and Wight Mail for the GPO Film 
Unit, developing with settings of 
Auden’s poems and cabaret songs, 
and expiring with the opera Paul 
Runyan they wrote in America 
during the war. As an artistic 
partnership it covered a longer span 
of productive years than the more 
ce ebrated Auden-Isherwood duo. 
Whether it represented in any sense 
a marriage of minds is more ques- 
tionable. Britten was deeply im- 
pressed by Auden, and admired his 
work, but the older poet was a 
dominating, even a domineering, 
character, and one gets the impres- 
sion that Britten was sometimes an 
unhappy and even an unwilling fol- 
lower. This seems to have been 
specially true when they both went 
to America, which Britten found he 
disliked, and lived in the celebrated 


By Philip Larkin 

Middagh Street linusolioM in Nrw 
York that Auden directed and lit it- 
ten eventually retreuti-d from. 

Such at least is the picture 
Donald Mitchell presents, ami he 
supports it with u fascinating 
liltlicrto-uupuhli.sheit letter from 
Auden to Britten from the Hei 1: 
Collection in New York Public 
Library, in which Britten is taken 
to task (affectionately, hut taken t»» 
task none the les>) for “playing 
the lnvuhle tulctued little hoy “ anil 
being bourgeois, und so denying the 
“demands of disorder " that are so 
essential u part of nn artist's life 
and were doubtless well .suiisficd 
at Middagh Street. It is the kind 
of letter Auden's friends must hove 
been used to, und mu? would like, 
to sec Britten’s reply. I)r Mitchell 
docs not rebut the charge — iudoeil, 
he claims that this conflict of order 
and chaos was a principal theme of 
Britten’s later creative life— but he 
rightly implies that it Is no more 
chan a symptom of the fact that 
Auden and Britten were developing 
into very different personalities. 

But his book is not really, or not 
exclusively, about this. As a music- 
ologist, and as Britten's official bio- 
grapher, Donald Mitchell is chiefly 
concerned with the music the 
association produced, and the sides 
of 'Britten's character it exemplified. 
He uses Britten's diaries of tne pre- 
war years (the book’s mystifying 
sub-title is not adhered to) to 


demonstrate his political awareness, 
though this hardly seems sophisti- 
cated— I like Fridays because 


apart from the daily paper there is 
the Radio Times (occasionally 
World Radio too) & New States- 
man In the fashion of the time, 
Britten was prepared to lend his 
talent to propagandist causes, writ- 
ing music for ftotha’s “ Peace Film ” 
and composing a "‘Pacifist March” 
with words by Ranald Duncan 
{".Corr-u-$a-tcd Iron for our roof"). 
But the picture lie draws of Britten 
In general is of n tremendously 
hard, inventive and rellublu worker, 
who -would have given '* the demands 
of disorder " very short shrift If he 
had ever noticed them. -In fact the 
book is about 'Britten, not Auden, 
and reads a little like a draft of 
a chapter from the forthcoming blo- 

S raphy '(it is, of course, based on 
r Mitchell's four Eliot Memorial 
Lectures nt the University of -Kent 
in 1979). 

What his thesis turns on is not 
so much the nature of the collabora- 
tion as the quality of the music It 
produced. At the yory end ho rather 


indignantly takes up Clive W. 

^ nn ten (i.iii i h.i 1 “Auden tfevH 
us Klin Mrill. lie met Britten, IS 
tin’ ri'sulit were nieaere" n! 
Miti hell replies : B 1 * 

If we ,ul (led together all A, 
Ainleii-llritien collaboration 

we should find that we hin 
ont.issi-il very large body d 
win h whirl] made a decisive eJ 

t.i the nuikinn 0 f & 

Hurtles, lliv joint work of com- 
pusrr and jniet cmistUutoj un 
nt the very tight and sauna o( 
tile Mill lies. w 

This ii supposed by numeiow 
1nnsu-.1l ■imitations and their ui. 
lysis, it is an urea or debate 1 
nu rely lit entry reviewer finds It 
l ". on,l ‘ r - * know one Bud* 
Weill piece, "Mac the Knife* 1 , be- 
cause 1 have a record of Louh 
Armstrong playing it; but Am 
.strong did mu record 11 Out on the 
lawn I He in bed" or even one of 
the cabaret snugs, l>y which I mtu 
that whatever the musical worth d 
these pieces they cannot be said u 
huve penetrated the popular mind, 
and I take lenve to doubt whetW 
they do in fact constitute the voy 
sight and sound of the decade. Tb 
few recordings I have been able to 
borrow for the purpose of this re 
view- strike mo (to quote Dr Mi* 
the 1 1 from a different context) u 
" too clever, too sophisticated, too 
eclectic, too polished, too heariles 
even But this is no doubt ny 
fault. 

In the hist analysis, DwiM 
Mitchell ascribes the breakdown d 
the partnership to Auden's increu 
ing unsuitability : 

I am not sure that Auden era 
wholly comprehended that while 
words arc words, words wriun 
for transformation Into and &j 
music — for consumption by 

music — are something ended! 
different. 

I think this is very likely true: 
American Auden, us distinct from 
the Auden of I.nnk , Stranger I, 

» ponderous windlrag. On theothe 
hand, real poems arc not meant a 
be set to music : they nre not 
tu ho made into posters, or red 
at “ happenings ", or to bo dllotM 
or distracted by anything tint i> 
not themselves. They are solf-ww 
clout us eggs. Therefore If 
ful setting requires "somewjl 
entirely different ” from the po® 
as poem, the parting of tne Wp 
between poet and composer IJ “' " 
hard to forecast, illencetorlh Bri“* a 
was happier with Montagu 5l««' 
Eric Urozlcr und the tost. 


Coughing and smoking 

: J 7 " testing Hfo, and was deeply involved 

By Apni FitzLvon B ? ocln ] nntl political 

"J .A"** * movomonts of her dny. Ideas atiimi- 


WILLIAM 6, ATWOOD t 
The Lioness and the Little One 


... , , uwlol uuu political 

movomonts ot her dny. Ideas stimu- 
lated liar, and she produced a good 
many of hor oWu, which she slimed 
with 0 very wide circle of friends. 
,ner vast and revealing correspond- 

Bnrs rnvnro a»a» « I..K ‘ . 


tne uoness and the Little One, .Her vast and roveallng corrospond- 
George Sand and e ? c ® CDV ,°» over a half a century 
FrddAric Chqpln of French intellectual life. y 

316pp New York; Columbia Univer- , ms quite the rovorso with 
sity l teas. $21.20. Chopin. Unrotnatiticolly reticent 

0 231 04942 0 and fastidious, he lad a y falrlvun! 

~ ' ===== w^esdng life, and disliked Intel- 


SPxte “4 SIS se S ,1 ? os i; .--"I 

tor ,‘ wldtpu ^- 

«ww have . been- ■ wJhfiiwB! dua l Mo«*phy of Chopin 

although ; as yet unn u bl!£S George Swjd, ^ 

iDnterlal may srilf come to lighivU the u ittle One. & 

vnlikely to change tbe ^cSire- ^ J 30 -nrtfctt; lojsltied: 

J*.. WjJSf. Perhaps;' in. rb^tiyely ^ . a “« aST some- 

rtraor. detail, New InterOrdtn S’ 


instead, the render will 
apumt the lUKintl oliligntory sum 1 " 
in 'Nniliiiiir, mid yet onpihar 
la 'Majorca ; lie will have W 
tin with .Soliiiitfo'a tantrum* . 
Mnrio cl‘AgiioIi» s-pUcfuhiWb 
evenumlly imako «i« “"av n, 

journey to Scotland end oa"- 
will also havo lo suffer father ^ 
than the usual amount * < 9ES 
by Choplni mid smoking by 
Sand. 

Atwood rightly remarks that ^ 

previous biographers have , 
biased: Clinpln’s blofrt^JJL (B( | 
to soc George ns a malign hjfj- 
on tho composer, whjlo_ 

George Sand’s biographers ^ 
Chopin as a petulant and ^ 
thenic invalid, a drain a" 
writer's energy and time. AjJJJg 1 
Atwood Implies that hfli ^ 

dual bioMphy, k not Wasee yjj 

title of his book bcira^J pi 
(and his Ignorance of the v ^ 
diminutives in French). Bu * {„(: 
we' know what we are , 0 ,^ 
George is the , P osV <^V. ^ j» 
figure which 5ie prdka® J ^ 
reality, bu, 


sickly creature 


1 


; Atwood bases his aa "*jL e 
on Chopin’s and G ??I| a eW g . 
letters. He adds notWng ^ rf , 
the story, except l ” dy. I 
It In those days, ^ 

never 


I dnd;workit;thefbfire ^'go-‘Vflrv ;: i^r rove 1 
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M de Charlus and the bus-conductor 


By Marcel Proust 


The episode published here is to 
be found in Proust's manuscript of 
Cities of the Plain but was not 
included in the original edition of 
the novel. Translated bp Terence 
Kilmartin, it is printed as an appen- 
dix to Volume II of his revised 
version of C. K. Scott-Moncrieff's 
Remembrance of Tilings Past, to be 
published in three volumes by 
Chatto and Windus on March 5. 

People in society noticed the Prin- 
cess’s febrility, and her fear, though 


vent her from keeping her young 
appearance. Indeed one evening, at 
a dinner party to which M de 
Charlus was also Invited Bnd at 
which, for that reason, she arrived 
looking radiant but . somehow 
strange, I realized that this strange- 
ness arose from the fact that, think- 
ing to improve her complexion and 
to look youngor — and probably for 
the first time in her life — she was 
heavily made up. She exaggerated 
even further the eccentricity of 
dress which had always been a slight 
weakness of hers. She had only to 
hear M de Charlus speak of a por- 
trait to have its sitter’s elaborate 
finery copied and to wear It her- 
self. One day when, thus bedecked 
with an immense hat copied from a 
Gainsborough portrait (it would be 
batter to think of a painter whose 
hats were really extraordinary ), she 
was Aiarpdng on the theme, which 
had now become a familiar one with 
her, of how sad it must be to grow 
old, and quoted in this connection 
Mme Rdcamler's remark to the 
effect that she would know she was 
no longer beautiful when the little 
chimney-sweeps no longer turned to 
look at her In the street. "Don’t 
worry, my dear little Marie ’*, replied 
the.uucnesae de Guermantea In a 
caressing voice, so that the affec- 
tionate gentleness of her tone should 
prevent her cousin from taking 
offence at the irony of the words, 
“you've only to go on wearing hats 
like the one you have on- and you 
can be aure that they’ll always turn 
round 

Ihia love of hers for M de Cher- 
lus whioh was beginning .to be 
bruited abroad, combined 1 with what 
was gradually, becoming known 
about the latter’s way of life, was 
almost as much of a help to the 
HmW)revfusard« as the Princess’s 
Germanic origin. Wien some waver- 
ing spirit pointed out In favour of 


ordinary agitation, scarcely able to 
hold back her tears. She asked if 
she could enrrust me with a letter 
for M de Charlus and begged me 
to deliver dt to him at alt costs. X 
hurried round to his house, where I 
found him in- front of the mirror 
wiping a few specks of powder from 
his face. He perused the letter — 
the most desperate appeal, I later 
learnt-— and. asked me to reply 
that It was physically impossible 
that evening, that he was ill. While 


Dreyfus’s innocence the fact that a 
notionalist and and-samitic Chris- 
tian like the Prince de Guermantes 
nod been coverted to a belief in 
it, people would' reply : “ Bur didn't 
he marry a German ? " " Yea, but 
■ ■ ■" And Isn’t that German woman 
father highly strung ? ■ Isn’t she 
infatuated with' a man who has 
bizarre tastes ? ” And In spite of the 
[act that the Prtoco's Dfeyfuslsm 
bad «ot 'been prompted diy his wife 
and bad no connection with the 
wroivs sexual proclivities, the 
philosophical anti-J>r eyfuaard' would 
conclude! "(Hiero, you seel The 
Prince de Guermantes may be Drey- 
roslst In the best of good faithi but 
“feign influence may hBvo boon 
brought to bear on- him by occult 
means. That's the most dangerous 
SaX' me id ve you a piece of 

„®“ ca * Whenever you come across 
e preyfusard^ just scratch a bit. Not- 
«f uraderneaih you’ll f-lnd die 
gfletto, foreign blood, inversion or. 
wagneromanla.” Andr craven ly the 
object would be dropped, for It 
to fee admitted. that the Prln- 
w as a passionate Wagnerian. 

Whenever the Princess was ex- 
P^S-A visit from me, since she 
that I often 1 saw M db 
tAo would evidently tore* 
Vff* m-: advance a certain number 
I* which she then put to 

j’'?™ enough 1 ; for me not t6 
???£. ■what .Uty behlnd -them and 
thaye ’ beeh aimed at 
whether Spoh and such an 
^Hfjuch-qnd: such an ext use 
a 1 A-tiarfeis In connection; with 
ino”, alu address dr a certaln even- 
trtie or not, Sometimes, 
SJ^hout my entire visit, she 
rionH 5^,-fW m« a drigle ques* 
hJJ* hq^ever insignificant it might 
draw -iSSPW^i' '.“8: Would try .to : 

SwJ^L. R J ttendon ' w *U«. Toon, 
wobft 8 SSi ioo.dJbye to me, she 
sill on the doorstep, 

jwfflgSTSi'fr. S^ os though with- 

r^.PrdrtledltJlHnn • ' ftiS l» want' hn. 


tnat evening that he was ill. While 
he was talking to me, -he plucked 
from a vnse oue after another a 
number of roses each of a different 
hue, tried 'them in his buttonhole, 
and looked in the mirror to see how 
they matched his complexion, with- 
out being able to decide on any of 
them. His valet came In to 
announce that the barber had 
arrived, and the iBaron held out 
his hand to say good-bye to me. 
"But he’s forgotten 'his curling 
tongs", said the valet. The Baron 
flew into a terrible rase ; only the 
unsightly flush which threatened to 
ruin his complexion persuaded him 
to calm down a little, though he 
remained plunged in an even more 
bitter despair than before because 
not only would his hair be less 
wavy than it might have been but 
his face would be redder and his 
nose shiny with sweat. “He can 
go and get them”, suggested the 
valet. "Out I haven't the time", 
wailed the Baron in an ululation 
calculated to (produce as terrifying 
an effect as the most violent rage 
while generating less heat In him 
who emitted it. "I haven't the 
time he moaned. " 1 must leave 
in half an hour or I shall miss 
evervthing.” " Would Monsieur 
le Baron like him to come in, 
then ? ” “ I don’t know, I can’t do 
without a touch of the curling 
tongs. Tell him he’s a brute, a 
scoundrel. Tell him . . 

At this point I left and hurried 
back to the Princess. Her breast 
heaving with emotion, she scribbled 
another message and asked me to 
go round to him again : " I'm taking 
advantage of your friendship, but ll 
you only knew why . . X re- 
turned to >M de Charlus. Just 
before reaching his house, I saw 
him loin .Tup ten beside a parked 
cab. The headlights of a passing 
car lit up for a moment the peaked 
cap and the face of a bus-conduc- 
tor. Then I could see him no 
longer, for the cab hed been halted 
in a dark corner near the entrance 
to a completely unlit cul-de-sac. I 
turned into this cul-de-sac so that 
M de Charlus should not Bee me. 

"Give me a second before I get 
In ”, M de Charlus said to Juplem 
" My moustache isn't ruffled ? ” 

" No, you look superb.” 

" You’re kidding me.” 

" Don’t use such expressions, 
they don’t suit vou. Thoy’re all 
right for the fellow you’re going to 
see.” 

"Ah, so he’s a bit loutish I I’m 
not averse to . that. But tell me, 
what sort of man ie he, not too 
skinny?" 

I realised from all this that if 
M da Charlus was failing to go to 
the help of a glorious princess who 
wes wild with grief, it was not for 
the sake of a rendezvous with some- 
one he loved, or even desired, but 
of on arranged . introduction to 
someone he had never met before. 

' "No, he isn’t skinny; in fact he’s 
rather plump and .fleshy. Don’t 
wdrry, he's just your type, you'll 
see, you’ll be very pleased with 
him, my little lambkin” Juplen 
added, employing a form of address 
whith seemed as. personally in- 
appropriate,' ?s ritual, as when the 
Russians call a passer-by "lime 
father”./- 

He got into the cab: with M de 
Charlus,, and. I might Jiave heard 
no more had not the Baron In his 
agitatidn emitted to shut the win- 
<&w and moreover, .: unwittingly 


ing an evening, a comfortable even- 
ing with me. Are you never free 
except in the evenings ? ” 

“ Only on Sundays." 

"Ah! you’re free on Sunday 
afternoons ? Excellent. That makes 
everything much simpler. Do you 
like music ? Do you ever go to 
concerts ? ” 

" Yes, I often goes." 

" Ah I very good indeed. You see 
how nicely we’re getting on 
already ? I really am delighted to 
know you. We might go to a 
Colonne concert— I often have the 
use of my cousin de Guermantes^s 
box, or my cousin Philippe de 
Coburg s ” (he did not dare say the 
King of Bulgaria for fear of seem- 
ing to be “showing off”, but 
although 4he -bus-conductor had no 
idea what the Baron was talking 
about and had never heard of the 
Coburgs, this princely name seemed 
already too showy to M de Charlus, 
who in order not to give the impres- 
sion of over-rating what lie was 
offering, modestly proceeded to dis- 
parage it). "Yes, my cousin 
Philippe de Coburg — you don’t 
know him?" and at once, as a 
rich man might say to a third-class 
traveller : “ One's so much more 
comfortable than in first-class", he 
went on : " All the more reason for 
envying you, really, because he’s 
a bit of a fool, poor fellow. Or 
rather, it’s not so much that he’s a 
fool, but he’s irritating— all the 
Coburgs are. But in any case I 
envy you: that open-air life must 


2j“,^?re trite 1 hr hot,- Sometimes, 
my entire visit, she 
jfJK' iqe-« single ques- 

«V9)vever insignificant it might 


begun in. order to ■ . appear at his 
ease, i to speak in -the shrill, a Rever- 
berating tone of voice which be 
assumed when, he was putting ' on a 
social .performance; . V 

" I'tak delighted to make your 
acljuaintahce, and I really ,murt 
apologise for keep ng you .welting 
in this hasty pah", he said, In^ hrder 
to fill the vacuum In Ms anxious 
tnintf ^ith words, and oblivious of 
the fact that, the nasty cab must 
oh the contrary perfectly nice 
to’ a bus-conductor. .1. hope 1 yqu 




be so agreeable, seeing so many 
differeut people, and in a charming 
spot, surrounded by trees — for I 
believe my friend Xupien told me 
that the terminus of your line was 
at La Muette. I’ve often wanted to 
live out there. There’s nowhere 
more beautiful in the whole of 
Paris. 60 it’s agreed, then : we’ll 

S o to a Colonne concert. We can 
ave the box closed. Not that 1 
shouldn’t be extremely flattered to 
be seen with you, but we’d be more 

f ieaeeful. . . . Society Is so boring 
in’t it? Of course I don’t mean 
my cousin Guermantes who is 
charming and so beautiful." 

Just as shy scholars who are 
afraid of -being accused of pedantry 
abbreviate en erudite allusion and 
only succeed in appearing more 
long-winded iby becoming totally 
obscure, so the Baron, in seeking to 
belittle the splendour of the names 
he cited, made Ihls discourse com- 
pletely unintelligible < to the bus- 
conductor. The ilatter, failing to 
understand its terms, tried to in- 
terpret it according to its tone, and 
as iflte tone was that of someone 
who is apologising, he was begin- 
ning to fear that he. might not 
receive the sum that Juplen had 
led him to expect 
" When you go to concerts on 
Sunday, do you go to the Colonne 
ones too ? " 

"Tardon?” 

**. What concert-hall do you go to 
on Sundays ? " the Baron repeated, 
slightly irritated. . 

"(Sometimes to Concordia, some- 
times to the AtoAridf Concert, or 
to the Concert Mayol. But I prefer 
to stretch me legs a bit. It ain’t 
much fun (having to stay sitting 
down all day long.” 

" I don’t like Mayol. He has an 
effeminate manner that. I find hor- 
ribly unpleasant. On the whole I 
detest aft men of that type.” - 
Since Mayol ,w«* popular, thd con- 
ductor' understood what the Baron 
said, but was even more puzzled as 
to why he had wanted to see him, 
since it could, -not be for something 
he hated.,' 

"We m ght .go jo a museum to- 
gether ’Y the Baron want on. ." Have 
you ever been- to a 1 museum ? ’ 

' " I only know the Louvre and the 
•Mus6p Grevin [The waxwork 
Museum] *' 

I returned to the Princess; bring- 
ing back her, letter. In her dis- 
appointment, she burst out at me 
angrily; but apologized at once. 

. "You’re going to. hate ma”, 'she 
said. rt I hardly- dare ask you to go 
back a third time.” 

I stopped the cab a little before 
the cul-de-sac, and turned into it, 
The carriage wai still there: ; M de 
Charlus was saying, to: Juplen ‘ 
« Well* the m6st sensible thing « for 
you to get dut first with him, and 
see hint oh hi* way. and then- rejolii 
pie here; . . . TAU right, then, I 
. hope :to see you again;' . How shall 
we arrange It?” 


Well, you could send me a 
message when you go out for a meal 
at noon ”, said the conductor. 

If he used this expression, which 
applied less accurately to the life 
of -M de Charlus, who did not “ ro 
out for a meal at noon”, than to 
that of omnibus employees and 
others, this was doubtless not from 
lack of intelligence 'but from dis- 
regard for local colour. In die tradi- 
tion of the old masters, -he treated 
the character of M de Charlus as 
a Veronese or a Racine those of the 
bridegroom at the marriage feast 
of Cana or 0re9tes. whom they 
depict as though this legendary Jew 
end this legendary Greek had 
belonged, the one to the luxury- 
loving .patriciate of Venice, the 
other to the court of Louis XIV, 
M de Charlus was content to over- 
look the Inaccuracy, and replied : 
"No, It would -be simpler If you 
would arrange it with Juplen. I’ll 
speak to him about it. Goodnight, 
it’s -been delightful ”, he added, 
unalble to relinquish either bis 
worldly courtesy or his aristocratic 
hauteur. Perhaps he was even more 
formally -polite at such momenta 
than he -was In society ; for when 
one steps outside one's habitual 
sphere, shyness renders one Incap- 
able of invention, and It is tne 
memory of one’s habits that one 
calls upon for practically every- 
thing : hence it is upon the actions 
whereby one hoped to emancipate 
oneself from one’s habits that the 
latter are most forcibly brought to 
bear, almost in the manner or those 
toxic states which intensify when 
the toxin Is withdrawn. 

Jupien got out with the conduc- 
tor. 

“Well then, what did I tell 
you ? ” 

“ Ah, I wouldn’t mind a few even- 
ings like that I I quite like hearing 
someone chatting away like that, 
steady like, a chap who doesn’t get 
worked up. He Isn’t a priest ? " 

" No, not at all." 

“He looks like a photographer 1 
went to one time to get my picture 
taken. It’s not him ? ” 

"No, not him either." 

"Come off it”, said the conduc 
tor. who . thought that Juplen was 
trying to deceive him and feared, 
since M de Charlus had remained 
rather vague about future assigna- 
tioiis, that he might “stand him 
up”; “come off it; you can’t tell 
me it isn’t the photographer. I recog- 
nized him all right. He lives at 3, 
•Rue de l’Echelle, and he's, got a 
little black dog called Love, I think 
— so you see I Icnqw.” 

“ You're -talking rubbish ”, said 
Juplen. "I don’t say there isn’t a 
photographer who has a little black 


dog, but I do say he's not the man 
I Introduced you to." 

"All right, all right, you can say 
what vou like, but I’m sticking to 
my own opinion.” 

“You can stick to it as long as 
you Uke for all I care. I'll call 
round to-morrow about the ren< 
dezvous.” 

Juplen returned to the cab, but 
the Baron, r estiva, had already got 
out of It. 

- " 'He's? nice, most . agreeable and 

well-mannered. But what's hie hall 
like? He isn’t bald, I hope? I 
didn’t dare ask him to take nis cap 
off. I was as nervous as a kitten.' 1 

" What a big baby you are l ” ' 

"Anyway we can discuss it, but 
the next time I should prefer to see 
him performing his professional 
functions. For instance I could take 
the corner seat beside him. in his 
tram. And if It was possible by 
doubling the price, I should even 
like to see him do, some rathei 
cruel things— -for example, pretend 
not to see the old ladtas .signalling 
to the tram and then having to go 
home on foot.” ■’ 

. ■ " You vicious thing 1 But that, 
dearie, would not be verv easy, -be- 
ta use there's also the driver, you 
see. He wants to be well thought 
. of ’at work.” •• 

As I emerged from the cul-de-sac, 
X remembered the evening St the 
Princesse de - Guermancera (the 
staling which I interrupted in the 
middle of describing it ■ with this 
anticipatory digression, biit to which 
J shaft return) when M de Charlus 
, denied being, in love with the Cora- 
tesse Mole, and X thought, to myself 

S at if we coiild read the thoughts 
■ the people we know- we would 
- often be astonished to fipd that the 
biggest- .space In them was occupied 
by. someth! og quite other than what 
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Spring Boohs from Dent 

Music War 


Modern Music 


The avant garde since 1945 
PAUL GRIFFITHS 


The Liberation of the 
Riviera 


The first comprehensive study 
of developments in music since 
1945, including discussion of 
major works by Stockhausen, 
Boulez, Cage, Babbitt, Berio and 
many others. Publication and 
recording details are given for 
the works considered.- An 
invaluable book both to the 
student and the general reader 
wanting a serious Introduction 
to the music of our time. Illus- 
trated with 80 music examples. 

£15.00 


PETER LESLIE 

The first full account of the 
activities of a group of 
Resistance workers in the 
South of France who, under 
the leadership of Ange-Marle 
Mlnlconi, fought with great 
courage and effectiveness 
against the occupying 
Germans. £7.95 


Now Re-issued in Everyman 's Library 


Bevis : The Story of a 
Boy 

RICHARD JEFFERIES 
A reissue of the well-known 
classic, not otherwise currently 
available, with Henrv William- 
son's Introduction. Everyman 
Paperback. £2.75 


A Book of the 
‘ Bounty ' 

WILLIAM BLIGH and others 


Edited by 

GEORGE MACK AN ESS 
New introduction by 
GAVIN KENNEDY 


Richard Jefferies 


Bevis » 

The Story of a Boy 

iilrodfclkr b* I buy Htifaniwn 



This important and scholarly 
contribution to the continuing 
debate on the most famous 
mutiny in history, for many 
years unavailable, is now 
reissued with a new 
introduction by the author d£ 
a major biography of BUgh 
(1978). £5.95 6 
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b °°*t° be written about the Nigerian civil war byone 
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we suspected. I walked round to M 
de Charlus's house. He had not yet 
returned. I left the letter. It was 
learned next day that the Princesse 
de Guermantes had poisoned her- 
self by mistaking one medicine for 
another, an accident after which she 
was for several months at death’s 
door and withdrew from society for 
several years. It sometimes hap- 
pened to me also after that evening, 
on taking a bus, to pay my fare to 
the conductor whom Jupien had 
" introduced " to M de Charlus in 
the cab. He was a big man, with an 


ugly, pimpled face and a ahorl- 
‘ ;ntet 



sigittedness that made him now 
wear what Frangoise called 
" specifies ”. I could never look at 
him without thinking of the pertur- 
bation followed by amazement which 
the Princesse de Guermantes would 
have shown if I had had her with 
me and had said to her: "Wait a 
minute, I'm going to show you the 
person for whose sake M de Charlus 
resisted your three appeals on the 
evening you poisoned yourself, the 

g erson responsible for all your m!s- 
irtunes. You’ll see him In a 
moment, he isn’t far from here.” 


Doubtless the Princess's heart would 
have beaten wildly in anticipation. 
And her curiosity would perhaps 
have been mixed with a secret ad- 
miration far a person who hud been 
so attractive as to make M do 
Charlus, as a rule so kind to her, 
deaf to her entreaties. How often, 
in her grief mingled with hatred 
and, in spite of everything, a certain 
fellow-feeling, must she not have 
attributed the most noble features 
to that person, whether she be- 
lieved it to be a man or a woman! 
And then, on seeing this creature, 
ugly, pimpled, vulgar, with red- 
rimmed, myopic eyes, what s shock I 
Doubtless the cause of our sorrows, 
embodied in a human form beloved 
of another, is sometimes compre- 
hensible to us ; the Trojan ciders, 
seeing Helen pass by, said to one 
another : 


One glance from her eclipses all 
our griefs. 

But the opposite is perhaps more 
common, because (just as, con- 
versely, admirable and beautiful 
wives are always being abandoned 
by their husbands) it often happens 


On the road to freedom 


By Douglas Johnson 


MARIUS PERRIN : 

Avec Sartre au Stalag 12D 

168pp. Paris : Delarge. 

2 7113 0184 2 


Marius Perrin is a priest, and a 
specialist in English studies who is 
now (Director of the Ecole Supdr- 
1 £ ur S. d ? Sacrfitairea-Traductrices in 
the Catholic -Faculty of Lyon. From 
June 1940 until March 1941 he was 
a French prisoner-of-war in the 
German camp of Trier. Among his 
fellow-prisoners there were the 
Dominican Boisselot, one of the 
principal animators of La Vie Intel- 
lectuelle and other Catholic pub- 
lications considered somewhat dar- 
ing at the time, Pierre Boileau, who 
had written a successful detective 
novel called Le Repos de Bacchus, 1 
and a writer and philosophy tea- 
cher, Jean-Paul Sartre. 


Boisselot appears to have met 
Sartre before the war, with Gabriel 
Marcel, and Sartre already knew of 
K™ 3 reputation as a writer. 
t*errln had only a vague memory of 
having read a short story by him 
“Jr 6 , Mur”) as well as B 
critical article on Mauriac, but it 
■was .-he who formed the strongest 
relationship with Sartre. When he 
eventually escaped from the prison 

SB? i* * w ? a to Sartre’s mother in 
Paris that he went first, and he and 
Sartre remained close friends after- 
wards. This Journal end notes, writ- 
ten during the period of their cap- 
tivity, «e now published as a hom- 
age to Sartre. 


c,e “L that Sartre made an 
indelible impression on Perrin. 

Sv? 0 .®"*™ W0 re proud to have 
Sartre -eating at their table because 
ha .was a normalien and aertgd de 
philosophie, (French snobbery does 
not jeem to have been diluted 
by the experiences of defeat and 
imprisonment), Perrin was struck 
by the personality and ideas of his 
new friend. He tells us that he 
never forgot the lesson Sartre 
taught him, which he later ex- 
pressed in' the words, I'L’importtAf 
nest pas ce qu’on a fait de vous, 
™X ca . quevous faites de ce qu’on 
a. fait: de.votu”, 


jPanfn Is -also. anxious to Correct 

SlnSS?: i.”® Cnee wrote to. the 
TLSi he tells us, to protest abbut the 
suggestion In q r*vfa\r that Sartre 
owed bis release from' the camp, to - 
the jW^Mrtion . jg Drieu la 


: Rocteilp .(c probability -described . 
w * Instrecrive ”) . In : riallty' ‘ 

lPfliy*m lUfhA LfrJ J . 


that people who arc ugly in tk 

eyes of almost everyone excite 

explicable passions; f 01 - 
Leonardo said of palming C S 
equally well be said of | 0V e t h« 
U is cosu wcMtule, something \ n Z 
mind Moreover one cannot ev , 
say that the reaction 0 f the TroS 
elders Is more or less common H 
the other (stupefaction on seein! 
the person who has caused ou ? 
sorrows): for one has onlv to £ 
.. little time go by and the case of 
the Trojan ciders almost always 
merges with the other; in otffi 

)h 01 r 1 lcre i‘i onIy one case - Had 
the Irojan elders never seen Helen. 

and hud she been futud to grow olj 
und Ugly, If one had said to them 
one day:" You’re about to see tfa e 
famous Helen ”, it is probable that 
confronted with n dumpy, red-faced! 
misshapen old woman, they would 
have been no less stupefied than the 
Princesse de Guermantes would 
have been at the sight of the bus 
conductor. 


;© Editions Galiimnrd 1954. Trans, 
lation t© Chatto and Windus and 
Random House, Inc. 1981. 


- ey6siBht t ind 
Perrin agaiq -who wrote out this 

medjcal Jecbdon -inrfed imk rlronl- 

f£r^ , rv Sartra ' JfJl'MlPped With -this ■ 


fprgery. was able i to; pass, tteroui 
Wgid German control?/ and- « 


ibe 

1 AtrMiirt 0 1 “ w ^le "ot herT'wd tH 

wire turned 

tiaioe P tn n lrnirn . 


hold of a copy of Heidegger’s Sein 
wui Zeit through the agency of a 
Basque priest who went into Trier 
every day. Sartre— always “Mon- 
aieur Sartre” to Perrin, who in 
„ wps „ “ Monsieur 

l abbe to Sartre ; they were almost 
alone in avoiding the universal 
tutoiement — would spend an hour 
or two each day reading this book 
with Perrin, usually in the blanket 
store-room. Sartre commented on 
the text and would sometimes ex 
plain how he intended to develop 
some theme in a book he was plan- 
ning to write, 

Sartre also had the manuscript 
of L Age de raison with him in the 
camp and several of the priests read 
it and discussed" it among them- 
selves. Tlieir first real contact with 
mm had been when SarLre gave a 
talk to a small group of prisoners 
on the theme of death, and how it 
was envisaged by Rilke, Malraux 
and Heidegger. The lecture was a 
. B re « success In so far as the priests 
agreed that Sartre was “ un homme 
* cultiyer " and they invited him 
to lunch, a lunch specially prepared 
and spectacularly endowed with a 
bottle of Moselle wine (poured by 
the invaluable Basque priest). From 
this time on It would seem as if all 
the prisoners spent their time dis- 
cussing Sartre, his experiences, his 
views and his projects. Was there 
a possibility that he might be con- 
futed ? Why was lie reluctant to 
kill the fleas occasionally visible on 
his clothes— had he a Buddhlst-like 
reluctance to destroy any form of 
life or was he determined to profit 
from this enforced experience and 
find out what It was really like to 
be down and out, a clochard 1 
sartre, in his turn, appears to have 
learnt from the priests. Ha was 
surprised to discover that in the 
seminaries there was discussion 
about left-wing ideology and about 
pacifism, and ha admitted that on 
the question of anti-Semitism he 
had not sufficiently reflected on the 
idea thdt the Jewish religion, with 
ifs insistence on a unique God, was 
not a challenge to all other re- 
ligions. When In argument with 
ine priests, his answer to' what 
SSEi" th «ir “ imperialisms 

theologique was. In part, to insist 
pride* \Mis “ orgueil . 

But the key 'to this shared experi- 

SB Jj ^ 5^*8 the play 
Bdriofifli Which Sartre wrote for the 
Christmas celebrations and in which 
he himself acted; Fo r a long time 

KaS? a H 0w this worklo 

be pubUshdd (although irseems fhat 

^rt« CI ^ p 5i7 ers i 0ns • d ^ een circu- ' 
I^^priVately, possibly. ;coming 

Liiy }? tb ®’ actors),! because he f 
adSflSJn + 8S *u fe ^ ln ^ sd ■ Ihtiniately ! 

the c^uraitancea of 

its : composition rend performance " 
^at it Could not* pro^erV!be under- 1 
stood- apart from them. The version 
that was; eventually published was - 

c^Plclns that he toolo his f . 

fhHs^an mythology, 

thbuefe^ w '*! • Action, of 1 ; his 
tnought had .undergone any change ' 

.Wog.ts.Wyltjr, butlibecause he hid 


be rather sharp about Sartre's 
familiarity -with Christian myth- 
ology, perhaps the only occasion on 
which lie is hostile to his subject, 
and the notes which he made at the 
time suggest that the whole idea of 
writing the play came from Sartre 
himself. The priests -were intrigued 
and they even speculated, apparent^ 
with some amusement, as to 
whether Sartre, like the Roman 
saint Gcnest, might not -be con- 
verted since he played the part of 
a Christian believer. 


Volume 187 df Studies on VoltM* 
and- the Eighteenth Century, re " 
is devoted 


cently published. 


to 


Etienne Bonnot de Condillacs^* 
Monades, edited with an, ln “?r“S’ 
tion by Laurence L. Bougie (-“"SB' 
Voltaire Foundation, Oxford- *«■ 
0-7294 0242 8). That Les. Monades, 
first published " obscurely . 
anonymously ” in 1748, Is by Condh 
lac is without doubt: he append® ® 
note to a chapter of his Tr aiti des 
animaux of : 1755 eutitied C 0 . 0 ”?®?,, 
l’Jiomma acquiert la conn olswnP- 
de Dien ”, in which he discloses that 
the chapter was “ pre?q u ® 

nntlAr nhinA TVaenptflrinri QUG . J 


W^is^'ibook, . 

Perrin dd inspired by tlus ppte to i; 


Je it ? gi pas mis mon nom i--* 3 }, 1 , l60 
d iliac— the “ French Locke 

took considerable painstoconcea 
his authorship pf the . evident^ W 
niz-lnsplred LfS Monades j with wjj t 
success is apparent from tno * . 
•tffat the discovery of authorship J 
presented for the first time in tw* 
current work. 


The play was a success. Bsrlona 
(played by a Jesuit, -Feller, who 
was to found a Musde de 1’Outil at 
Troyes and 1 who devoted his mission 
to factory workers) is the leader of 
a village who decides that the 
despair and revolt of his fellow-mea 
should be expressed 'by a refusal 
to have any more children. The 
news that a child has been born 
who Is a sign from God does not 
change iBariona's mind, but one of 
the . Magi, Balthazar (played by 
Sartre himself), explains that man 
is always much more than he Is, 
man is always elsewhere, man is 
free. Bar ion a accepts this freedom, 
accepts that Ills own child should 
be -born, accents to fight for the 
child-kins of iBethlehem and 
announces that although life is 
suffering he will die in joy. 

Perriii, who was busily reading 
the manuscript of L’Age de Raison 
at the same time, recognized that 
Sartre was there writing about the 
same thamo that dominates Barlona, 
Sartre himself was to comment, 
more than thirty years lateri 
" Everything that I have tried to 
write or do In my life was meant 
to stress the importance of 
dom.” It must have boen fascinat- 
ing, and moving, for Perrin to naw 
read Sartre's subsequent works, ana 
to have seen how frequently uie 
ideas expressed In that hurriedly 
written Christinas play recur ina 
succession of difforent forms. W*w i 
is shown most clearly in this short 
valuable book is that Sartre, who t* 
presented more as an Eastern w» B 
man than as a classical nmlosopu&r. 
was not simply a thinklng-macnine 
who could convince, baffle or «>•* 
perate, not simply a superior intei* 
feet who could not fail to h> te, 7A: 
and Impress; -but also a companion 
whose friendship was loyal ana 
lasting. 
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The essence of independence 

By Kenneth O. Morgan 


DAVID SMITH (Editor) : 

A People and a Proletariat 
Essays in the History of Wales 
1780-1980 

239pp. Pluto Press in association 
with Llafur, The Society for the 
Study of Welsh Labour History. 
£10. (paperback, £4.95). 

0 86104 321 9 

The Welsh .present is bleak and full 
of foreboding. Burning cottages, 
threats of fasting unto death, civil 
disobedience, an economy being dis- 
mantled through q combination of 
misadventure and blind dogma, all 
testify to a nation in acute crisis. 
At least the Welsh past,' however. Is 
in much healthier condition. 
Indeed, for twenty-five years now 
there has been a dramatic upsurge 
of interest in the history of Wales, 
both among academic scholars and 
the general public. Monographs 
and learned journals flourish ; the 
Board of Celtic Studies is q hive 
of unwonted activity ; the media 
are awash with popularized ver- 
sions of the recent and remoter 
Welsh past. Indeed, the renaissance 
in the study of Welsh (history has 
been one of the most heartening 
features of the British intellectual 
scene for a, generation or more. 

This Impressive upsurge is illus- 
trated— and, indeed, taken further 
by A Per;ite and a Proletariat, a 
fascinating volume of essays edited 
by David Smith. Although the pro- 
duct of the thriving Welsh Labour 
History Society, it ranges far beyond 
the confines of the working-class 
experience in examining aspects of 
Welsh history from the late eight- 
eenth century onwards. -It is. indeed, 
concerned with a‘ "people" rather 
than a "proletariat ”, and all the 
better for that. If many of the 
themes and personnel have been 
treated before, we also hear about 
conservatives, coal-owners, Anglo- 
Catnollcs, even the occasional proto- 
ttolst, all less familiar figures in 
the populist exercise that Welsh 
history is -usually taken to be. This 
wok of eleven essays, then, demon- 
fu 16 l t “ B extraordinary fertility 
that has been shown, especially in 
research into the two centuries 
the first impact of mass indus- 
trialization, The history qf Wales In 
tne recent past now needs no 
?P°lpey- No longer need it be seen 
m (English terms, demarcated by a 
M ue »t in (1282 or an Act of 
Unpn in 1536 , and coming to a 
whimpering end thereafter. On the 
contrary, the endless emergence of 
new social forces and a renewed 
lease of national identity have con- 
KPJ# HP t0 the present century, 
if™ ^°oh 8oes far towards explain- 
» 8 2?, uch , tl* 6 essence of Wales 
i la * er 'P® r lod, and David 
r™. deserves warm congratuln- 
w?5. for u, l . 1,e .skill and sensitivity 
Jgji whlc l> he has brought the 
whole enterprise to fruition. 

The -team assembled here is a' 
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and community in mid-nineteenth 
century -Wales -is the most important 
contribution In -the book. He shows 
clearly the vital role of the Welsh 
language In shaping the popular 
culture of the mid-Yictorian years, 
above all in the cyclonic growth ot 
the nonconformist chapels. Welsh 
was the language of -worship— and, 
by extension, of -poli-t-lcs, public 
debate, and of mornl and spiritual 
values as iwell. English, by contrast, 
was the language of infidelity and 
secularism, of extreme radicalism 
and of aristocratic 'betrayal : -it was 
the vessel of ethical corruption. But 
it was also the -language of “ getting 
on ”. Economic advance eroded -this 
Welsh-language culture from above ; 
in time, “English ” socialism under- 
mined it from below- 'Yet deuan 
Gwynedd Jones's sensitive inquiry 
shows how the native language 
remained central to -Welsh values, 
with all their contradictions. An 
extension of his research Into the 

S ears of more rapid 1 anglicization 
_ *om <1880 onwards (including the 
impact of state education) would be 
fruitful indeed. 

Another senior historian, L. J. 
Williams, the leading authority on 
the Welsh coal industry, also pro- 
vides a (thoughtful contribution on 
a neglected topic, the role of the 
long-nated coal-owners in the later 
nineteenth century. The provision 
of capital, techniques of manage- 
ment, patterns of social nubility, 
forms of social and political control, 
are all examined. On -the whole, his 
conclusion is a positive one, rightly 
emphasizing the constructive con- 
tribution made by this class to com- 
munity life- And yet it is noticeable 
that his essay begins with a hint of 
apoloey for taking on such a sub- 
ject. Were he able now to extend 
the story, to examine the coal- 
owners’ quite appalling record dur- 
ing the years of depression after 
1918, as well as the period of indus- 
trial growth before the war, his 
reasonable and charitable judgments 
might well be much modified. 

These, then, are senior figures, 
masters of their craft. But an 
equally encouraging feature of the 
book Is the presence of younger 
scholars, asking new questions, per- 
haps with- new, Insistent -urgency, 
Brian Davies offers a colourful 
analysis of Dr Price of Llajjtrisant, 
usually thought of as a kind of mad 
antidruid obsessed with cremation, 
but presented plausibly here a a a 
radical critic of the ethos of late- 
Victorian empire. Peter Stead deals 
most intelligently with the language 
of politics in Edwardian Wales 
(really -the industrial coalfield 
rather than the Lloyd Georgo terri- 
tory further north; between. 1906 
■end 1910. He shows how the 
rlietoric of debate changed in style 
and content, in the face of the 
social and economic tensions of the 
Tonypandy period. He is equally 
Interesting on the public Image of 
Keir Hardie and (more surpris- 
ingly) of C. B. Stanton, that "primi- 
tive rebel who rose without trace 
from syndicalist militant to neo- 
fascist xenophobe. 

• Emlyn Sherrington breaks vital 
new ground in treating the .Impact 
of French right-wing Catholic 
writers, Barr&s, Maurras and the 


Finally, the editor himself, David 
Smith, provides a most sparkling 
finale, written with Cobb-like brio, 
on "Wales through the looking 
glass ”, the relation between images 
and reality in Welsh life over the 
past hundred years. Smith has 
already written standard works on 
the Welsh Miners' Federation and 
the Welsh Rugby Union ; both these 
highly important bodies appear here 
to bolster his arguments. His essay 
Is really a series of questions, but 
they are questions of such original- 
ity and introspection that they will 
surely keep him and others going 
for years to come. 

A 'few marginal criticisms of the 
book might ;be offered. At times, an 
artificial attempt Is made to intro- 
duce Marxist stereotypes into this 
quite inappropriate milieu. We are 
even given a singularly impene- 
trable quotation from the prophet 
-himself, as a preliminary to discuss- 
ing Lord Penrhyn's views on fox- 
hunting. But the book as a whole is 
Impressively open-minded and free 
from ideological commitment. The 
two studies based on oral history 
might have indicated some of the 
hazards, as .well as Che rewards, of 
using this kind of material. In two 
essays, we are really offered a series 
of (fragmentary notes rather than a 
coherent analysis. 'It is a pity, too, 
that there are so many printing 
errors, including an inaccurate 
table of contents. 

'But the virtues of the book far 
outweigh (these small blemishes. 
Here is a -work on (British social 
history of much general interest. 
The overall effect is to present a 

P icture of Wales radically different 
rom that offered in the late 1950s, 
when the modern period of Welsh 
historiography began. This boob is 
neither an anthology of cliches 
nor a bundle of sensations. Instead 
of a monolithic Wales, with 
predictable class divisions and 
political alignments, we are 
shown a pluralistic society shot 
through with sectional and 
local differences. Instead of an iso- 


lated stagnant backwater, another 
Africa waiting to -be discover-qd end 
civilized by tne late Victorians, we 


are shown a proud, vigorous popu- 
list nation, with its own traditions, 
values and - (institutions, quite 
distinct from (those of the govern- 
ing master -race across iGfifa’s Dyke. 
Theories of " Internal colonialism ” 

S at short' shrift. (Instead of a land 
scorning inexorably more angli- 
cized in the wake of mass industri- 
alization end anass education, we are 
shown e place where a rooted sense 
of cultural and linguistic identity 
lives on <to shape the social para- 
meters of the mid-twentieth 
century. 

Even after this book, many 
aspects of modern Wales still await 
thej i* historian. 'The history of 
religion is one, a theme given 
incidental treatment here in several 
essays, but really deserving a com- 
plete examination all on its' own. 
The social base of nonconformity 
and its political influence from the 
3870s, for. instp"'-- 
mysterious. The 
the process of 
present century 
more analysis. & 
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A classic study of the art of the novel 

ASPECTS OF THE NOVEL 

E.M. FORSTER 

‘X say that I have never met this kind of perspicacity in literary 
criticism. I could quote scores of examples of startling 
excellence’ — Arnold Bennett 
This edition also includes a number of Forster's related 
writings and reflections. £1.25 

An Invaluable and unique critical treasure house 

THE PELICAN GUIDE TO 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 

Edited by BORIS FORD. 

This much-praised seven volume Guide ofTers a general and 
very readable survey of the history and traditions of literature 
from Chaucer's age to the 20th century, including detailed 
studies of the chief writers and major works of each period. 

A guide to discerning 1 sense iWun nonsense, sincerity 
from affectation and beauty from dead decoration 

LITERATURE AND CRITICISM 

H. COOMBES 

*4 very useful book for sixth forms, first-year undergraduates, 
and adult education classes... A sensible and sensitive book* — 
The Times Literary Supplement 
95p 

The definitive single volume history of man 
upon this planet 

THE PELICAN HISTORY OF 
THE WORLD 

J.M. ROBERTS 

'A stupendous achievement... the unrivalled World History for 
our day’ — AJP Taylor 
£3.95 

A novel and lively Introduction to a significant subject 

LINGUISTICS 

: DAVID CRYSTAL 

The benefits and problems of studying language in a scientific 
way, placing modern linguistics in a historical perspective and 
trading its development add dominant themes. £ 1 .2 5 

The. controversial bestseller ... 

FREE TO CHOOSE 

MILTON and ROSE FRIEDMAN 
‘"FriedmanUm” has become a central — perhaps 1 the central 
— Issue in British domestic political debate 1 — Peter Jay 
■ £1 ‘ 95 ■ .. . : 

A scholarly narration and investigation of classical 
mythology • 

THE GREEK MYTHS 

ROlBERT GRAVES ! 

. A dazzling two-volume retelling of the legends of Ancient . 

‘ Greece, with full commentaries, explanations and 
interpretations in the light of today’s archaeological add 
anthropological knowledge! =' 

l: . '. ' .'Volume 1: Xl.,75, .Volume 2; il.7'5 . />’ 
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WALTER 

LIPPMANN 

and the 

AMERICAN CENTURY 


Ronald Steel 

'This is not only n 1 ife of Walter 
Lippmnnn but also n remarkable 
survey of American politics over 
o period of forty years. It is one of 
those books in which one gets 
really close to t he subject. 
Lippmann emerges as a great ■ 
intelligence and with absolute 
honesty of pur pose. People who 
tend to decry the US should read 
this book.’ load clahk 

'Ronald Steel's important 
biography ... lie has mastered an 
enormous amount of material and 
presents it with clarity and pace 
. . . the result is a fascinating 
book: on journalism, on America 
in the world, on a mysterious 
hunuiu being.' ’anthony lewis, 
New York He vie tv of Books 
'Both an engrossing biography 
and a splendid primer to six 
decades of turbulent political 
lifo.* paul ghav, Time 

0370303768 Illustrated £896 


The Art of 
MAURICE 
SEN DAK 


Selma G. Lanes 

This sumptuously illustrated 
book is tho first major 
retrospective study of Maurice 
Sendak, tho best-known 
children's book illustrator of our 
time and the creator of such 
internationally famous hooka as 
Where the Wild Things Are , In 
the Night Kitchen, Higglety, 
Pigglety Pop fete. 

94 plates in full colour, 167 
ill ustrations in black and white, 

3 folding plates, tip-in facsimile 
of first dummy of Where the Wild 
Things Are, pop-up Red Riding 
Hood toy, _ 

0 37030386 5 £26-00 


The Officina 
Bodoni 


Giovanni 

Mardersteig 

Introduction 
by Hans Schmoller. 

This book is a 'detailed illustrated 
cntidoguBoftha work of the ", 
famous private press established 
by Dr Mardersteig in Switzerland 
at Montagnpla in 1922 and wliich' 
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After the tiger 


Behind the safety curtain 


. — J — — — ~ Lulu at the opening to reveal a - i?l .. ■ ■ 

By Christopher Wintle 3"™?"'*^ im&'dJc™® 6 By Timothy McFarland 

. death between Lulu and the 'Ripper _ 

SSrtS* sMstssrr 1 

' exploited and spent. Indeed, he 11 11111 l """ I ’h— — n — ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Few first performances of uii opera makes the most of the work’s satiric The pictures in the foyer convey 
in England can have been so elabor- Matures through the use of. sets, more of the personality of tho grunt 
BteJy heralded os Lulu, the second costumes and movements. Munich Foi&ssr/iigci' Karl Valentin 

and last opera of Alban Derg. Com- In the role of Lulu, Karan Arm- than anything to be seen on the 
Ppsed and all but completed in the strong achieves an effective trans- stage. The tall, angular figure with 
1930s.- the work is based on two formation from the light, other- the thin fuce, spreading nose and 
f “"trove rsial plays by Frank worldly figure of the opening to the huge mouth, a gift to caricaturists 
Wedekind, Erilgeist and Biichse der dark, beaten one of the close. But *nd photographers, appears in u 


iiij m 6 !? 10 .! Plays by Frank worldly figure of the opening to the huge mouth, a gift to caricaturists 
Wedekind Erdgejst and Biichse der dark, beaten one of the close. But *nd photographers, appears in u 
Pandora , dating from the turn of In Act II especially, the production mobile assortment of preposterous 
tnc century. Until recently, only two does not always help her to straddle roles, male and female. All of ilicin 
of its acts had ever been performed, both the satiric and the tragic are utterly kleiubiirgerlich , and all 
the third having been suppressed strands of the work. When Dr display the same desperate serin us- 
at the instigation of Berg's widow. Schiin returns unexpectedly to find ness, the same determination not to 
hollowing her death however, the his hduse full of his wife’s lovers, be put upon or defeated by the 
tinat act was assembled and com- led by Aiwa, the farce is over- pettymindedness of others or by the 
P* e 55 -Friedrich Cerlia and 'per- playeef and the father-son tension treachery lurking in everyday 
rormea at the Pans Opera two years is trivialized. Elsewhere, in the Lied objects. As Brecht observed In 1922 
nf.Li n p i J rraa !! cc was subse ' der Lulu, in Alwa’s Hymn, at Lulu's when comparing Valentin with 
? u « n r!5iif le ' i u a,1 L rec ? r dcd, and return from prison, or at the con- Chaplin, a man like this does not 

WB5 roiiowctl DV Others HI F.lirnno cllieinn luhsi-a »ha j molra inl-ae k. in .U. Ink. 


7;n««jT .l ‘ram prison, or at tne con- *-napun, a man nice tms does not 

b Y, "f* J" Europe elusion where the Ripper dese- make jokes, he is the joke. 

mim 

All this means that the central strike at the heart of the opera, 
issues have had a good airing i the For whatever is the balance in 
interpretation of the libretto, the Wedekind’s plays. It is these scenes 

GXllJlrntinn rxP - ■ art A iL.i . 


■ . - 7 wim§i luc Z , « me uaiqiiLG I u 

interpretation of the libretto, the Wedekind’s plays. It is these scenes 
explication of the elaborate formal and characters that are central to 
structure the description of the the wonderfully lyrical, expansive 
labyrinthine musical processes, the score of iBerg, who felt the keenest 
identification of the allusions and identification with the predicament 
™ S l.- erei lces ’ F a • wel1 aa muc h of Aiwa. It is perhaps symptomatic 
, a,1 °. n owa F tbe more biograph- that uhe conductor should have re- 

cat questions. As a result, a -porticu- marked, in a recent interview, that 
ar onus rests upon the producer— lie felt " almost no connection 

woii Not the °leas V tTf’ the difficuL Hon^Smu* 1 pro J uc ' 

about. 0nCern S What the PICCC is 8,1 fidgets* 0 too 
A l .„ n ,i„ P - r . . . , obsession with detail to distract 

It r 0 fc l , i. a 1? r * n thr ®“Bh our attention too readily from 

reatm£nt b1 f” 1 " ' i j sues - ^Botch's wheezing 

nf T iiIii , |ibi-mi 5 8 ^» lh ® r o, l# me figure is overdone: Gesch witz’s eavesdrop- 
According to Wede- ping irritates; the extras steal tcS» 
kind, she incarnates the essence " much of the show Thin®; denirteH 

She ! s Erdgeist. a musicallv (the rein. Sf £22) 

raised 6 in *bm *f ncertfl J n origin, are needlessly duplicated oiTswge. 



oner, obaervsi kr ‘ .*■ .For the approach Inelf I. 

asTturte-STsSi ESSi® A ff ;SS S 

world that seeks to exploit Lulu’s . 

eroticism, but which avenges itself . . 

& A nursery world 

into prostitution, and eventually «7 T '**"*'* 

murders her. --- ■ • 


Karl Valentin 


But there Is also the more com- pm, T tv. u 

pie* interaction between Lulu and By T/MuSay DuguM 

those who are not simply society's ' ' 

ciphers (as are the -Athlete or the * » a. 

Marquis), but who feel in her vital- mr .o Jr Bpt Always Young 
izlng presence an inadequacy that aaL ™ adi ° 

-nails for a special kind of dedica- T , — : — 

ti0 5- M Aiwa (Berg's alter ego) | Iean »r Farjeon, 1881-1965 
and the forlornly loving biit Intel- - ^“rsh House, -Hampstead 
lectual lesbian. Countess Geschwitz, ~ — ~~ — 




whera Mardersteig worked until 
hid death hi J977 .The OflUtlna 
Bodoni contains a47-page 
Introduction by Hana Schmoller 


■ rro H.T.Tr rhi 


-pay for their de 
■;iivea. .Lulu 'her! 
■ and .needs only ' 
..man, Dr SchBn 
has found her a 
i and who undersi 
.mars her most, 
relentlessly and 


S l Zwe 5 j C ™ lew , P la y 0t * 0,1 what 
sounded like die schoolroom: piano, 
created a positive image of the 
wr fJ®F; was variously describod 
as big, jolly and pleasant”, "Ilka 
a large friendly frog ” and “ a very 
large lady in flowing di-esses keen 
on gardening As much as the 
parties and amateur theatricals, tlia 
^Catholicism and her 
relationship with George Earl gave 
the impression of -a life that was, 
as she once. wrote, "so full of pretty 
incidents that I. shall have to be 


Which gives as thorough 
Hailed art accotinto \ the 
Vfork of tho echplmSprlnfer- 
pilF - 

Bo 


to the theatre,'; . also marks net centenarv hag tWa 

■wm vEsss 


infidelities, W ■ SES- w ' rS5 of. the’ ejects .are more 


• ' . 1 , ■ ■ aciauut in- 

stead she;, shoots him. - Left .^yithout 
him, she falls prey to society’s: vul, 
tures, .but when he returns a* « 



and: John M6rtp.n-iale° 

w Book, pictures are beautifully clear, end 

SJL -.™ . ■ how mlich more 


ana itagic recognltlart iii deatli : - socI^ilS^ fll r ted wit h •' sophisticated . children’s Illustrations 




long ; workihgVl ife 


■letterpress have an 
e. air * »* ..»_r , 


ii^tvith ; t 


lliuatre itiidor the direction of Colin 
(>r anger and David Lavender. fAn 
earlier version was an Edinburgh 
[■ estival fringe piminction in 1979.) 
Must nf i lie pieces present the nudl. 
cnce with n cabaret sketch or 
variety number thwarted by meche- 
meal defects, human incoinpetenco 
nr niricimis interference. A medal- 
envered pilut unfolds an ingenloui 
.small ucruplnnu in which hointendi 
in carry mu stunt flights in the 
auditorium ; after an alarming bout 
of engine trouble he is stopped on 
the brink of take-off bv an irate 
manager, who is not satisfied by 
ills indignant ussunuice that an acci- 
dent would kill two or three of the 
audience '* at most ", In another 
sketch, un uwful minstrel feels that 
his midnight serenade has been 
ruined by a literal-minded lighting 
technician, who keeps flooding the 
'moonlit stage with lurid primary 
colours. In a good theatre the 
safety curtain would have been 
lowered to save him from such 
shame, he shouts, and launches 
vehemently into a technical explana- 
tion of how a safety curtain could 
be installed in the modest space of 
the Half Moon Theatre. 

These and other sketches have 
the kind of absurd logic with which 
we are now familiar. In this pro- 
duction they are played in a relaxed 
fashion for the laughs in the script, 
and Valentin's own roles are 
shared out among the cast. This 
obscures the central distinction 
between the really comic figure and 
the surrounding stooges, and 
reduces the evening to a mildly 
amusing comedy programme, lack- 
ing the ferocity and self-righteous 
indignation with which the author 
filled his performances. 

The problem is also linguistic. 
Valentin’s Bavarian diaioct Is the 
ideal medium for his kind of com- ! 

munication. It is strong in articu- j 

luting the nlmost-inartlculate emo- i 

tlonal response, but not so suited < 

to generalized abstraction or dlscur- j 

sive lucidiLy, and thesa are the j 

areas where he ties himself into j 

virtually untranslatable pseudo- j 

logical knots. A line of thought 
that seems only too inevitable in 
Bavarian dissolves in English, as it 
does in standard German, into fl 
quainter, emotionally less charged 
stylo. 

Some of it, but not enough, sur- 
vives in the tirade proposing that 
tho scandal of empty rows of seati 
should be overcome by making 
theatre-going compulsory by law. 
like school ; a measure which would 
have moral consequences as Denefl* 
cinl as universal education. Tn e 
titlo of this piece, Zwcmgsvorsiel’ 
lungen. moans primarily 'Miallucm- 
atiou8’\ rather than tba punning 
meaning of "compulsory perform- 
ances ".superimposed upon it here; 
and it points neatly to tho obsessive 
character of much of Valentin!* 
work. 

. r * 

Karl Valentin’s Komiker Kabarett 
Is at the Bedlam Theatre, Edin- 
burgh, on February 27 and 28. 

The Jews in WeimarG 
Donald L Nlewyk 

• '... a solidly researched, 
07190 0828X £12.60 


The missing half 

Girls and science e dU 

Alison Kelly editor 
'... a model of oalm/clee r - 
07190 0753 4 paper »«* 



Manchester University^ 

Oxford Road Manchester 


cammen tary 


The passions of a superfluous man 


By Henry Gilford 

A Month in the Country 
Olivier Theatre 

Meyerhold, objecting to Turgenev’s 
stage technique, seized on an expres- 
sion of Rakttin’s In the first act of 
A Month in the Country. “ Under 
the lime trees of neglected alleys 
and In portrait galleries they weave 
at leisure the face of endless dia- 
logues. . . The lime trees and 
the portrait galleries have been 
swept away in. Peter Gill’s produc- 
tion, to be replaced by the geo- 
metric simplicity Alison Chitty has 
contrived, mainly with a vast 
slatted screen hung above and tilted 
for indoor scenes. A few pieces of 
furniture, or a fence with rasp- 
berries for Katya to pick, or a bench 
and some garden accessories, these 
are the only relics of the early 1840s 
—ithese, and the beautifully evoca- 
tive period clothes. The lace is 
more prominent than ever, but it 
has been trimmed in Isaiah Berlin's 
supple translation. 

Berlin has explained that he 
"iwonted something neither Vic- 
torian nor modern **. The quality 
he admires in Turgenev's writing is 
naturalness, an "absolutely authen- 
tic" use of the spoken language 
which Turgenev brought into 
Russian literature. It must be 
added that Turgenev owes almost 
mrerything to Pushkin, and chat the 
Incomparable ease of Pushkin's 
letters to his friends surpasses 
Turgenev’s achievement. There can 
be no doubt which had the finer 
intelligence, the quicker response, 
the more flexibility. But Turgenev 
was an accurate listener and he 
worked very carefully upon the 
•peach of his characters. The 
ft « s not on, Y lifelike. It has 
ths new element ” for its time 
tnar Meyerhold noted — musicallty. 

Muslcality can be too highly rated, 
«i, j 0 j- « no * rac e of it In Dostoev- 
«irs dialogue, and he among Rus- 
sian writers of fiction was the born 
aramatisL always pressing towards 

scandal confrontation or sudden 
wtasirophe. Turgenev has a little 
of Addison In him, though he can 
w ravaged in this play, es Addisou 
was not. His idiom never grasps at 
tne Inexpressible. It preserves h 
certain _ composure even under 
w even at times a little 
“nag in its lucidity. A Month in 
me Country has long been recog- 
nited as pointing towards Chekhov's 
? atur ® Ploys. When the Moscow 
Theatre produced It success- 
fully in 1909, they had behind them 
n“, wparience of The Cherry 
w ^ cb anvo n better insight 
into Turgenev's procedure. But his 
i* not Chekhov’s. How- 
0 ** r dab cate the notation, It doas 
£ el y on half-developed hints, 
has no place for a sub-text, 

. BaHn’e translation <Js closer to 
tne ten© than Constance Garnett’s, 



Ilya Yefimovich Repin, " Portrait of Marusfia in a Garden” (1924), for sale at Sotheby’s with other Russian 
paintings, drawings, watercolours and sculpture on March S. 


Which he confesses to having -found 
not " Edwardian and stilted ” but 
"disappointingly good ”. He knows 
Russian with an intimacy never 
possible for Garnett, who was 
neither horn to the language nor 


equipped with the excellent dic- 
tionaries of today ; and accordingly 
hd allows himself greater freedom. 


Turgenev is speeded up : the pace 
of the dialogue is modern and 
translator end director between 
them' have cut out some unneces- 
sary explanations, and shortened a 


few episodes for the erase (the full 
translation will be published later 
this year by the Hogarth Press). 
Thus Doctor Shpigslaky’s take-over 


hid for the lady’s companion (much 
enjoyed by the audience) loses his 
mimicry of Natalya Petrovna and 
the 'little Polish song about the 
goat. Likewise, his earlier con- 
versation with RaMtln about Bol- 
shlntsov’s proposal and the bribe 
of a troika learn is -much shortened. 

There are many felicities in the 
phrasing, and Berlin copes neatly 


fluous man ” were it not for his art. 
Romantic lave, Rakltin warns the 
student, is H a catastrophe if you 
surrender yourself to it wholly” 
In the way he has. Belyaev must 
avoid discovering how "those little 
hands can torture you and 
with -what solicitous tenderness 
they can rend your heart into little 
pieces ...” 

Natalya Petrovna's Infatuation 
with Belyaev spreads devastation 
through the household. It scatters 
them all "like partridges”, as her 
bewildered husband puts It. Some 
of the .partridges are wounded. It 
is possible to see a connection 
between this play and L. P. Hart- 
ley’s The GO-Between, also con- 
cerned with a house party in sum- 
mer heat, the ruthless course of a 
-woman's love, and the disastrous 
consequences tor an Innocent child. 
True, Belyaev the ephemeral lover 
survives : he faces the future con- 
fidently after the sudden flare of 


with dio peasant girl Katya’s collo- 
quial speech. No attempt is made at 
rusticity : Instead Berlin goes for 
" the body’s life “ the heat 


todoyl 


body’s J 
I think I 


felt rain.” And he 


catches beautifully ithe gabble of 
Bolshintsov, the Irresolute suitor. 
In short, this is a very workable 
translation, current English with a 
slight patina of ithe nineteenth cen- 
tury. It is adapted to the contem- 
porary voice, lighter and more -ner- 
vous than in Turgenev's time. If a 


maniester 


certain spaciousness has gone out 
of our talk, the translator could 
hardly restore it without pastiche. 
In what threatens to become a 
nation of antique dealers it is pleas- 
ing CO be spared this. 

The, Closeness qf the play's situa- 
tion to Turgenev's .own with the 
singer Pauline Viardot gives It that 
seriousness which also marks the 
comedy of -Griboedov and Cbekbov. 
The attendance of Rakteln on the 
capricious young married woman 
Natalya Petrovna In her country 
house follows rite pattern of Tur- 
genev’s Own life. As .he did not ' 
hesitate to tell the actress Savina, 
(whose performance as V«ra greatly 
movpd him), " Rakltin Is myself. 
Always in my novels f depict my- 
self as an unsuccessful lover. 

-It has site been pointed out t\iai 
the student Belyaev— a disciple of 
Belinsky, the critic with “ a warm 
heart" whose essays he prefers to 
bo etry-i— already Foreshadows the 
conflict between tbe “new men 
the "thinking proletariat" «. 

n i nriri TurveneV 3 

of 


conflict between tbe “new men 
the "thinking proletariat 
Pisarev’s ’ phrase, and 
oyrn class,' the dilettante o 
once powerful magnates . 

indolent perhaps but energetic when 
he likes arid a mah of his hands, 
humiliates the ^ superfluous man 
Rakltin: by being. irresistibly atjrac- 

ilVe" to -Natalya Petrovna Thus the 


Natalya’s attraction he* died down 
for him. There is no death in this 
comedy, but Verochka has her life 
ruined perhaps as effectively as 
Leo's. Natalya, absorbed as ever in 
her own experience, tells the suffer- 
ing witness of this new love, Rakl- 
tin, “it's as If I'd been poisoned 
. . . everything’s destroyed, scat- 
tered, gone— and he’s frightened of 
me With reason : she lias become 
a primitive force out- of control. 

The dramatic impetus of the 

B lece, then, is concentrated in 
atalya. Structurally the play is 
almost ' naive. The characters suc- 
ceed one another on the stage like 
so many cricketers— and the set 
makes it . a long walk to and from 
the pavillpn. So It al) depends'~a 
lot on the actors. .When Turgenev . 
himsejf saw if performed- he was 
surprised to see what could be 
made of a minor character like 
Bolshintsov, nor had he apparently 


sky (excellently played by Michael 
Gough) knows how to survive in this 
world of individuals who cannot 


attend for very long to others, 
Nobody spares a thought for 
Verochka, apart from Kat^a and the 
student, biit he has -been dazzled by 
Natalya (Petrovna and Is taken up 
largely with his return to Moscow 
and work. The lace Is spread over 
a pit of despair. 


Hospital Clothes ; 

■ We dress our female patients, rather well, 

In spotted prints to match the spotted chait-s. . 

Next door, they put their girls in floral clothes 
To harmonise with curtains, vases, urns. 

People arrive in such q shabby state, > 

With holes in coats and tea-stains on their skirts, 
Their blouses torn, their jerseys full of math, 

' AU spiells, no buttons : only fit for fags. 

We’ve solved (his probletn with economy;.. -• ■ 
Sharing out fabric with the sewing-rdom. 

Now clean, neaf patients decorate our wartfs, 
Matching our cushions and our coverlets. 

One day I sat' down on a sleeping girl f : 

\ Afy ward - if -pleasing- for the eye to see. 

■ Ruth Silcock 


realized the potentialities of Vera. 

Berlin has said that he was 
anxious that his text should retain 
a Russian flavour. “ If one is n 
Russian writer, one is not an Eng- 
lishman.” The characters cannot 
be English people, though Tur- 
genev's being the wholly acceptable 
Westerner — he was awarded an 
honorary degree at Oxford — might 
seem to condone such an approach. 
Francesca Annis as Natalya Pet- 
rovna and Nigel Terry as Rakitin 
are Russian In their animation. 
Natalya is played with an excited 
and glowing self-awareness: she 
becomes an actress to herself, her 
cadences sometimes bordering on 
'recitative. Rakitin's emotions are 
close to the surface, with a Russian 
fluency in contrast to which his old 
friend Islaev (Robert Swann) seems 
almost an embarrassed English 
squire in his unwillingness to ex- 
plore what Natalya Is feeling. 

Belyaev (Ewan (Stewart) is 
pleasantly frank and sturdy, more 
perhaps a boy from the village— 
his father does live in the country — 
than the Moscow student whom 
Turgenev had originally made more 
consciously political. Vera (Caroline 
Langrishe) has to grow from a little 
girl to a woman in a single day, but 
achieves a convincing maturity and 
Is broken neither by . Natalya 
Petrovna nor by the disgusting aid 
doctor who sells her prospects of 
happiness for three horses, Shpigel- 


The Short Story 
in English 

Walter Allen 

The Short Story in English aims to 
isolate ihe essential qualities. of the 
modern short story, showing how it 
dlflers from and what It has in 
common with the older form. 

Walter Allen dedls with Ihe rise of 
the genre in late nineteenth- 
century England, and with Its 
somewhat earlier development In 
the United States. Ha examines the 
work of Kipling - in his view the 
finest short story-wrller in any 
language - and the work of the 
most eminent practitioners of the 
form since Kipling. He further 
charts the development of the 
story in the United States and Tn 
other English-speaking countries. 
£9.50 ' 

Our Elders 

J. A: Muir Gray 
and Gordon Wilcock 

This study of the special physical, 
social, and legal needs of the 
elderly has been written In the 
knowledge that neither money nor 
additional staff will be available to 
meet their increased need Tor care, 
and In order jo help make people 
more aware of a sector of society 
growing In numbers; not only In 
Britain but In every developed 
country in .the West. £8.50 
Oxford Paperbacks £4.50 

The Personal Life 
of the Christian 

Arthur W. Robinson 

This elegant IIKIe book, written 
more than eighty years ago, 
remains fresh and compelling 
today. It gives advice on the 
essential ingredients of the 
spiritual life and of Its principal 
difficulties. Bishop John Robinson, 
the son of the author, has 
contributed a preface to this new 
edition. Paper covers £1 .95 

The Ecclesiastical 
History of Orderic 
Vital is 

Volume I 

Marjorie Chibnal! 

This volume completes the 
publication in six volumes of The 
Ecclesiastical History, which has 
been called 'the greatest of all 
medieval chronicles'. It Includes 
the general introduction to the 
whole edition, vylth a detailed 
account of Orderlo's workas a. 
historian, his training In 
an slave nth -century monastic 
sohdol, the nature of his sources, 
and his style and language. £35 
Oxford Medieval Texts 

Paved with Good 

intentions 

The American Experience 
and Iran 

Rarry;RUbih ; 

This book ohronlfcfes American 
foreign policy In Iran from before 
the first days of the Pahlevj : - 
dynasty. It sheds light on.much 
behind-the-scenes dealing, like 
the CIA's Involvement In the Shah's 
feturri to power In 1953, and* gives 
new Insight Into many Qf the central : 
characters. in a modern tragedy’., • 
which threatens the stability of the! 
world. £6.95 ' . 
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COMMENTARY 


Male chauvinist hull 


Simple hindsight 


By Andrew Hislo»p 

Raging Bull 
Various cinemas 


"Now. sometimes, at- night, when 1 
think back ", remarks Jake La Motta 
in Ills autobiographical book, Raging 
Bull (1970), 11 1 feel like I’m looking 
at an old black-and-white movie 
myself. . . . Not a good movie, either, 
jerky, with gaps in it, a siring of 
poorly lit sequences, some of them 
with no beginning and some with 
no end *. His " true story of a 
champ" has all the ingredients of 
a classic Hollywood fight movie — 
a bum Italian boy from the Bronx 
making good twixt Cod and the 


in black and white, it is a string — 

of sequences, some without begin- p p fl * ar riarlfp 
ning, some with no end: excerpts D ; x Kiel uainc 

of fights, stills from them or merely _ — _ 

their dates, and episodes from La g a j u t j 0 an 

Motra’s life outside the ring (but Arts Theatre, Cambridge 

not from before his fighting career) 

with the minimum of narrative 

explanation. His first wife disap- nf all Shaw's plays. S 


- — '■* ' — historical figures impersonating Characters who step in mid 

_ , certain forces und ideas which nf the present in this way are wpI 

By Peter Clarke appealed to SI taw. It conveys little served by Cut rick Hober Ison’s s« 

understanding of fiflcciiili-cetmiry which dominaies the nrorinMi!!. 1 

. _ France but Instead speaks to the visually. Stark tubular metal unit. 

» . concerns of the twcnlietli-ceimirjr are wheeled into a versatile S eri» 

Arts lheaci e, C anibndgo mind. The discussions between the uf plans, and always enclosed by*! 

■ . - > ■ ■ ■ ■ Earl of Warwick and Cuuclmn, mesh surround. The image is altero* 

Of all Shaw’s Dlavs Saint Joan B j s ! ,0 P of Beauvais depend fur ately of a scaffold and a conceit 

P 811 u„hi, ihn mn« their effect on the audience’s t rat mu cautp. U allows considerable 

UtSrl ed n success complicity In the understanding freedum nf movement in devdopine 
SEWS unusual JSJZSi that the sisicenth nnd sevunteeniK the act Inn mul is used to freS^f 


B ears From the screen as soon as j 1BS probably established ine most *"-* , . r" ’ 
e meets Vickie (Cathy Moriarty), direct popular appeal. Its success 

.ini.Hn hit) ha lira, , I . .1 nv.n.ll ,,.,nn inBC 1118 SI 
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.Everybody's 
Boswell 
Abridged by 
FRANK MORLEY 
Illustrated by 
E.H. SHEPARD 

'Open this volume at any • 
page and the chances are that 
one will be hooked/ 

Ion Trewin ' . 

$.95 . 

Thomas Hardy 

The Writer and . 

His Background 
Edited by 
NQRMANPAGE, 

'This new collection of essays 
1 b an excellent work . there 
is justification for such a 
yohime onHardyi his. ‘ ... 
background is always ■ . ' 
perceptible, arid the . 

, contrlbutorsdeUneate it 
: exiefiy;. ; . ftiisr.among the 
bifestof its kind/ Keilfi Fielding 
£12.50 • V ■' • 


r i,„ honurlFiil vnnns cirl he was 'j. „„ , mnai.nl P*tnnr imon inBt 108 swuccnin nnu scviuuui-mii iiil- umi is user 10 freeze a 

later triy Eve he f £“ d.l. rT k h^dled As centuries are about to Happen. In tableau at the end nf each scene in 

sentences whkli do not firm ^vnirimiccd actor Ronald short, this is the littlc did-they-know a gcueially unforced way. Thh 

a^iarge^ropoSon of X film, rXbp^E S sayf X problem **ool of history. .Thus Warwick, f is particularly effective 
are broken up by slow motion j s not ' easy but it is simple. 0 bland cynicism in David Lyon s »Jj tht dream scene at the end. The 
and the sudden contra sling of This is the spirit in which accomplished performance, is Riven «}«•* reappears before 

claustrophobic close-up shots of j u ij' e Covington tackles it In 1° n,us "JL, ° t 11 ,i 1 L, ,c H* 11 ^ ^ ,r, » w foniicd Irani hu 
punching with a wide-angle view of Nancy Meckler’s Cambridge Theatre 'Jf an . represents to the status quo. niiscruiilc siauis us Dauphin by his 
the liiiH that Hives it an eerv rT.™,.™ nrnHurrinn and her He ,s concerned with the pohticul cornua non in K he mis Cathedra at 
s^lil^emXefl Inside a n nd 5S fi to persons like hin, self her agency. lie [email* J 
s ,de .he ring., th« camera some- , mUwniMd triumph over ““ “‘’J'! 1 « S,'., 


mob. It is not only the understand- 
ing priest from the reform school 
who turns up with welcoming arms 


to watch him win the world middle- 
weight crown, but also the bookie 
whom La Moca thought he had 
murdered years before. There are, 
tqo, elements in the life of tills 
brutish man, whose periods of im- 


f mteticc and abstinence were fol- 
owetl by bouts at sexual indulg- 
ence ana violence, which would 
make a savage exploitation movie. 

Martin Scorccse's film is neither 
a Hollywood story, nor a celebration 
of sex and violence, but a work 
more akin to La Motto's "cine- 
matic" perception of his past. Shot 


b jug oi cum "Hiei, ms uuuit uciug Ktatinz tne oovious. J.ne result is ■* , , . — , , — % — , ■ r — , v — 

rubbed with a blood-soaked sponge. B lively and faithful rendering, witii on ®^ out spiritual threat from posthuiuously c uim to bp her 
T , M «ence iroriv idealism and a P 10US peasant girl whose soul admirers. A dead saint is evidently 

In La Monas "film" there is all allo^their Dla^e he would like to save. But pretty n much less awkward proposition 

‘no musical score, just sometimes taugnter an aiiowea tneir piace. sQon we jee him ponc jc r in8 the thnn a living one. Tills is not a 

the sound of a police siren or a This is not a truly historical implications of "what the Eurl of solemn and tragic Joan, but It is a 

C Lstol shot”. Scorcese's soundtrack, p j H y |j Ut rather an encounter with Warwick calls protestaniism ”. poignant one for ail tfiat. 

y contrast, a blend of romantic 
strings, period songs, loud animal 

grunts (as opposed to the often ' 

quiet speech) and amplified ^/| rj lri.fliO HAW 
blows, provides vital binding to his lv IICtT 


strings, period songs, loud animal 
grunts (as opposed to the often « • 

quiet speech) and amplified Yk/U rj Iri.n.fV npu/ 
blows, provides vital binding to his lv IICTT 
film’s fragmentary form, orchestrat- 
ing a view of La Motta which ggggBg SgBJgSBSS 

ranges from the balletic to the 
brutal. And unlike La Motta’s, Rv CrfllB RrOWh 
Scorcese’s is a good film, his best J 6 

since Mean Streets, which also 

depicts the New York Italian com- The Stalker 

munity. Technically brilliant, at Academy Cinema, Oxford Street. 

times almost too controlled in Its - 

manufacture, it contains a' central ' 


performance of tecr dying power by 0 f ten in Tarkovsky’s new film, the Wwe’vi 
Robert de Niro, the rage of "the camera fol i owg th e back of a of mind”. 
Bull matched almost by the mad- character’s head as if it is trying It is sc 


that if they manage to reach the other. His voyage is from scepti- 
Room within it their most profound cism to fear. The quieter, less 
desires will come true. Almost the obstreperous professor fears for 
whole of this long film follows the different reasons: if any msn cm 
three temperamental men on their have iiis desires, Dny tyrant or rogue 
extraordinary journey towards this may eventually dominate and tram- , 
grail, a journey made all the more form the world. So the professor r 
difficult by the volatility of the carries with him, hidden away, < f 
surroundings — “ at each moment it’s bomb to destroy the Room. i 

as if we’ve made it up by our state ... , , , _ 

of mind ", one of them says. The Stalker has made die Journey 

a number of times before, hut is not 


grace. 

For Scarcese, 
Motto’s life is not wi 
tlon. There is no 
priest (or resurrected 


pi ass of water is seen from above, stalker is Initially an effort. Each 


the wretched, the man who an 
deliver people to a knowledge that 


priest (or resurrected bookie) in his recognizable humdrum perspective 
film, but he ends it with the words oil the glass and a man in bed, from 
of the man in John’s Gospel, Once o side-angle. 


I ets from the everyday 
le closer to the heart < 


V wnrlH that though desires for the future 
Y nf W *°hn may he agonies for tho present, the 

of the Zone ox i itenco u f those agonies can, YfWi !- 


1 was blind, now I can see.” He T he man is the Stalker, a guide (a transition marked by a change gfjg' J °* ocS of a life (beyond, 

has also spoken of La Motta’s show- to a prohibited area known as the from black and white to colour) mvtterinus 1 aid imrevealed. One o( 

,n g us that we have metaphoricaUy Zone. "What is it?” a famous the more complex and diverse saTlsfacLions of the film 

to break our hands to get out of scientist has asked, become its motives and fears; but u 1 ? whSh the innocent, 

of m hia 0 havinii *£!■ A meteorite, or a visitation from fere Is such conviction In i nqu |sltlve y camera, always seeing 

of his having to go through his Outer Space? Whatever it was, Tarkovsky’s slow and relentless n™i tlilnp* nna^n fish, a bow 

MhUveSoX m Wn^?sS^tJ r, ‘ We ther f a ?P ea J ed > ? ur small ! a that very soon the mind of mil j k „ l a ntl-<becomcs an lnJ*j 

nrl- ihnwnTn o^mfracleof miracles : the^Zone. , «nds itself hunting wherever he flnn)Me part of the metaphysial 


mother's womb again in ordef to 
achieve some kind of sanity We 

?In We sent in troo * ,s - None of them Hunts. y«n.Tnw“rf the tra7elle«Vf iwr* \ • 

his. cell after he has been ^con- ,Y e surrounded die The idea that thoir deepest the end nhoro is o shot of : 

victed of allowing under-age prosti- d?d ^ right H P afthoi?J?l*m ^ SQ , on , be real “? d Stator’s erbpied daughter's headas i. 

tutes into his club aid r ■ • * ' ' alUlQURh I m not becomes less attractive to tho she seemingly walks across ■ 

n * , _, aur r f 1 writer and the professor tlie closer After a long while, tho camera drag 

ui t i ^ j n , Ibis man, The Stalker meets, the professor and they come to the Room. Bored back to reveal that tho child Is bwng 


We sent in troops. None of them hunts, 
returned. Then we surrounded the The 


.L uT/i ! II T. I lu " ine amiKer meets, tne protessor and tnev come to the Room. Bored back to reveal that tho enuu ■ 

pathological in his jealousy, savage the writer -he is to take on his Illicit With his own world, tho writer was carried on tho shoulders of aer l. 

to his women, Is not made explicit, journey into the Zone, explaining always sceptical of interost in any father. 

All we are given of his life 

after his release from prison is a — - - - _/ , w — 

Scene which opens and closes the 

Sirf-orraanw^ Among this week’s contributors 

His reciting the famous "I- could 

have been a contender ” speech ^ i. 
from On. the Waterfrqnt marks the John Baylby’s books include The . Henry Gifford’s books include Tof- Brian Montgomery is the nuthorot ■. 

distance- of Scorcese’s film from Uses of Division: Vtiitu and Din- stop: a Critical Antholajiu. 1971. A Fiald Marshal in the Fatnm ' 


Eiiu Kazan’s, rather that) any harmony' in Literature, 1976. , 


Joiin Baylby’s books include The . Henry Gifford's books include Tof- 
Uses of Division: Unity and Din- stop: a Critical Anthology, 1971, 

mi iM 7 1 mr ti snmi 


spiritual change in La Motta, who 
shows. most remorse when he de- 


and Pasternak, 1977. 


Brian Montgomery is the nutlior of 
A Fiald Marshal in the Famw 
1973. 


T. J. Binyon is a Fellow of Wad- 


AnorRw Grauam is a Fellow of Janet Morgan is tho editor 
Baliiol College, Oxford. Richard Grossman’s Dienes ■ w, " 


nies his aggressive instincts by de. ham College, Oxford. Balhol College, Oxford. Richard Grossman's Diaries j C/._ 

. liberately losing a fight. , • Cabinet Minister, 1976-7. and .t" 

What is madfl «blich in rtwi fitm William Boyd's novel A Good Man ^kofpRHy GwGSONs^ most repent Backbench. Diaries of Ficn^ 

: is nor t in A/rica was published earlier this The Fle ' ta > Crossman which is published next 

; womb hut Ws central ; Incestuous ?***" ' P UD ^ snecl }*** V***- week. 

James Campbell is the editor of the Donald Hall's most recent collac- Kennetu O. Morgan’s Wales 


5S d Jambs Campbell 'la the editor of the ' Donald Hall's most recent collac- Kenneth O. Morgan’s Wales fJJJ 

?™^L„ ,r K ey D 0 i e c^ c i > - Th S New Edinburgh Revieu). , ■ rion of poems, Kicking the Leaves, /980 „ill be published later this 

screenplay b y Paul Schrader and •• ' was published in 1978. vear 

■Mardik -Martin transposes:- tD this TbrencR CavB is (he anthor. of The y * 

relationship pi any details of the Cdrhucopian Text, 1979. * ■ . . . Jeremy HaRdiE is Vice-Chairman of Paul Muldoon’s mostrecenrcoue 

-Wta W ud» *= Monopolies Co mm l.slo«. ; 


U 'JUde less earing v ind there will R e 
He I ; " rouble .lipataira”- ■: he ,' TT 
FBlBBYk&i' ’THfi 1 itmv v» 


Reform and- Reformation, 1977, 


remark^.- The brothers ' atop seein; 
■ eadh’ ptber -afttfr La MbttaT». atrflcl 


e ;U. A.. FWnpduPE 
t ' :the recent South 

!** • <fi|. - . as -r 


year. 

f Paul Muldoon’s most recenrcolkC’ 
tion of poems, Why Bromlee 
was published last year. • 

9 John Rosa is a Senior Le i ^ u ^ r t hB 

PrencH and Socio-Lingulsrics « u. 

j University of Essex. 

: .T. A. SinppBY*s b J >ok , S iA 1 ? i 
|f Beowulf: Stud»«J»» ST S iq 79 
I ture Series, Number 70, 

8 Rowland Smith is 

>■ English at Dalhousle 'J <5 

, His : books include ^/„ an( i|itp 

if Pnlemi* • tho I-iterOT U PerS° T ' a 


a sexual ftrpiUarlt 

wiftj an. elephaiit.tp the-tnother c 

unknown 1 caller. Hi era (s 
Tedondliatlpn with Joey |a the illn 


hy: of the bpotra singer Maria Prjlip I^rin’s' tnoSc recent col- 
br ^‘ , ; i- . : of w Windows, 'Gujuan 

« W, - Kmdolph ^ v.y:;f : i '• % -;j • . ... ; ' waff of 

yhUl. -A - Political Life '.will; - be : ! Ttmothv . A ; Chbtsto 


V M ? '"'H; . j:^\m^We«t(Bli2abekhSt / J 5* ^% ^ iitb fiartge- Ip ;the 
- ho 9 k. The real’ Joey. is. suing the. 

f : . ■>;. ‘ f Mm ,t company,-; .y,. - a - 

i.i,’ ■ ; '. -v- ih"J- 


■’ i ' i V • . • ,l '-> ' 

rpceht cijJW'..- 


,G A(LiT J is. a Professor of: .David VVriGht’s m °ftJtt dbseW ■ 
^ Hebrew Unlver- tlon of poems Is ^ . 

;-v. ... dons, 1980. ' . • •/ ‘‘j V'- •; 
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Irish History 

Sl r| _Roy Foster in his dislike of 
linear history seems to have gone 
round the bend (Commentary, Feb- 
ruary 13). 

He writes: "... recent scholar- 
ship suggests that the Fenians were 
inspired as much by contemporary 
European movements and the Anglo- - 
French crisis of 1859 as by any 
native tradition of nationalism. . . . 

As much by? It has been known 
for years that such influences had 
some lateral bearing on Fenianism 
_a cursory reference was actually 
made to this in the BBC series— 
but in a television programme 
about the native roots of a still 
active Irish nationalist conflict 
such details are distracting foot- 
notes. Dr Foster may well argue 
that history is too delicate a study 
to be exposed to the necessary 
over-simplifications of television, 
and on a strict academic level I 
would agree with him, but then is 
history to be allowed to make sense 
to no one but academics ? 

Again: "... the old idea [my 
italics] of apostolic succession from 
Tone to Parnell to Pearse . . 

I am sorry, but there was such a 
succession and for extreme Irish 
nationalists there still is, bs Dr 
Foster could have been reminded 
if he had bothered to wait for the 
last BBC programme. Would details 
of O'Connell’s cooperation with the 
Whigs, or of Gavan Duffy and the 
Tenant League — interesting ini • 
poises in the development of Irish 
political nationalism — have been 
suitable material for disquisition in 
such programmes ? Or is the de- 
velopment of anything in history 
too linear a concept for Dr Foster ? 

And again : , . the a-dea that 

[the Famine] inspired later nine- 
teenth-century nationalism, while 
teleologically attractive, is not 
borne out by detailed study. . . ." 
Anyone with any knowledge of tiho 
inarticulate public emotion -which 
Irish nationalist activists had to 
work on In order to give eventual 
popular substance to their political 
theories will rub ‘their eyes in 
amazement at such a statement. In 
this context I quote a letter received 
from a viewer after the Famine pro- 
gramme, typical of a number of 
others : ". . . (My father [before the 
First World War] had an interest 
in a salmon fishery Bt Taelin, 
Donegal, and as a result we had a 
succession of Catholic domestics. 
During winter nights my sister nnd 
I heard many tales of famine from 
mem. Folk memories are long in 
Ireland and you would have thought 
from these girls that the. Famine 
happened only r short time ago.” 

Hie Famine (and it was not just 


Dublin would have been no more 
effective in dealing with the 
economic and social catastrophe is 
not relevant to a narrative of the 
way in which Irish popular resent- 


Reading 
Henry James 


opinion remained " unchanged ”, 
Yet on October 29 Admiral Jelllcoe 
felt obliged to warn his First Lord, 
Arthur Balfour, that our losses in 


it reauy isn't necessary to quote ar J ZU J- 1 was cmeny wo: 

Carlyle to tell us this) Is linear her inability to write clearl; 

‘, h 7„r >■ j?- RSsfiflSft u th« ii" 

EH 1,1 * he ® traigh tf 0r wa rd facts sprang from the fact that 

™ t her f r 

ham pub -bombing was analogous to “roiessor Kermode m* 
the. Clerkenwell explosion in that r ? ason « for disagreeing with my re 


her iimbility to write dear ly ; I had fiK .?° uld faU far 

privately assumed, until reading the short of our desires . 

Professor's letter, that this partly By the end of the year our losses 
sprang from the fact that Englisn were rising catastrophically. For 
was not her first language. four months we remained defence- 


Eric Ambler 

Sir, — Eric Ambler's The Mask of 
Dimitrios was published in the 
United States in 1939 as A Coffin 
for Dimitrios. The " slip ” is neither 
intentional nor Freudian, but solely 
the reviewer's (David Lodge, Feb- 
ruary 20). 

ERIC HOMBERGER. 

University of East Anglia, Univer- 
sity Plain, Norwich NR4 7TJ. 


! 


Professor Kermode may Jew against the submarines. The < r< f In nonmirnnc » 

asons for disagreeing with my re- Navy on which we depended for V^StStl-B TO US 

- - - - survival had failed us. In May, at 


the Clerkenwell exoloslon In that reasons tor disagreeing with my re- 7'. T‘ r , a u V ,; . 

both actions werl Jarred 1 for view, but what are they? He does survival had failed us. In May, at 
their cause b^ meS who called not P rovlde an ^swer to my chief eleventh hour, Jellicoe withdrew 


Army and In that both profoundly factual err0rs * that ** >* obscurely J he tables were then turned The 

shocked British ooinibn about written > wd th « h only occasion- Na 7 fought -back, won their battle 

irpinnH . tho Trnl i „ ... “22" ally refers to its subiect. Henrv against the submarines and while 


Ireland ; the Treaty urns a surrender aliy refers to its subject, Henry 
to terrorism just as withdrawal by J ame8 ' 


Britain 


Northern Ireland 


mes. doing so escorted a million men 

St L safe a hard ' 


would be in a different historical Genesis of Secrete book by Pro- P r f ssed i " France * , 

context today (though it was not fessor Kermode. Perhaps I should Would it not therefore be more 
officially called that at the time have done? He manages to infer, true to say that In winning the war 
and would not be today); and surely none the less, that I have got this the Navy played not a secondary 


Dr Foster, whose work on the book wrong in some way and that but a dual role, having both to win 
young Parnell I much admire, is of its argument “ is approximately the their own war and give vital aid 

precise opposite” of the view I to the army in theirs? 


all people aware that the only 
typical thing about any of Parnell's 
speeches was that they were unpre- 
dictable. This was made clear in 
the programme about him. The 
speech about "no man putting a 
boundary to the march of a nation ” 
is — unless one is obsessed by the 


attributed to him. Since I did not ANTHONY POLLEN, 

mention -the book, I do not know t i m . T r „_ Tinner Strand 

whether my words were the oppo- S tre« Sandwich Kent 
site, the precise opposite or only btreet * » anfl wcn, Kent. 

approximately the precise opposite 

of the received doctrines. But when DaSiI 

Professors of English can write in J; ‘01X681 J\61(l 

this way, what hope is there for „ , . . , 

those of us who belong to the Sir,--fln his review of Brian 
" leisured class of critics”' ? And Taylor’s The Green Avenue (Feb- 
What, incidentally, can this phrase ruary 13) (Francis King attempts 
mean, if it does not apply as much t0 adjust the received notion of 

r«mK?u ,el 0Wi , of K,n8 ’ s , Col l ege ’ Forrest -Reid’s private life by 
Cambridge, as to anyone else? suggesting that Reid did achieve 

A. N. WILSON. sexual congress with Kenneth 
16 Richmond Road, Oxford. Hamilton. (Moreover, he states that : 

“In the case of at least one other 
of Reid’s youthful friends, there is 
JJnnfn the -probability that sexual inter- 

.L/. a Lite course, however furtive and dumb- 


approximately the precise opposite 
of the received doctrines. But when 
Professors of English can write in 


is— unless one is oosessed oy tne Professors of English can write in 
need to make one thing not follow this way, what hope is there for 
another— a particularly relevant those of us who belong to the 
one in tracing the development " leisured class of critics^' ? And 
(pace Dr Foster again) of Irish What, incidentally, can this phrase 
nationalism. Which presumably is mean, if it does not apply as much 

tuliv lr it m-nvAn nn thu crnt-im rn » n tka f.l1n«n .t vL.>. 


why it is graven on the statue to to the fellows of King’s College, 
Parnell in the main street of the Cambridge, as to anyone else? 
capital of the Irish nation which . AT 

eventually developed. Or are statue, 1C T3 . , 
atreet, capital and nation simply ^ Richmond Road, Oxford, 
not there? 

There are many other points T\q nfo 

made by Dr Foster on which I -L/rtUlC 

would wish to take issue, but his Sir,— David Robey in the course 

silliest comment is understandably of his review of my book Dante the 
reserved for a field in which he is Maker (February 13) tries to sum 
£° t „. fal, ? ,1,ar - He 9U 88 esl5 » ha t *e U p the theory of poetic inspiration 
BBC’s later programmes rnay have expressed there ill the following 
been altered after seeing the excel- words: "... its basic propositions 
lent ITV programmes which began being that true poetry depends 
after the BBC transmission had for its ef[eCt on the i nte nslt v of the 
started and which ended before experience from which it derives 


IJniifn the probability that sexual inter- 

.L/.aillC course, however furtive and dumb- 

Sir,— David Robey in the course lin 8* fl J so l ° ok P 1 "®**" ^ 
of his review of my book Dante the aaya ®l a ®where, The Green Avenue 


they finished. Anyone with any an d that the experience Is likely 


knowledge of how a television 
series is made (quite apart from a 
knowledge of the integrity and in- 
dependence* of mind of the BBC’s 


he BBC’s 


series producer: Jeremy Isaacs) 
would know that the structure of, hnol™ 

and choice of film for, the BBC's “if ftj.f' 

lator programmes must have been Jf r *L, 1 SI{ iSjKrinnlJISSI 
decided on long before Thames ? ont “‘ M 1 sa 7 ft 8 * inspiration comes 
Television went on the air 10 Btatefl higher consciousness. 

Television went on the air. j say, for example, on pege 295, 

ROBERT KEE. "True inspiration comes to the 
5 Wetherby Gardens, London artist in a state of enhanced con* 

SW5. sciousness ” ; ju pages 297-8 I write 

of the effect of states of higher 
consciousness in fusing together 
Sir Alnprr associations, memories, and images 

falwvl t j nt0 new i ns ights and inspirations ; 

T) inkorilonn on P ft 8 e *° 9 » after discussing older 

J\lCI14rU»UII theories of the unconscious In reia- 

• _ . _ , „ tion to Dante and creativity, I 

Sir, — G8vi n Stamp in his observa- specifically state that “the most 
tlons on Simon Home 8 Sir Albert interesting point about artistic 
Richardson : The Professor (Janu- creation is its conscious rather than 
ary 30) singles out for special j ts unconscious origins”. 

Ctolic “Sw. WILLIAM ANDERSON. 

Britain and Ireland. Your readers 40 Sheen Road, Richmond, Surrdy. 
may be interested to Jeam that 
thie "magnificently illustrated 

book . , . surely the most handsome JUUiUUl 

twentieth-century British puoHca- j • * « . 

tlon on architecture ”, according to aiMl Alt6r 

your reviewer, will be reissudd : 

this year % Classical . (America add .. Sir,— Paul : C> Kennedy in his 
W, W. Norton and Company with review '. (Januaiy Z) of The Great 
the aid of the Arthur Ross Founda- Gunnery Scandal has revived the 
tion of New York. ancient controversy as to whether 

ctrndiv hoiFE REED our failure to win decisively at Jut- 
to nmas land ^f«cted the course of the war 
Classical America. Box 821, Times d , hH . dona so with cballens- 


to take the form, in the first 
instance, of a visionary message 
from tiie unconscious.” 

This is strange because I ascribe 
no such function to the unconscious 


today) became e most Important 

trVu ” ie fo ack Bround to many 
man men and women’s resentment 
“Wlnst British rulo in Ireland. Or 
““ft we be so un-linear that 

22!" "f* cnn even have a back* 
Bround ? 

• J? . thfo. context Dr Foster’s 
criticism of the . Thames Television 
S,^® ramm ? ,# use of modern folk- 
memory of the Famine is parricu- 
ft? inepL The old man said he 
*teard of corpses with their 
mouths, stained green by eating 
Sf. i and , nettles. Dr .Foster says 
Sr* 8 * folk-memory actually im- 
wDBd by anyone unfortunate ehough 
p. va been . educated out of 
tarty's History of Ireland. Well, 
What is unfortunate 
r«2 ut particular piece of edu- 

? Corpses were found with 
mouths stained green by eat- 
J,® 8^®.. and nettles, as contem- 
newspaper accounts attest. 

n^-.F^ter says; that "the weight 
2L -r® March by 1 social ana 

'< hlstprlahs” since Cecil 
tv n ra ’^^ 1 - wrote her book 
Bmger has "implicitly 
bl her generalize- 
SfeilWi I*' true though the bulk 
hsf^ c ^ ^Parch was in fact dohe 
-jJJS® 'rtrote ' It. But one 
WnenUkation r J this : " has - not 
. that 1 hundreds >of 
°f people in : Ireland died. 
ifiA- .^Mult<qrthe Famine' and that 
r'VPWpie tfl all parts of Ireland 
Were .. appalled at' what 
and ; 'Manned ; British 
E W^t' What relevant question 


contexts I say that inspiration comes 
in states of higher consciousness. 
J say, for example, on pege 295, 
" True inspiration comes to the 
artist in a state of enhanced con- 
sciousness ” ; ou pages 297-8 I write 
of the effect of states of higher 
consciousness in fusing together 
associations, memories, and Images 
into new insights and inspirations ; 
on page 409, after discussing older 
theories of die unconscious In rela- 
tion to Dante and creativity, I 


“ errs on the side of reticence ”, 
and if only for the sake of bio- 
graphical accuracy (not, after ali, 
an unserious consideration) any 
substantiated information about 
such iprivate matters is af Interest. 
Since, as far as I know, there is 
no published confirmation of what 
Mr King aiSeges, his manner of 
simply asserting it serves only to 
contuse the biographical impression 
with rumour. - and speculation.- 

ADAjN HOiLLfflNGBURST.. ‘ • 
17 Cobden Crescent, Grandpont, 
Oxford. 

‘The First 
Moderns’ 

Sir,— I don't know why Dame 
Frances Yates in her review of 
Joseph Ryk wart's The First 
Modems should suggest (January 
16) that until sha published a book 
In 1969 " it was assumed that there 


Sir, — Before correcting A. N. 
Wilson about Castle Dangerous , 
Alan Hindle (Letters, February 13) 
should have looked at & map. Both 
in his introduction to the novel, 
and in the first chapters, Scott— 
witii references to Douglas Water, 
-the Cairntable hill and the Kirk or 
St Bride — made it clear that Castle 
Dangerous was the one at Douglas 
in Lanarkshire and not (as Mr 
Hindle supposes) Castle Douglas, 
the town in Galloway fifty miles 
to the south. The latter is indeed, 
as Mr Hindle says, in the country 
of Guy Mannaring (and of Rea- 
gaunrieO'; Castle Dangerous Is in 
the country of Old Mortniirp. 

JANET ADAM SMITH. 

57 Lansdfowne Road, London Wll. 

Byron, Shelley 
and Keats 

Sir, — The answer to Richard 
Gordon McCloskey’s inquiry 
(letters, February 6) is in his own 
country. The verse -(not a limerick) 
Is from A Pig's Eye View of Litera- 
ture by the iate Dorothy Parker. 
It reads : 

Byron and Shelley and Keats 
were a trio of lyrical treats. 

The forehead of Shelley was clut- 
tered with curls, 

And Koats never was a descendant 
of earls, 

And Byron walked out with a num- 
her of girls, 

(But it didn't impair the poetical 
feats 

Of Byron add Shelley, 

Of Byron and Shelley, 

Of Byron and Shelley and Keats. 

ELIZABETH BURTON. ' 
10 New Yatt Road. Witney, Qxon 
0X8 6NZ. 

Postage: Inland 15Jp Abroad 17p 


specifically state that “ the most was no evidence of any influence 
interesting point about artistic 0 f Renaissance architectural theory 


creation is its conscious rather than j n England until the advent of Inigo 
its unconscious origins’. Jones in the early seventeenth cen- 

WILLIAM ANDERSON; tury”. Chapter 3 of Sir John Sura- 
40 Sheen Road, Richmond, Surrey, merson's .Architecture, in Britain 

. • 1530 to 1830 in the great Pelican 

series, published in 1953, if entitled 
Tliflanrl "Elizabethan Architects: Influences 

dUUdUU an( j Methods”. Sir John discusses 

nn il A there the "substantial influence” 

allU AUtl. of Serllo', of Alberti and, of course, 

.. Sir,— Paul C> Kennedy in his °S Prqtfw. aives ^ ionR list 

review •.( January 2) of The Great ^e books avail able to English- 

Gunnery Scandal has revived the man at nme • j n Lptln, lta].l®n 
ancient controversy as to whether and , ? s . w ?^ , BS *ll e stra P - 

our failure to win decisively at Jut- work " Flemish books. . (I quote 
land affected the course of the war J™, Sir John.Summeraon’s book 
and has done so with the chalieng- because It /Is. so easy to refer to.) 
ing comment that It is a nonsense ., As -for what got buijt, it was not, 
to imagine that it did so. In sup- as she suggests, only “the wooden 

port of this opinion he states cate- public theatre”. Sir John, writing 

gorlcally that the war could be won about Dr John Calus/ describes him 


Md , has donfl S{J whh thfl chal i eng . 

Square Station, New York, ny in| c(mupBlt that It is a nonsense 


Edward Thomas 

sSt% T^h^r/%. C.y ZTd ° £ n °' C0Dtr ° f ,ea 

the statement .that ■ _ 


ft i“he full-length study. to The truth [a that in 1914. as n oHmltV towns " (page. 108): 

dawte Itself entirely” to Thomas’s 1939, there were two major battle Caius had travelled and taught in 
Doetrv. For the sake of complete-,, areas— one at sea, one on land. Padua, and had^begun .hi# quad- 
neas mav I refer your readers to Defeat at sea, in either case, to the E a ?8 ,e at Gonvijle Hall In ?Iam- 
Hans Ulrich Seebert thesis Modeme point that our supplies were cut off, bridge in-1565, which includes the 

nans UIIIUI »■»»** - - J. j I.J ... rhnrnnirhlv . rliuifcrlidaBlanfa Cola 


Pastoraldichtimg in England (Frank- would have led to immediate un- 
furt aid Main, 1979). the second part conditional surrender. Defeat on 
of which T a fulfWh study of land, on the other hand, es we saw 
Thomas’s poetry entioed Edward in 1940, would have led merely to 
Thomas (1878-1917) : Auf der Suche a temporary stalemate with the 
laChder t^lotJen Ueimat., .. . issue, of the u war stiU vride open. 

ROTTWR POSTMUS No question then as to which of the 
... TT n < V prativ two battles was secondary. 

of E "Imster da 's P u ^ straat 21 ^ Id June ^916, after Jutland, the 
^ strategic, situation in your reviewers 




1 English Department, -Untyere w 
of Amsterdam, Spuisttaat 210, 
.Amsterdam,- 



“ as one of the first of those Renais- 
sance scholars to whom antique 
architecture was important and who 
deliberately stimulated its introduc- 
tion, into the buildings of the two 
university towns ” ,• (page . 108) : 
Caius had travelled and taught in 
Padua, and had begun, .his quad-. 


thoroughly classicchegglante Gate, 
of Virtue and the Gate of Honour. 

. The second half of the sixteenth 
century was a dry period for church 
building,- but classical monuments 
and porticoes Warp being built all 
right. • " . ' 

■ ELIZABETH YOUNG. ■ 

: 100 Bayswater Road, London . 
WZ 3HJ, . 


THIRD EYE CENTRE 

360 Seuchlehall street, Glasgow 
7 Poeta 

lain Crichton Smith, Robert Gar loch. 
Qaorpa MacKey Brown, Norman 
M>cCh1q, Huah WBoOlarmld. Soriay 
Mac Lean. Edwin Morgan. 

ExhlbiKona, videotapes, publica- 
tions and readings 
Until 14th Maroh, 19B1. 

Exhibition a 

Painting* and . drswinga by Ataxander 
Molfet (a group portrait of all the 
aaren poati, esven portrait palntlnga 
and drawings and aludiea). 
Photograph* by Joaale Ann Matthew. 

Colour vtdeolapee 

Interview* with and readlnga by the 

S pate (with |he exception of Hugh 
lanDlarmld]— six 30 min. programmes 
shown daily throughout the exhibition. 
Interviewer ; Marafia Waller. ' 

Exhibition piibHoatlons 

An SB- page exhibition book with oolour 
platea, arnoiei. Interviews and poama : 
eight full-colour postcard* ; and a 
poater print. 

broohura containing lull delello 
« W« Bbm may he obtained by aend- 
jng a «ln. X *ln.- B.A.8. to i Third Eye 
Broohure^ at the address shown. 

[he exhibition , and . related proleota 
Asve been /uflc/erf by The goo UIM 
Arte Council, : •• 7 poeta " Js parr of 
. SooMaaf craagow j ar ■*. 

Opening tlntaa— 

Tuea,-S»t, io am-5.3h pm 
Suri. t pm-8.80 pm. Cloted Mondays 


. .. Donald RayHeld . 

. CHEKHOV i \ 

THR EVOLUTION OF . . 

•. BOS ART 

... Belt Books "■ i ' • 

.. . iha best coniunemary..an -Ilia 
plays and atorfe* to have appoaretl ‘ 
m EhRUsh. ■ 

. Russian Lit. Triquarterly 
; Students 'aflU* find this book In- 
.valuable and -the general reader 
j will find new-light in this scholar's 
intimacy wit* nls subject. 

V ft g; Pritchett- 
Copies' from the author, •’ • 

• • ' Tall Oak, Baugtaiirat, Hants. ' 
Only £S Inc. p. & p. 
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ENGLISH HISTORY 



Simply severe 


mm 

EYRE METHUEN 



Marianna 
NANCY’ 
BUCKINGHAM 

A moving historical romance 
•which traces the turbulent fate 
and fortune of its remarkable 
heroine. This warm and affecting 
novel marks an exciting 
development in Nancy 
Buckingham’s writing. £6,25 

And in March f 

Hawk of May 

GILLIAN BRADSHAW 

The first in a trilogy which 
dramatizes Britain's early history 
is a compelling story set against 
the romantic backdrop of 
Arthur's Britain. -This is a most 
Intelligent and Imaginative 
exploration of Dark Ago Britain; 
even the magic convinces.’ 
Muy Renault. £0.50 

When the Music 
Changed 
MARIE RENO 

Against the sweeping panorama 
or a divided nation* Mario Reno 
unfolds the spellbinding story of 
Miranda Chase ~ her search Tor 
herself and her romantic destiny. 
This novel of the American Civil 
Wnrhasthe sweep and power of 
Gm With the Wind. £ 6.95 

The Baltic 
Emerald 
EDMUND WARD 

A tense novel of international 
Crime and terrorism which erupts 


Ward loins the Byre Methuen list 
with a thriller which will delight 
nil connoisseurs of action, plot' 
and character. £0.50 ■ 

Centuty 
of Modem; 
Sr Painting 

JOSEPH EMILE 
MULLER and 
FRANK ELGAR 
• A lavish, large format book 


By G. R. Elton 


MICHAEL VAN CLEAVE 
ALEXANDER : 

The First of the Tudors 
A Study of Henry VII and his Reign 

2B0np. Groom Helm. £12.95. 

0 7099 0503 3 


Michael Alexander begins rather 
ominously by telling us that Henry 
VII has only rarely received "the 
recognition he deserves". Since 
just about every modern historian 
who has looked at that king has ex- 
pressed marked respect, we might 
expect a powerful debunking attack, 
but in fact Alexander’s favourable 
assessment differs hardly at all 
from standard views. He ends 
rather embarrassingly with a naive 
construction of a league table in 
which Henry VII is judged to stand 
above the Conqueror, Edward I, and 
so forth. In beween the book does 
rather better, though not very 
much : there is much simplicity in 
it. 

This Is a straightforward account, 
mainly derived from other historical 
studies, of the king’s life and work ; 
its most original section makes 
moro than is justified of the age’s 
contribution to learning and the 
nrts. Alexander is good on court 
pageantry and deals well with diplo- 
malic affairs; on problems of the 
king’s domestic government and 
policy he says sensible things where 
nls guides illumine his path, but 
where they falter or get difficult 
he tends to betray a lack of real 
understanding. If he felt it neces- 
sary to comment on the tax called 
the Fifteenth and Tenth, the origins 
of Star Chamber and Requests, the 
records of the treasuror of the 
chamber, provisos to bills fn parlia- 
ment, and similar tricky technical 
matters, he should have got them 
ntuen mare nearly right than he 
does, 

Alexander’s method lacks 
sovereignty. Far too many footnotes 
■assemble general accounts of very 
varying ages which in many cases 
merely repeat one another, and 
even than this primitive method of 
citation quite often offers poor 


support for what is said in the text. 
He litters his account with refer- 
ences to named historians whose 
heads he tends to count when 
he has to decide between conflicting 
views. A passage in which Pope, 
Auden and Robert Graves are called 
in as consultants, to decide on the 
quality of Skelton's poetry, reads 
like self-parody. There is something 
appealingly medieval about all this, 
but -it hardly constitutes the novel 
and independent assessment of 
Henry V-1I promised in the preface. 
On the other hand, Alexander keeps 
blaming unnamed historians when 
be thinks he discerns in them an 
inadequate enthusiasm for his hero, 
though it is rarely apparent that 
the sins so darkly hinted at have 
actually been committed. 

These defects allowed for, how- 
ever, the book has its uses, as a 

S iuite respectable, rather gentleman- 
y account of the reign. If it were 
not for the claims to originality 
and weight made in the preface one 
could leave it there. As it is, the 
question remains whether it was 
enough to put together this mosaic 
of facts and opinions culled from 
others. That Henry VII needs the 
historian's attention is certainly 
true : the king, his reign and his 
purposes retain far too many 
mysteries. Unfortunately, none of 
them can be brought nearer clarific- 
ation from the printed materials 
available since the state of that 
evidence is responsible for our pre- 
sent knowledge. Anyone seriously 
concerned to understand Henry VII 
and his reign must still spend long 
hours in the Public Record Office 
in the study of mant’seript sources 
which are massive and difficult and 
can be repulsive; probably they 
should not be approached by any- 
one so 111 equipped in the problems 
of Tudor law and finance as Alex- 
ander is. 

What virtue Inheres in any assess- 
ment of Henry's alleged restoration 
of law and order unless one can 
digest D. J. Guth’s demonstration 
that the seemingly formidable 
apparatus of repressive laws re- 
mained virtually unenforced ? How 
can one preserve notions of the 
king’s dominant activity when J. H. 
Baker has shown how the whole 
common law underwent a transfor- 
mation in which royal or even — ~ 

„ — played no part? 

How can one judge any aspect of 


policy without a good look t nt the 
politics of the court and its fac- 
tions, at the aristocracy and its 
manoeuvres, at the daily pressures 
under which Henry operated ? 
Henry's confplcx use of his council 
and of commissions stands at the 
very heart of his rule and its suc- 
cess, and while it is true that there 
are problems crying out to be in- 
vestigated, an account which is not 
even aware that the problems exist 
really will not serve. 

A great deal, after all, depends 
on whether we can really identify 
the king with the actions done in 
his name, or done often enough 
without calling in that name: until 
that question is answered we really 
have no Idea how to judge Henry. 
Alexander solves the problem by 
the time-hallowed devices of simply 
taking his initiative and action tor 

f ; ranted, and of equating supposed 
mention with conjectured achieve- 
ment. If he encounters doubts 
raised by others he dismisses them 
by vouching an older account in war- 
ranty: thus for Henry’s supposed 
production of statutes he refers 
nlmself to H. L. Gray's long ex- 
ploded study of legislation. But 
riding, head in the air, over these 
difficulties only means that we re- 
main on the familiar surface and 
shur our eyes to all the realities. 

It must be emphasized that 


Alexander has put together a recog- 
nizable individual, even If some 
parts of the picture are made of 
cardboard ; what cannot be accepted 
is that he has fulfilled his claim 
to have presented a person very 
different from that found in all the 
textbooks. Typically enough, for 
instance, he accepts the traditional 
view of Henry’s last years, with 
their supposed decline into extor- 
tionate avarice, and he seems to 
accept it on the strength of a kind 
of majority vote rather than because 
he has investigated the problem for 
himself. This, of course, is an 
ancient and well-roasted chestnut, 
but it deserves a word because It 
indicates the sort of work that needs 
to be done on this reign if we are 
ever to gain a better security than 
is obtained from stare super vias 
antiques. 

Many years ago I pointed out that 
the prevalent view of Henry’s 
change of policy and character -was 
derived from contemporary accounts 
demonstrably affected 'by selection 


and self -interest , and I suggested 
that the king’s policy had not » 
much grown savage us always 
been severe. The first point has 
never been refuted and the second 
has net been heeded. I was then 
told thut, according to the record 
evidence, Henry in his last years 
employed various devices to extori 
unjust payments. I analysed those 
devices and concluded that an 
informed view of their meaning 
removed in effect all the appearance 
of novel and unjust oppression: 1 
also drew attention to the fact that 
many of the king’s alleged extor- 
tions appeared to spring from 

[ irivntc men’s feuds. The first point 
las never been refuted and the 
second has not been heeded. 

Next we learnt, quite correctly, 
that Henry’s policy of taking bonds! 
especially from the aristocracy, 
imposed dangers and burdens on a 
large number of people. I asked 
whether the uninvestigated circum- 
stances in which these bonds arose 
should not be considered, and 
whetner the evidence that Henry 
never intended to collect on them 
should not be taken into account: 

I asked for an Informed understand- 
ing of what that bonding policy 
meant. No real answer has been 
attempted — least of all by 
Alexander, who once again laments 
the fate of the earl of Northumber- 
land, heavily fined for the abduo 
tion of a royal ward, without noting 
that the girl died in the earl’s' 
hands. I ask again, ns I have asked 
for years; how justified was the 
so-called reaction of 1509-12 when 
it gave way so quickly to a resump- 
tion of the earlier policies? Why, 
in 1536, did the Pilgrims of Grace 
feel able to look back upon the first 
Tudor’s reign with quite passionate 
nostalgia ? Why, in 1550, did Hugh 


Severely simple 


By R, L. Storey 

BERTRAM WOLFFE : 

Henry VI 

400pp. Eyr« Methuen. £19.95, 
0 41a 32080 4 


A biography of Henry VI is a great 
Challenge. His reign (1422-61, 1470- 
71) was one ot the longest in 
English history. The- volume of 
forma] records surviving • is 
Immense. In contrast, the literary 
remains which might provide per- 
sonal observations are few and 
jejune. Henry's posthumous repu- 
tation Is a further handicap. The 
simpleton of Yorkist chroniclers 
became the "holy' creature” of 

E topagandlsta for his Tudor heirs. 

le could thus be held blameless 
ror the loss of Penry V’B French 
conquest? and for the ensuing Wars 
or the Roses. ' 

, With, dispassionate . Scholarship,' 
Bertram Woiffe provides a more, 
sophisticated assessment, As a work 
ot art, his book deserves high praise 
■for its Well-proportioned structure 
end unpretentious claritt of 
exposition,' Much learning, skilfully 
deployed as , herb, evokes, pleasure 
• « «*. . 88. admiration. . Numerous 
Illustrations -enrich .MthoJ' text, 
although ..One. must regret the 
rodiiced scald: qf manuscripts, m 
.black and. White/ - ■ ;; 

h f ot He history, of Henry’s 
^? n . , ; l lt houih- ta major events In 
i Which he waeOon cor nod are fuilv 
! DfrfWolffe’s perspective , 
■gv widetv Jp Ills usefill survey of 
■Henry'S, rtln drily / Ilere : his purpose 
’R to sqaw that die; governfpent df 
•Henry's two. WogdolhB^was soundly 
conducted by jTi.U uiicles and Other 
cquncillory j f they f alshfully. Strove 
> prbservq' Jt (s ' 1 ah eriu nde, 'The 


with the gradual transfer of power 

with his breakdown in 1453. This 
central period is thus of crucial 
importance in assessing Henry’s 
record as king, in seeking some 
clues to his personality. 

Examination of diplomatic corre- 
spondence, French as well ae Eng- 
lish, has persuaded Wolff e that 
decisions with calamitous results 
were made by Henry alone, secre- 
tively deceiving his council. Ha let 
the wily Charles VII ensnare him 
into i marriage with Margaret of 
Anjou and a commitment to sur- 
render Maine. Further bungling 
gave Charles justification to end 
the truce so dearly bought and thus 
expel the ill-provided English gar- 
neons from France, 

For these disasters parliaments 
blamed. Henry's' advisers. If there 
was theh a convention that “the 
king can do no wrong ”, 8s Woiffe 


suggests. It was unknown to Fortes- 
cue and other Lancastrian judges, 
as it was to the assembly which 
had deposed Richard II fifty years 
earlier. A constitutional fiction 
which was observed was that all 
acts of government were ordered by 
the king. 

Having demonstrated Henry's 
active participation in affairs of 
state, Woiffe can refute Tudor 
hagiography. Henry was vindictive. 
His uncle Humphrey, duke of Glou- 
cester, conveniently died soon after 
arrest, . His duchess had been sen- 
tenced for treason without trial, 
■Woiffe wrongly Mates — she had 
been convicted by a jury of knights 
and squires, ■ The same London 
chronicle acquits. Henry of another 
false Indictment: the Greenwich 
woman was not pressed to death 
because she had reviled Henry, but 
because . she had refused to plead in 
court— an example of peine forte 
et dure. 

Even deary's piety is questioned. 


Latimer urgently lament the 
abandonment of one of Henry VIPs 
devices which, according to the 
chronicles, roused most hatred for 
his rule — the use of paid informers ? 

I am not, as Alexander seems to 
suppose, trying to whitewash the 
king: I have never had anv doubt 
that he ruled throughout with a 
heavy hand. But I am concerned 
that questions fundamental to a real 
understanding of Henrv VII and his 
reign should be so blithely shoved 
aside by an author who claims to 
be illumining our darkness. The 
reign of Henry VII still awaits its 
historian. 


His ultimate motive in founding 
Eton and King's Colleges was sellisn 
concern for his spiritual welfare 
after death. HU statutes required 
the dismissal of scholars if the 
revenues dwindled, leaving the 
chaplains to celebrate masses. This 
was not q unique provision. Henrya 
commissioners who drafted the 
statutes modelled them on Wy*® 4 


■be attributed to Henry Vo wii 1 iucpnv 


At the Memorial Service 

. ! .(After Thomas Hardy j 

1( . The .treasured poems and thoughts in prose, 

■ The [avourtte musid,, yes ; . • 

> ■ By turns voiced out, stringed over, those ■ '■ i ’ 

; " Thm brought him happiness, li • , . . _ 

. The sdlf*— oh yeg^-assembled too ; . 

■ ■ ; ■ ' Kindness mid skill and Milt 

' frjehdsqme hush recalled anew^ ' 

• Worlostone chprmojit,' v-;.' v. •. 

rih yes. Our nidn is gone' away. * . ; : 

. . rn proof whereof he.leavea'notrdce. ■ 

V A perfect stranger hwe toddy . 

■ . . . Already takes, his place. . •„ . . ■». • * 

; ; JohnBayley v"' 


lilPU- <>uuiew|<uiai4es, lira iuuiiucib « • — 

after Souls and Magdalen Colleges, 
i jen-’ Oxford. 

1 vSli Woiffe observes that there Is 1“* 
clear evidence of Henry's involve* 
mBnt i° domestic than in foreign 
’ft policies. His extensive understand- 
uig of bureaucratic procedures ana 
archives, however, enables him to 
WJJ illustrate the administrative chaos 
caused by Henry’s profHgett. 
acquiescence to suits for crown 
jorie patronage; Courtiers fared best . 

• "so poor a king was never peon, 

ioned. nor richer traitors ever been 1 . , 

!' After the loss of Normandy »{*£ 
popular insurrections In .1450, 
Woiffe discerns, signs of fl™ 1 ®* 
control in England’s government, v 
is surely mistaken to praise HenjJ 
Tor this change. He bad lost 
• leading ministers in 1450, fowjW 


IIIIIUOLBl a III ituv, 

murder, and . the .veteran councnw^» 

who took their places must deserve 

sotfee credit. Moreover, the dn't 


to anarchy had already Aomnjjjfl 
the outbreak of formidable baronial 
feuds.., 

.-Henry' emerged from .elfjj 

hiorithe of stupor qt the eqii. 

i45£ He. was then only 
years of. age, his physical healt 
atUl - robust. According, to J, 
Woiffe,; however, there is np 
that Henry had fuljy recovered, n|» 

that he wi^WJ^iSS 
foJe in public affairs. AMeWef w 
• hprrtiless, he lingered as puppe 1 .., 
prisoner untlL hTs . murder. . in . *£ on 
. "Holy King. Hctiry” « aa M s ?Sd 

. credited with; miraculous. cures a 
rescues, but Tudor suits Jot 
canonization .foundered on 
. uninspiring record of his row* 

. 'f V ■’ • ' ' ' . • 
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Puddling away through life 

By Geoffrey Grigson 


The Letters of Edward FitzGerald 
Edited by Alfred McKinley Terhune 
slid Annobelle Burdick Terhune 
Volume 1, 1830-1850. 0 69 1 06383 4 
Volume 2, 1851-1866. 0 691 06386 9 
Volume 3 1867-1876. 0 691 06387 7 
Volume 4, 1877-1883. 0 691 0G388 5 
Columbia and Princeton University 
Presses. £21.80 each. £82.80 the set. 

Prom the huge collection of Edward 
FitzGerald's letters, over a thousand 
of them previously unpublished, are 
we likely to discover a man, or a 
writer, more exceptional thnn wo 
know him to have been already ? 
As long ago as 1947 the co-editor of 
these letters, the late Professor 
Terhune of Syracuse University, 
published a life of FitzGerald (the 
second attempt at a full biography), 
which half explained him, though 
without asking or answering, or 
even approaching, the one question 
of human and literary concern; 
which, naturally, is how an amateur 
author of such flaccid abilities came 
suddenly to .write, and almost as 
suddenly to forget a poem so extra- 
ordinary as the hundred and one 
stanzas of 'his Rubdiydt of Omar 
Khayydml 

In the second of these four 
volumes, we reach and pass by the 
Suffolk-cum-Persian preliminaries to 
the poem, its private and quasi- 
secreL publication oil FitzGerald's 
behalf. by Quarltch the bookseller 


behalf. by Quarltch the bookseller 
(in 1859), and the famous episode of 
its delayed " discovery ” or at 
least celebration by Rossetti, a 


younger man and poet-chaser of 
the pleasures or some of the 

K ' asures of sensation, the poet 
u likely among the Victorians 
to be upset by its distanced epicur- 
eanism. Clues, faint at first, and 
never very direct or strong or un- 
fivaslve— unevasive vis-A-vfs Fitz- 
Gerald himself — begin to appear. 
ihBy accumulate j but even, so each 
reader will need to be fascinated 
enough to tie them into an explana- 
tion. . 

The evidence of the letters—of 
WttGerald’s life and character— Is 
both positive and negatlvo. The 
letters begin at the close of Ilia 
years at Cambridge, when Fitz- 
wrald was well off, independent 
“a H^ure, undecided on a calling i 
l a .k En S l ‘ sh , JuriS Anglo-Irish (his 
gJ.o r fidward Pui'coll had taken 
K wfe's name, FitzGerald), and 
3a than half ‘ rootfld l'» East 

mtfe ut young man, and tho 
rawme*ged man, end the old man 

fan ,a very ,nl,ch tl,ot 

Chn5i« an w a ^* Whon he was old, 
ij.Xiij Keene drew 1 FitzGerald 
« bis organ, back view t 
,, f f“ tc b seems to sny as much 
sWfli.JP 0 ” 1 tIl>n > 1,10 sketch of 
youn « and prim, by his 
friaiuf 10 nnbkoly, yot close 
skfltct ( J ha ^ay. Thnckorny’s 

S ’ withdrawal as If from the 
VtiSJSF* . llfo -. Kaono’s draw r 
J" Llonel Lindsay’s 
■3S*£^ “«) to say 

as this may 
bead r but over ", and, 
* c ° Jn^slble, hair long, 
"Cs r n J r0opl J 1 *' but favourite 
"Whar . ^ rom . tbe organ, 

f done,. after all ? ,f 
0m Thackeray’s sketch it is a 


step back to school and university 

m I he ,i irst . and later friends 
FitzGerald made and kent. At that 
remarkable East Anglian institu- 
tion. Bury Grammar School, (which 
lie loved) FitzGerald made friends 
of James Spedding, who was to be 
Bacon’s editor, J. >M. Kemble the 
Anglo-Saxon scholar, and W. B. 
Donne, who became head of the 
London Library. Superior medioc- 
rity of that kind', and tepid 
orthodoxy, marked most of his 
slightly distant imimates— dons, 
parsons, scholars, and tho like. 
Thackeray, whom he encountered 
when they were undergraduates, 
was an exception — nn exception of 
extra significance ?— -and so were 
the eccentric Tennysons, Frederick 
and Alfred. 

The letters— as well as the Life 
by Professor Terhune— show (how- 
ever much Professor Terhune would 
have objected) a lazy, easy-going, 
well-to-do individualist, who was 
retreative, and bedded— with slight 
or not too persistent, nor at all 
public questioning Hnd unease*— in 
the defensive and respectable 
orthodoxy proper to someone bom 
in 1809 and so In his un- 
ambitious forties and fifties at the 
criticai time. It Is no good imagin- 
ing secrets— or at least secrets of 
action and event- It is no good 
asking what FitzGerald was up to 
—young, and less young, bachelor 
dilettante, in London, in Paris, so 
much on fiis own (he wasn’t one for 
associating much with his family, 
brothers, sisters, parents ; he wasn’t 
given to introducing parents to 
friends, or friends to parents). The 
answer to what he was up to is 
surely nothing. 

Yet as one reads the letters, and 
especially the letters to young 
Edward Cowell, who instructed him 
in a dilettante’s Spanish and then, 
dn the 1850s, in a dilettante's Per- 
sian, a small flame of possible illu- 
mination or revelation begins to 
strewjtlhon; one begins to gkmpse a 
possibly growing strength In Fitz- 
Gersldy dn spite of 'himself, of un- 


acted and nagging desire, exploding 
in the Rubdiydt — and then subsiding 
for ever with age awd quiescence. 

First one has to understand — and 
in this Volumes One and Two of tbe 
(letters afford plentiful instruction— 
bow FitzGerald valued himself as 
writer, os poet in .particular. He 
valued himself not at all. -Here he 
was ambling do curves as slow mid 
Wind as a Suffolk river, amiable, 
kind, and middling. Again and 
again he soys, and he means It, and 
he shows dt in his iiiterniitter.it verse, 

I am no writer, I am no poet. “ I 
have not the strong dnward call, nor 
cruel-sweet pangs of parturition, 
that prove the birth of anything 
bigger than a mouse", he wrote in 
1842, to iGowoll. Then to Co well 
ngnln dn 1849, seven years or so be- 
fore he was first attracted nt oil to 
Omar Khayyflm, "You know how 
little I think at my verses, I never 
wrote more than twenty good ones 
in my life ’’. In a letter of 1851 to 
Cowell's wifa (with whom he seems 
to have been dimly dra love at one 
time) he says “I am no Poet, but a 
good Critic. 1 ’ 

As the letters go by, he seems 
less a good critic than an erratic 
anpreclator. He comes on Blake, 
(by way of Benjamin Heath Malkin, 


his old headmaster at Bury ?), and 
on Vaughan, and Is no more than 
superficially entranced. Comments 
on one modern and another, though 
perhaps the currency of his genera- 
tion, strike one even as rather nasty 
as well as impercipient. He does 
not care for Hawthorne or George 
Eliot. He refers always to Words- 
worth abominably as “ Daddy Words- 
worth”. “1 have rather a wish to 
tie old Wordsworth’s volume" — the 
1820 volume which Includes among 
the Duddon sonnets one of Words- 
worth's supreme poems — “about his 
neck and pitch him into one of the 
deepest holes of his dear Duddon*’. 
He extended a dislike of Victor 
Hugo, whom he called the beginner 
of the " Gurgoyle School ", to 
Browning, "The great Prophet of 
the Gurgoyle School”; and it is 
ironic— seeing what Rossetti did for 
his fame — to find him asking Tenny- 
son “ Is Mr Rossetti a Great Poet 
like Browning and Morris? So 
the Athenaeum tells me. Dear me, 
how thick Great Poets do grow 
nowadays.” Crabbe's poems he 
laved, though nat without a degree 
of patronage. Even so his pious 
book of selections from Crabbe is 
no adequate guide to Crabbe’s 
strength and felicities. 

And Tennyson ? Worshipful as he 
was of Tennyson he disliked almost 
all Tennyson’s verse after the 
earlier poems. (He said of In 
Memoriam % when it appeared in 
1850, that it contained “ fine 
things”, but was monotonous and 
had "the air of being evolved by 
a Poetical Machine of the highest 
order."). Setting Tennyson and 
FitzGerald together points to a 
nearly entire lack in FitzGerald of 
any sensuous relationship to the 
physical world. About as much in 
the perceptive line as FitzGerald 
can manage is a complaint about 
“ the same level meadow with 
geese upon it always lying before 
my eye ; the same pollard oaks with 
now and then the butcher or the 
washerwoman trundling by in their 
carta", or "The Chestnut trees are 
in their usual glory at this season, 
crowned over with blossom; and 
I never saw the fields so rich.” 
Really there is little to contradict 
the summary of himself written to 
his early intimate John Alien "I. 
have no strength of mind and very 
little perception.” 

When and how — and why— does 
the seedling of Omar KJiayydm 
appear? What happens, what stirs 
in this languid, moneyed Suffolk 

f ioetaster and dilettante, whose 
ater tranquillity— according to his 
friend Spedding — was to seem 
“like a pirated copy of the peace 
of God”? 

The happening Is the languid 
attraction to tho study of Persian, 

E roposod to him by Ills friend, 
owell, Ipswich merchant's son anu 
scholar ' of languages, who had 
already encouraged him in his read- 
ing of Spanish and of Calderdn’a 
plays. The letters indicate how 
things went, stop by step. Cowell 
urged, in effect, why be idle, why 
not do something else, why not try 
Persian, with me as instructor? 
That was at Christmas 1852, Cowell 
(his 'junior by seventeen years) 
then a late-coming twenty-slx-year* 
old undergraduate at ^Oxford. Cowell 
found his Omar Kheyyfim manu- 
script in. the Bodleian in >1856, .and , 
copied it out .for , FitzGerald, just 
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Father in the Railway Buffet 

■..What are you doing here, ghost, among these. ums t ' 

These filmaorapped sandwiches and heipq/ourself biscuits, . 

Upright and grand, with your stick , hat and gloves. 

Your breath of eau-de-cologne ? 

What have you to say to these head-scarfed tea-ladies, 

' For whom your expensive vowels are exotic as Japan ? 

Stay, ghost, in your proper haunts, the clubland smokeroOms, 

Where you know the waiters by name. ■ 

' You have no place arhong these damp and nameless. 

Why do ypu walk here ? I fcatpe ito say goodbye. 

You iwere ashwned of one for. being different. 

‘ dida'i n\a&ter! ; -• • •’ , 

'' Ydu.vfHp never even learned to queue ? 

U. A. Fanthorpe 


February Books 


The Beaker Folk 

Copper Age Archaeology in Western Europe 
R. J. HARRISON 

118 illustrations 94 X 6Jin (24.1 X 15.9cm) 

Ancient Peoples and Places 

ISBN 0 500 02098 1 £12.00 February 2 

Britannia Triumphans 

Inigo Jones, Rubens and Whitehall Palace 
ROY STRONG 

59 illustrations 8} X 5 Jin (21.0 X 14.8cm) 
Walter Neurath Memorial Lectures 
ISBN 0 500 55012 3 £3.50 February 2 


Foundations in the Dust 

The Story of Mesopotamian Exploration 
SETON LLOYD 

80 illustrations 9i X 61 in (24.1 X 15.9cm) 

Revised ajid enlarged edition 

ISBN 0 500 05038 4 £12.00 February 2 


Lefkandi 1 

The Iron Age (Text) 

EDITED BY M. R. POPHAM, L. H. SACKETT AND 
P. G. THEME LIS 

27 illustrations, 1 in colour, and 6 charts 
8 X 6in (20.3 X 15.3cm) 

British School of Archaeology in Athens 
ISBN 0 500 96014 3 £46.00 February 2 


Ezra Pound and his World 

PETER ACKROYiD 

111 illustrations 91 X 7.*in (23.2 X 18.'lcm) 

Pictorial Biographies 

ISBN 0 500 13069 8 £5.95 February 9 

A Reader’s Guide to 
D. H. Lawrence 

PHILIP HOBSBAU'M 
• 8 X 5*in (20.3 X 13.3cm) 

The Reader’s Guides 

Hardcover ISBN 0 500 14023 5 £6.95 ' 

Paperback ISBN 0 500 15017 6 £2.95 February 9 

Greek Art and the Idea of 
Freedom 

DiENYS HAYNES 

90 illustrations 8^ X 5 jin (21.0 X 14.9cm) 

ISBN 0 500 23331 4 £6.95 February 16 

The Noblest Roman 

Marcus Brutus and his Reputation 
CLARKE 

8* X.5*in (21.6 X 13.8cm) 

Aspects of G?eek and Roman Life 
' ISBN 0 500 40040 7 £10.00 February 16 

The Thracians 

R.F.HODDINOTT, 

,168 JRustratioite 9f X 6*In (24.1 X 15.9Cm) 

Ancient Peoples and Places 

ISBN 0 500'02099 X £12.00 February 16 

An Introduction to Islamic 
Cosmological Doctrines. , 

SEYYED HOSSEIN NASR' ' . 

9* X6in (23.2 X 15,2cm) 

Revised edition, in paperback 

Paperbaok ISBN 0 500 27216 6 £4.95 February 23 


Megastructure 

Unban 'Features pf the Recent Past 
REYNfiR 'BAN'HAM . 

.222 illustrations 10X8 Jin, (25. 5X21. 3cm) 

Plrst edition in paperback 

Paperback ISBN 0 500 27205 0 £5.95 February 23 
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before leaving for a professorial 
job ar Calcutta, where he stayed 
until 1864, 

■Early In 1856 FitzGerald writes 
to Tennyson that he is still “ pudd- 
ling away faintly at Persian ”, Later 
in the year, writing again to Tenny- 
son. just before Cowell went out 
to India, he mentions that he and 
Cowell are reading "some curious 
Infidel and Epicurean Tetrastlchs 
by a Persian of the eleventh cen- 
tury— as savage against Destiny, etc, 
as Manfred--biu mostly Epicurean 
Pathos of this kind— Drink— for 
the ‘Moon will ofton come round to 
look for ns in this Garden and find 
us not’”. He goes on asking the 
absent Cowell about points of 
Interpretation of this * curious 
Infidel ", not at all suro that serious 
Cowell will approve of his con- 
tinued Interest — "You would be 
sorry to think that Omar breathes 
a sort of Consolation to me ! Poor 
Fellow, I think of him, and Olivier 
Bauelin, and Anacreon lighter 
shadows among the •Shades,' perhaps, 
over which Lucretius presides so 
grimly" (1857). 

He does not quite approve of his 
own concern and Interest — to 
Crabbe's son, George, Suffolk vicar 
and neighbour : he has not been 
reading much, "only looking from 
time to time at a poor little Persian 
Epicurean, who sings the old stand- 
ing Religion of the World: Let us 
moke the best of To-day , — who can 
answer for To-morrow Then to 
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George Borrow, a month later, in 
June, he is calling Omar "the best 
Persian I have seen ". He is coming 
round. To Tennyson in July : “ I 


have really got hold of an old Epicu- 
rean so desperately impious in his 
recommendations to live onlv for 
Toduy that the good Mahometans 
have scarce dared to multiply MSS 
of him. . . . One of the last [? best] 
things I remember of him is that 
— * God gave me this turn for Drink, 
.perhaps God was drunk when he 
made me which is not strictly 

R lous. But he is very tender about 
is Rose 8 and Wine, and making 
the most of this poor little Life." 

In August he writes to Cowell 
that he sees "how a very pretty 
Eclogue might be tessellated out of 
his scattered Quatrains : but you 
would not like the moral of it". 
The poem is progressing ; and by 
January 1858 it' exists, in its first 
version ; and rather timidly he sends 
thirty-five not too .objectionable 
stanzas to Fraser's Magazine, which 
neither accepts nor declines them, 
lie recovers the stanzas after a year 
or so, and with stanzas added, he 
has the poem, the "eclogue", 
printed for him by Quaritch the 
bookseller, and published — Vic- 
torian moral ism and religiosity or 
no— price one shilling, 250 copies— 
without bis name. 

What followed is well known- 
how the pamphlet-poem went un- 
noticed, how in the end it was 
" discovered " in the penny box out- 


side Quaritch’s shop in what after- 
wards became a portion of Charing 
Cross Road, on the Leicester 
Square side, and how it was 
preached by Rossetti, Swinburne. 
Morris, Meredith and the rest of 
them- The discovery was in 1861. 
By that time FitzGerald had aban- 
doned his Persian -studies. He had 
given away a very few copies of 
the Ruftdiydf, kept a few, tossed 
the rest of them to Quaritch, and 
by 1861 had more or lesB forgotten 
these "very little affairs". 

A reading of the letters, previ- 
ously unpublished or published 
only in part, confirms in my judg- 
ment that explanation already sug- 
gested. When he was taking more 
and more to his " poor little Persian 
epicurean ", impious, yet tender, 
(FitzGerald ■was very much feeling 
the inconsequence and lassitude of 
his own existence. He was nearly 
fifty. Friends were dying off. Fitz- 
Gerald (In 1856) had made his 
dutiful, yet bizarre match with ugly 
and dull Lucy Barton, after seven 

? eara of an Impersonal engagement 
i-om which she would not release 
him. They parted after eight 
months, in that year when Fitz- 
Gerald also lost the Cowells, such 
dear and necessary friends, to India. 
He was seeing much of Thackeray, 
who lived with an epicurean or 
hedonistic freedom for which one 
may suspect FitzGerald had an 
underlying inclination, mainly cen- 
sored in himself ; and now, at a last 
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moment, bnlding early, fat and grey- 
haired, he was himself celebrating 
a defiance, which soon died away, 
under the romantic cover of a 
Persian poet of centuries past, un- 
known either to his own eminent 
and less eminent friends (except 
Cowell, to whom ho wrote in so 
gingerly a way about Omar Kliay- 
yftm's lack of the strong weave of 
Victorian morality and piety) or 
any readers his poem might find. 

In a letter to Cowell, some two 
months after his Omar Khayydm 
■was printed, he speaks rather wear- 
ily of death and doing one's best 
and rounding things off with print, 
and his "own stupid Duclino of 
Life ”, 

•He had once written, when he 
was an undergraduate, of taking the 
coach from Cambridge to London 
and dozing off to visions of the 
“ Lady of Shalott ", which tie had 
read in a manuscript copy,— 
“ really, the poem has taken lodging 
in my poor head Now it is as if 
that youth and that early absorption 
In Tennysonlan poetics nod risen in 
him again. In his rich quatrains of 
the pathetic and the passing of days, 
a strong, brief possession of the 
suppressed fundamentals of his life, 
a strong regret, accounting for the 
sudden timbre of his pseudo-Persian, 
or seml-iPerslan quatrains. 

There it is ; and assuredly his 
Omar Khayydm remains almost the 
sole interest of these letters, more 
than 2,000 of them, which go on and 
on fill his last year (he died In 1883, 
when -he was seventy-four). We do 
learn a scrap or two about Tenny- 


self in his annual letters to his 
"dear old Alfred", who does not 
bother to reply, leaving answers to 
Mrs Tennyson. But then Tennyson 
must have been bored by his old 
friend's repeated declarations of 
how superior Tennyson was to 


vulgar cockney Browning, and h* 
the way he harps on ih e virtue,^ 
my eternal Crabbc ", whose doLT 
liked, after all, o 3 mKjJJJJ 

FitzGerald’s worshipful humility 
towards leiinyson-on-his-throna JS 
such that he had never sent thu 
Tennysons— never dared m 
them-a copy of Edition One „ 
Edition Two of the Hub dip* - ^ 
how surprised he was to discover 
in 1867, that Tennyson admired his 
stanzas so much— surprised, too, that 
Tennyson had ever come across 
them. In 1872, when he was content, 
plating Edition Three, he rather 
fearfully asked the Great Man 
whether it bad been Edition One 
or the enlarged Edition Two he had 
encountered. For that inquiry all 
he had from His Majesty was a 
short note both dismissive and 
gratifying: Tennyson didn’t know 
whether it had been Edition One or 
Two, he had mislaid his Omar. Yej, 
he admired it ; but he coupled 
admiration with a complaint that 
FitzGerald had stolen one line from 
his '* Gardener's Daughter ". Tenny. 
son, one mny think, had never quite 
forgiven him for liking only his 
early poems (how would he have 
taken to FitzGerald's remark 
apropos the inferiority of 
" Lucretius ” of 186B to " Lockslw 
Hall " of 1842 : " But once get a 
name in England, and you con do 
anything"?) 

The truth is that FitzGerald's 
merit as a letter writer has been 
much exaggerated. In that role he 
fitted the Age of Essays, but hb 
letters are not intimate, valuably 
introspective, or expressive, or more 
than slightly illustrative or informa- 
tive. In himself FitzGerald con- 
demns a " visionary Inactivity " and 
his failure to grow up, but the 
vision is vague ; except in that 
contradictory break-through to a 
sonorous, unforgettable poem which 
will always be read, In spite of 
changes in taste and value. 


Seasonal greetings 
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By David Wright 

JOHN WAIN i 
Poems for the Zodiac 
12 booklets. Pisces -Press, 77 [Burgh- 
ley Road, NW5. Limited edition of 
100 copies. £2.50 each, £27-50 the set. 

Here is a set of twelve little paper- 
back pamphlets, each containing 
two pages, of which one is a drawing 
by IBrenda Stones from a French 
Book of Hours of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and »he Oliver (facing) an illu- 
strative poem by John Wain— for In 
this case the poems ere based on 
the drawings, end not, as is more 
usual, vice versa. 

The drawings come dn paired 
panels — on the left one of the signs 
of the zodiac, on the right panel an 
illustration of some human activity 
appropriate to the season. Thus, for 
Pisces (February) the clght J nand 
panel shows a seated figuro 
warming hands in front of a 
fir© ; while for Leo (Juily) the 
zodiacal lion is paired with a picture 
of a man reaping a field of com 
with a sickle. Ihe drawings aro 
attractive; and the verses no less 
so, as this excerpt from the Leo 
pamphlet may perhaps Indicate : 
The great cat's mane is a Hold of 
wind-stirred wheat : 
he is- the 1km, who knows death but 
not defeat. 

The man with the- sickle bends to 
work with a smile . 
happy that hunger and death are 
held off awhile 

for the Maker has blessed the 
ground ‘with resurgence of crops. 
The two hands of His. power . were 
the sunlight and the raindrops, 
and the lion, imagined by this 
painter who had never seen one, : 
smiles tod, as if glad that a gold 
. season has flamed from, a green 
•' ; one .... 

Or better, here • are the verses 
from " Aquarius twinned with a 
• picture of Janus feasting at table: 

, The richly-ddthed man looks both 
Ways -. his ddal 

palate tastes wine and meat, 'jiifl 
brain defines 

north-south, east-west, his delicate. 
Jit v : renewal. ' 

The . almost naked man,, whose toil 

. humility : with mastery,. . . seems 
V • . . f, content: 

- . he . tilts, his generous urn. while 
\ . v . ,, . : . Jpnus, dines. 

Water,', the, indivisible element, 

v ' «4> > i.v / '•* .s’ii- i < ' «;•;!-■ 
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moves without strain wherever it 
is beckoned. 

This tells us what the world 1 ! j 
creation meant: 

the seas were the first feast, tht 
rocks the aecond. 

Janus is right to smile in tw 
directions; 

for water made his sunny fields 
grow fecund: 

rain-cloud and harvest are the two 
perfection*. 

There is little to bo sflid 
those ngrceable and accomphanw 
verses in the way of critichm : they 
Indicate n warm heart end aa 
amiable wit. 1 have ono or too 
quibbles. The lion in the drawing 
for Leo seems heraldic rather than . , 
realistic, but I wouldn’t necessarily L 
agree that the pointer bad never r 
seen one; lu medieval times quit* V 
a few were kopt in captivity In tw i , 
royal courts. As for the Aquariu* » 

I ioem, one might object that woter t, 
sn’t an element in modern term*- r 
after oil tho poet refers to the stun |; 
as IL, in his poem on ; j 

and that in any cose tho whole pew* • 
about nn oiemont is that it is inaivp- 
iblo. But ono scos what Js meant- 
At least Mr Wain’s zodiacal neck- 
lace can boar comparison wm • 
David Gascoyno’s " A Little Zodiac 
for K.J.R. not that the latwr jw 
d'eeprlt is particularly represent!' j. 
tlvo of that vory good poet. 

They glitter, but they sing /. j‘ 
Seldom; rather than swim . - . v , 

They slide through tbat thick f 
. element the waves 
Roof in j swing the slow loop ; 
Of a lasso through which 
In reflex they can swoop 
And. thus with cunning catcli .. . ; 

•In their own track themselves ■ • ■ 
(Gescoyne) 

Two fish, connected . by a 

They love each other, 

■ praise tbs ^ rl L| 

who; shaped them dean 

and undrairiaciCi _ 
not mammal, not amphlbious» 

. r 

•To sum up, these are elegsd 
• books, : containing elegant ^d 
poems, elegantly designed, • 

*. ?nd printed; and as the edulon^^ 
limited to a hundred 
..signed by tha^ author .JJjV 
Involves 1.200 individual sigmjg . 
quite a job!) the verses are obvwuw. 
aimed at the plusbiec end 
, collector’s rnarter : and jnest 
: to .them, But they ^°***fo 
■■ also hope, appear some ^^5, 

‘ next collection of Mr, Weh? a Wkea 
■ no longer gift-wrapped ■ ■■ 

by a more substantial , ( , 
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Biographical brevities 


By Boy Foster 


LEON O'BROIN : 

Michael Collins 
156pp. 

7171 0968 2 

PATRICK UUCKLAND : ~~ 

James Craig 
Lord Craigavon 
143pp. 

7171 0984 4 

T. RYLE DWYER : 

Eamon De Valera 
156pp. 

7171 0964 X 

PETER COSTELLO i 
James Joyce 
135pp. 

7171 0986 0 

HUGH HUNT : 

Sefin O’Casey 
153pp. 

7171 1034 6 

PAUL BEWt 
C. 8. Parnell 
152pp. 

7171 0963 1 • 

Dublin : Gill and Macmillan. £7.95 
each (paperback, £2.50). 


Ireland has no Dictionary of 
National Biography, and the one- 
volume biographical compendia 
produced over the past hundred 
years by Webb. Crone and Boylan 
ere no substitute. The current 
vitality and imaginativeness of Irish 
publishing, evidenced in the lively 
new periodical Books Ireland as 
well as in the mushrooming crop 
of small presses round Dublin, is 
further testified to by Gill and Mac- 
nullan’s project of a series of short 
Liiw aimed at a " popular ” reader- 
8hlp: to the subjects under review 
will later be added Shaw, Cosgrave 
O^re), O'Connell. Tone, Carson, 
Lemass and Griffith. The under- 
taking must be welcomed, even if 
quart measures too often slop rather 
uncomfortably out .of these pint 
pots. 

,. Suc J) works encounter primarily 
tte difficulty of working in tlm 
rtadow of recent magisterial treat- 
njants. Peter Costello's Joyce 
“Per-tes uneasily, with Richard Ell- 

Po a »i W 11 * ° ver l ,ia shoulder, and 
Paul Bow’s Parnell might seam to 
twlow too hard upon F. S. L. Lyons, 
jf.?, “PProach to this inevitable 


» 1. . " “ * iiuu-iu annul lo 

iwlow too hard upou F. S. L. Lyons. 
hPh a .PP ro t a ch to this inevitable 
nlmki ^ ^‘.however, govts out tlio 
» an ^ * m ?Smative biographical 

&i°h eB p ,,ral8l, * rw0rdIy 

reaction 4s to produco 
Par^«ii que « ,la| I 01 ’Elng essay on 
"Protestant^’ leader 
^ really means 

not . or oven M Anglo-Irish ”, 
£ n^ t ' Wl,no l 18 , «PMiota). Hie is 
anv°r ii2. n0 e .? Q •bonks to havo 
woul/T 8 ^ 1 t0 . Hianco ; but it 
S&hK imagines, be rather 
li!r &J or thelay roadcr unfami- 
dovftlli 0 l * ie recent Tiistor Jogrophicai 
confH?^P nts w i llc b enable Bew so 
refSrJJ 1 !; art i» oK-handedly to 
to J?X ne !L 8 consonwatism, or 

as *be 1886 Home Rule BUI 
both exercise on 

but Tt h L- P Ht b * bly does no 
the LmP 1 - presupposes 

Dwver Bme -4 M ^ Des Byle 

encL J iril h , hls Serious refer- 
David * r 1 ! j 6 ^•mous 'British leader 

Vdolf^uT 1 S? or i® M . and even 
HJtl er, the Gewnan leader”. 

cUesitSS* X or< * 8 cost space -in exer- 
tlon -»h ° Be 1 a deterimina- 

>^ns th« elemantar y 

' author must econo- 

pretstSj 'rhf!f ®voidin« later- 
m “i 8 fi apecTal pl^y 

chSm vS *fn Valero, , whose life 

tll e euS/° r m . a 8| native treatment ; 

^ iRbusseauist, Jesuit 
c u H 0 u I ?, ade Wm such a 

t 5 in c to three 

MIS ?&“f ,lored Yl*' 

ffleed bfffii Ai ^ ilandusly straight- 
?^uod w ¥j 5graiph y ,n £ be back*. 
'9V;a'Snm,h^ e ' op ^ 1 opportunity 
eiw - fii reintiS 
this »[.+aetf -burked, And 

much of, the 

* uc “ *■ 8e ^ e * * n *• 


r tHn shortcom. 
Urev«l . bQoks a r e inevitable 
oi their brief j 
in n f>t‘'lpast interesting 

flbft* 5^; -9^; 8evdral bipgra- 
e^to term* with 
iSO-PRige format; 
iced to didactic 
Leninist - mode ; 


Patrick Buck land opts for un- 
characteristic exclamation-marks ; 
Peter Costello favours one-sentence 
rhetorics paragraphs. Leon 
O Broin handles tne format best : 

" t^ s Jftt*,® book ", as he engagingly 
calls his life of Collins in the first 
sentence, is wonderfully well- 
rmced, while not sacrificing the 
ironic details which make his work 
such an abiding pleasure to read. 
(A particularly piquant picture 
from 1916 is “ Ireland’s first stand- 
ing army since tho days of Patrick 
Sarsfield" invading Dublin -on a 
commandeered tram with the offi- 
cer in charge, George Plunkett, In- 
sisting on his troops paying the 
normal fare.) But this never 
becomes either condescending or 
contrived ; and the same acute 
approach used to illuminate tho 
geographical detail of Collins’s 
underground life as well as bring- 
ing in conversations with survivors 
to unique effect, has produced a 
study as stylish in its very differ- 
ent wny as Dr Bow’s. 

Detailed comparisons of these 
books are of less interest than a sur- 
vey of the manner in which five 
of the six build up a view of the 
same events from tne standpoint of 
different participants, like an Irish 
Alexandria Quintet. Both O Broin 
end Ryle Dwyer, for instance, use 
de Valera’6 extraordinary letter to 
Joseph McGarrity describing his 
strategy in choosing the doomed 
team who negotiated the Treaty. 
The one sees it as deliberately 
manipulative, the other balks at any 
such- judgment. Similarly, Collins’s 
Impatience with the ineptitude of 
British politicians like Churchill 
over the Northern situation in 1922, 
treated in sympathetic detail by 
d Broin, becomes in Patrick Buck- 
land’s study a "hysterical interest 
in the treatment of the Northern 
minority" on the part of someone 
who "as a poor judge of character 
never trusted Craig, whom he once 
described as *a wily bird”’. And 
each of the twentieth-century studies 
is linked by the figure described in 
one of Collins’s less circumspect and 
more characteristic epithets as "that 
long whoor", de Valera. 

This is no less true for the 
literary than for the political 
biographies; for the cultural ethos 
imposed by the de Valera dispensa- 
tion had much to do with the 
artistic fortunes of Joyce <<born In 
the same year) and O’Casey, neither 
of whom is treated particularly 
well here. More integration with 
the historical background would 
have served Hugh Hunt well, at 
least -preventing him from describ- 
ing the Irish economy as “almost 
foudal ” in the early twentieth 
contury. Thero are, however, useful 
correctives ■ to O’Casey’s great 
autobiographies, too easily accepted 
nt their vivid face value: Hunt 
tronchantly lays tho “slum-child” 
legend. O v Cosoy’s life is a difficult 
subject for “popularization”, 
uneventful as it was in -oxllo; 
much like Joyce’s, whose story con 
none tho less bo claimed to have 
more elements of the truly heroic 
than any of the other lives surveyed 
here. Costello’s study, however, 
doos not convey adequately the 
Image of the artist in adversity, 
even leaving aside the questionable 
nature of generalizations such as 
that Carleton and Griffin are the 
only Anglo-Irish novelists still read 
into the twentieth century, and § 
proliferation of grammatical and 
syntactical Infelicities which would 
appal his subject. A major weak-.- 
ness Is the lack of connection 
between Irish and European culture 
which any treatment of Joyces 
life demands ; and this is. in fact, 
a- failure in several of the studies, 
probably contingent upon their 
restricted length -Though ^ .Rs™ 
Dwyer reminds us that de Valera s 
sympathy with the German ambi- 
tions for the fludetenla nd hi the 
early 1930s was founded on tne 
belief that it was analogous to 
Northern Ireland. . 

Whatever the merits of this view, 
Ulster is the inevitable theme re- 
curring . in most of these doom 1 , 
Including that of P* U J Bew » 
particularly ''interesting 
question ol PamoU and the North 
(■while, here as ? lBe ” h ^®V i 
too much emphMia on f e a ^ief ■ 

manic pronouncement of 1890-91). 
Like the Treat? delegates jn 1921, 
Parnell* in 1886 concentrated pnjhe 
abstract issue of sovere gnty rather 
than t>he concrete _ difficulty .or . 
Ulster and its identity. The .appeal 
of irrelevant abstractions to the 
Irish mind might formi anoth^JInk; 
'ina theme between these studies. 


meeting complaining about 700 
years of injustice, this weakness 
affected James Craig as much as 
any other Irishman. 

Dr Buckland’s study well conveys 
the uncomprehending dislike of 
North for South, nurtured by the 
events of the Parnell split as much 
as of the Civil War : it was con- 
centrated in Craig who found Col- 
lins appallingly like "the hero of 
an American film drama". This 
cut both ways, and in botli ways 
ref ected ignorance as well as sus- 
picion. For all Buckland’s reitera- 
tion of Craig's "utter kindliness”, 
the emphasis remains, correctly, on 
his colossal failure of political ima- 
gination and his defective sense of 

K olitical possibilities, even within 
is crippled province: the fatal 
mixture of "immobility and dyna- 
mism" by which Professor Lyons 
has characterized that Protestant 
culture. To comment upon his 
"failure", of course, presumes the 
existence of a problem that could 
be solved. (And his biographer’s 
charitable supposition that Craig's 
"heart was in the right place" re- 
calls the common Dublin reaction to 
the death of his ally Brookeborough, 
which was to express the hope that 
they remembered to put a stake 
through the same organ.) In con- 
trast to rhe lack of comprehension 
between North and South evidenced 
by several of these Lives, one is 
struck by the importance, in the 
conditioning of figures as diverse 
as Collins and O’Casey, of their 
love for English literature. Perhaps 
it was in the long term a political 
misfortune for Ulster, If an ad- 
vantage for Craig, chat his educa- 
tion (Ulster and Edinburgh) was 
untainted by any Saxon softening. 

A series such as this should build 
up a composite picture of the lives 
of extraordinary men, and thus 
help towards anatomizing the 
ordinary. There is some evidence 
that this may happen, and one can 
only wish the venture well. It is, 


however, a pity that so many minor 
mistakes have been allowed through. 
Paul Bev^s characterization of Har- 


.ifAuli- SeTl! 0 - ! 4' 150-PRge forttiat; ing theme between these^uoies , 
; lt! di«lz^ion ?n ?t, duc T ed ,*> didactic and though he 'bitterly complain^ 
Lenin st ; modej that de Valera spent their, vital 


court as a Unionist In 1886 may 
be a slip for Hartington, but should 
have been spotted. Peter Costello 
has let through some appositely 
Joycean misprints which give us 
" friend bread " (for fried bread) 
and students who "pour over" 
critical editions. Hugh Hunt seems 
to locate the film of O’Casey’s auto- 
biography in the mid-1950s instead 
of the mid-1960s, and mis-spells its 
title ; and the quotation from 
Tennyson which (rather bathetic- 
ally) closes his work contrives an 
existentialist envoi by requesting 
“no meaning" Instead of no moan- 
ing of tho bar. 

(Most of the books have more than 
their fair share of typographical 
errors, not always <as entertaining 
as these. They are, however, avatars 
of a (project wihioh promises we4J, if 
its contributors can avoid piety on 
the one ihsnd and Jeirity on the 
other, iThe subversive thought 
occurs that perhaps later volumes 
might be assigned less predhxobly 
(one reference of Dr oBroIn’a to 
de Valera's " restless, rattier effemi- 
nate emotionalism " made me wish 
he bad taken on an extended tread- 
ment of the man instead of ehe more 
obviously sympathetic Collins ; end 
Dr Buckland is so patently well 
versed in administration and poMrics 
at (Stormont that one would like to 
See bis acute analysis brought to 
bear, on Diil Eireann), -One hopes 
too for treatment of the less obvious 
figures: T. W. (Russell, Hugh Lane, 
T. M. Realy, AE come ito mind as 
subjects demanding iro-to-date popu- 
lar biographies: . Meanwhile, an 
authoritative and occea^Wa aeries 
of short Lives should do much to 
couiDter the mendacious vapou rings 
on Irish history, fictional and non- 
fictional, which currently dominate 
the “ popular " market 5 if, Indeed, 
such a market con ever be safely 

Identified. 

■ I. - I V' .. 1 — '- - 

Volume 7 of Irish Official Publica- 
tions by Arthur Maltby and Brian 
MdKenna (377pp. Pergamon Press. 
$50. 0 08 023(703 7) is a guide to tho 
officio) publications of the Republic 
of Ireland durlng'the period 1922* 
1972. One chapter describes the 
various catalogue* of Irish official 
publicatibfis, indicating how they 
may be acquired. Hie book'contalns 
summaries of the contents, of : the 
reports under the headings of : Gov- 
af anient; - Economics; 1 Finance; 
Labour; Industry and Technology* 
Agriculture; ; Energy Resources; 
-Legdl Matters; Police: Transport and 
Communications; Education and 
Ctrl cure; Welfare, Health and Safety. 
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HMSO Spring Books- 
a selection 

The Industrial Archaeology of Northern Ireland 
Dr W A McCutcheon, Director of the Ulster M useum 
A massive survey of interna h'ona I importance, whose methodology 
and technical approach can be applied lo any area. Magnificently 
illustrated throughout. 

ISBN0337 0815-1 9 276mm 6I6pp illus hardback February £55 

British Intelligence in the Second World War Vol, If 
ProfFHHinsleyetal 

‘This major a nd a uthoritative book ... is required reading!' 

The Gminiiiiii 

So the Press acclaimed Volume I; its sequel covers the crucial 
period 1941-43. 

ISBN Oil 6309342 246mm 800pp hardback April £15,95 
Arts and Living 

An original and lively series from the V& A Museum, looking at the 
relationship of art and design to everyday life. Well iliushrateain 
colour and black and white. 

Mourning Nicholas Penny 

ISBN Oil 290288 X 64pp 

Going to Bed Eileen Harris 

ISBN Oil 290287 1 72pp 

Writing Leonce Ormond 

ISBN Oil 290282 0 72pp 

Getting Dressed Edward T Joy 

ISBN 011 290285 5 64pp 

Eachl86mni illus paperback May £2.95 

Britain 1981 

The Official Handbook on Britain and the British; a fascinating 
collection ofessential facts and useful information. 

ISBN 011701004 9 246mm 500pp illus hardback March £lt 

Dandy-Cart to Diesel 
Jack Simmons 

The history of theNab’onal Railway Museum, from the germ of Ihe 
idea in Victorian times to the current collection, education and 
conservation. 

ISBN Oil 290299 5 216mm 7opp illus paperback March £3,95 


A copy of HMSOs SpringLisl is ava liable from 
PMlC, HMSO, Atlantic House, 

Holtorn Viaduct London ECIP IBM 
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BOOKS 


Controversial and Original 

Three books by 

COLIN MacCABE 

James Joyce and the Revolution of the Word 
\ . . the most exciting and original book on Joyce to have 
appeared for many years . , .’ Terry Eagleton, New Statesman 
196 pp £8.95 0333216482 

The Talking Cure : Essays in Psychoanalysis and Language 
a new look at the importance of language in the theory and 
practice of psychpanalysls 
245 pp £20.00 0 333 23560 6 

Both In the Language, Discourse, Society series 

Godard: Images, Sounds, Politics 
The book itself is a visual treat - a blend of photographs and text 
‘an admirably informed assessment of the lHm-maker and his 
' work’ Stuart Hood, /Yew Statesman 
1 76 pp tl 2,00 hardcover 0 333 29074 7 

£4.95 paperback ■ 0333290739 256 Illustrations 

Macmillan press, Little Essex Street, London WC2 3LR 


Criticism in the Wilderness 

The Study of Literature Today 

Geoffrey H. Hartman 

In this eloquent new book, Geoffrey Hartmati takes a his- 
torical and evaluative look at the wilderness of positions 
growing ,out of the collision between Anglo-American prac- 
tical criticism and Continental philosophic criticism. In 
close readings of nineteenth and twentieth century texts, 
he puts . avant-garde liteniry: theory in its historical con- 
text and seeks to mediate between the two critical traditions. 
£11.40 

Yale University Press New, Haven ifc London . 
13Bedford Square, London WC1B 3 JF- ' 
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The novelist as character 


British Government 
& Its Discontents 

Iiy Geoffrey Smtt h and 
Nelson W.Polsby 

Kortv far am Hrila In's current Ills caused 
by the iiidcxiblanaluroof her political 
Inslilu lions V Authors Geoffrey Smtt h 
of Tho Timas, and Nolson fclsby 
discuss possible remedies to restore 
Britain's confidence Inhorlcaders. 
Basic Books 
£7.03 06 337016 6 

The Zero-Sum 
Society 

by Lester C, Thu row 
"An extraordinarily good and lucid 
examlmition of cu rre nt oconom Ic 
dl f ficulUos.” JLK. CnJbmJtir. 

"Hu writes in n clear, conclso stylo 
vvlitr.li noil- economists cm nppranlato 
. .. each umiof hEu It Iciis Is dial longing 
and un mb arguing ubuut. M ‘ 

Till' KmntiinJst 
Basic Hnoks 
£7.D5 405 00384.1 

A Difference in 
the Family 

Life with a Disabled ChDd 

by Union To at hurst o no 
( Mug hoi kncmlwlgcos a toucher ns 
ut'lliixii iiintlieriif ndlsobied chilli, tho 
mithnr t rnnblnns personal narratlvos 
fn 'in parents, with tho obsorvnUone of 
prnfi'ssiun.ils. 

' Basil: Books 
£7.05 06 337015 l 8 


Pre-Columbian Art 

by Loo A. Parsons 
A fusrtnnt Ing survey basal on ono of 
tile most ci impleteund dlstinguishod 
Prr-Qilumliian nrt collect Ions in I ho 
world, ut tho Morton D. May and St. 

Louis Art Musmini. 

450 black and white Illustrations, 
40 pages In lull colour. 

£17.50 06 437000*3 


Helen Frankenthaler 
Prints: 1961-1979 

.Thnonlybook to cover tho prints of ono 
unite most Influential of mortem artists 
working In thin mod him. 

] BO black end white illust rat ions, 
12 infuilcoluiir. 

" £12.03 DS43402Q1 


Crowell’s Handbook 
of Classical 


■ by Llltlap Fedor 

..A modern guldoloGrcckardRornon . 
i dmma.poolfjiohd prose, with 

blografihiosofibioSr authors, 

. V * £0,78; Q6 173273.7 | 



By James Campbell 


JAMES mid SUSAN KENNAWAY : 
The K-ennaway Papers 
142pp. Cape. £5.50. 

0 225 01865 5 

JAMES KENNAWAY : 

Some Gorgeous Accident 
Introduction by Melvyn Bragg 
194pp. Mainstream Publishing. £5.95. 
0 90 6391 13 X 
Household Ghosts 
Introduction by Magnus Mngnusson 
187pp. Mainstream Publishing. £5.95. 
0 906391 14 8 


a good fictional hero himself. He 
had class, a glamorous personality, 
achieved early success, and his life 
reached a premature and tragic 
conclusion when he was killed in 
a car crash while returning from 
Peter O'Toole's bouse one night in 
■1968. In The Kennaway Papers — 
a collection of James's diaries and 
letters, with a commentary by his 
wife — his messages to Susan often 
have the tang of letters which are 
written by characters in novels, not 
in life : “ Tears, my darling, are for 
a life unlived, for a love unfulfilled 
or for a house that is not thick 
with voices. I begin to believe in 
our eternity.” Kennaway's image 
of himself as someone tempestuous, 
daring and celebrated was the 
image which, self-consciously, he 
put into his diaries. When some- 
one’s "private” notebooks are 
found to have been Intended for 
publication fas Kennaway's were) 
it becomes clear that the author 


was able to regard his inner life 
with one eye only ; the other one 
being reserved for the outside 
world’s reaction. This appears to 
have been the extent of Kennaway's 
examination of his own actions. 
His continual self-dramatizing and 
self-justifying, coupled with boasts 
of sexual conquests, add up to an 
unattractive personality blinded by 
a sense of his own importance. 

The Kennawau Pcpers relates the 
story of the triangular love affair 
which began in 1963 when James 
introduced Susan to 'David, at that 
time a young novelist and now a 
very famous one. Susan fell in love 
with him; “To complicate matters 
further I still loved James. I believe 
also that David fell in love with 
me and know now that James and 
David loved each other in the way 
that David and Jonathan were 
brothers.” James bad previously 
been unfaithful to his wife on 
scores of occasions, often using his 
infidelities later to taunt her ; as 
if that were not enough, when she 
began the affair with David, James 
threw a series of tantrums and fled 
to the Continent, from where he 
wrote that he had been considering 
a plot to kill her (“ I know the 
breast where [I'd put the knife”). 
Mrs Ken n away appears to be aware 
that her husband was trapped in a 
maze of self-deception, that he 
manipulated the other .people 
involved in the triangle, and that 
he Intended everything to happen 
which subsequently did, " except the 
part which hurt him”. Yet she 
refrains from criticizing him too 
heavily and indeed her continuing 
belief in him is signified by the 
publication of these papers. I can 
only say that the most engaging 
parts of the book are written by 
Mrs Kennaway herself. Her writing 
has a frankness and simplicity and 


a sense of humble regret which her 
late husband evidently never 
achieved. 

While the three-sided affair was 
going on, Kennaway was writing 
Some Gorgeous Accident. The 
names of the leading characters are 
James (Link) and Susie ; also in- 
volved is Fiddes. who it comes as 
no surprise to learn is based on 
David. Link is in love with Susie, 
who is in love with him. and Fiddes 
is friend and lover to both. ” How 
wonderfully close fiction and life 
have suddenly become ”, Kennaway 
wrote in his diary ; " And all mov- 
ing to reality. It seems a blessing 
suddenly “. It Is one more curious 
aspect of Kennaway's mind that lie 
preferred his corpses warm, the 
majority of novelists being unwill- 
ing, or unable, to use their experi- 
ence until it is long past and is. 
therefore, less likely to be affronted 
by the transformation into art. 
Moreover, when life and art arc 
made to collide as brutally as they 
were here, the result is likely to be 
not only a shameless manipulation 
of others’ emotions, but also a bad 
novel. Some Gorgeous Accident is 
written in an oblique, showing-off 
style, with short, cinematic scenes 
and italicized headings which repre- 
sent an unnecessary, intrusive 
authorial voice: u And now, for- 
warding Link’s dirty plot . . . ”, 
“ Enter Fiddes, in long tweed coat ”, 
and so on. These do little to move 
the narrative forward which could 
not have been done better by con- 
ventionally integrated sentences, 
but do something to confirm the 
suspicion that Kennaway may have 
been best suited to writing for films 
(although when he went to Holly- 
wood he claimed to detest it). 

Household Ghosts, published six 
years earlier in 1961, actually was 


made into a film, Country Dance 
It Is a better novel (although his 
best, The Lost of Living Like This 
was only published posthumoiulvi 
despite the fact that it too suffer* 
from an oblique, shorthand style 
which never succeeds in round!™ 
the characters out. However, the 
theme is well developed: it is the 
ancient one of the sins of the fathers 
being visited on the children. In this 
rase the hereditary guilt, symbolized 
by n father's cheating at cards 
brings dishonesty and dissipation' 
and a consequent loss of reality, on 
the younger members of the family 
Desperate for the stability of love 
it is their fate to be deprived of 
it. The ultimately desolating tri. 
angle is here also, and- at one point 
a wife is reduced to pleading “Let’s 
pretend we are in love ”. 

Household Ghosts is set in the 
Lowlands of Scotland and there can 
be little doubt that Kennaway 
wished his canvas to be broadened, 
imaginatively, from that of the dis- 
sipated family on which he focuses 
to the nation of which it is a part 
The compulsive liar Mary, the alco- 
holic Pink and the weak, incompe- 
tent Stephen are prevented: from 
gaining a true sense of themselves 
not only on account of their wret- 
ched personal history, b»t also, more 
remotely, because of a torn national 
history. Had non Kennaway chosen 
as his subjects a group of Angli- 
cized members of the upper-class 
the Scottish dimension might have 
proved to be an extremely fruitful 
one. The implications of this pecu- 
liar immaturity have yet to be fully 
explored by Scottish writers. Ken- 
naway glimpsed them in this novel 
and it is a pity that, instead of 
pursuing his vision, he allowed fab 
egotism to lead him up so many 
blind alleys. 


Impressions of impenetrability 

n . a,.,.. ~ her art and talk too much, sprawling tween her desire to live alone in a the nervous breakdown she suffered 

Ify iviUian VYilce a page j a J va y that studio and paint and her desire to when tending and teaching smalt 

thfl reader have leisure to be conventionally attractive and children in □ remote, entirely Maori 

SSiLJ-'i-iBi "i'imhi I . *V®?* In _ fact the best find romantic love, dancing slid community at Hefoora. She is rather 

8YLVIA ASHTON-W ABNER • S r v,a ,. Asht °n- leading men a dance, needing des- reserved about her husband, much 

r iwa b \,. Br first noyeI ' P ara£e k t0 be admirad and adored loved but a,so the a ? em of 7? 81 

Se “ Way u wh,ch ’ wb }! e expressing but not for a minute believing that she often felt to be ner captivity, 

499pp. £12. ”? UC V of her personality, Is held in men might have similar feelings. and rightly quiet about her child- 

0 86068 160 2 check hy Its fictional shape. She Rprir - nr .< - , H| w !L P ran. All this is acceptable ; It 

Sol ns ter Wr °M e-^’j she s ? ys * b «ause she riaaB flnd her* eh H d r an -B becomes infuriating only when Mag 

«n £®“ ld f,Pd no other way to make Sf Tnaffeaedlv SneS? about are thrown out of emotional compll- 


SYLVIA ASHTON-W ABNER : 
I Passed This Way 
499pp. E12. 

0 66068 160 2 
Spinster 
269pp. £2.95. 

0 86068 161 0 
Teacher 


- V frustration wift The XJLSS tU,ulnB ' 3esire t0 be everything to spoaK - , + . 

Teacher white ^ Machine method* ilS2j n, J someono. One may be Irritated when Anyone with an interest " 

With a new introduction by Dora Maori Infant* ■ nnrf fni?£ .5 she of 'bar resentment that education, or in Now Zealand, or to 

Rowell y ora Maori mfanb* , “ d ^e Wlowed she is not « First " with a particular how a woman can forgo a lUa frmj 

224pp. £2.95. The^ivellest oassaefiV tn" f r,end * but she is only saying the resented circumstances, will find 

0 86668 162 9 are the obvlously^ellaft? nans- £ ind 't 1 " 8 most peopla [ Passed This Wap well worth read- 


tin uing 


spank. 


0 86668 162 9 
Virago. 


i ■ — - — — ' - niui me 

children. 

Sylvia Ashton-Warner's / Passed ,,, The _ iro ny ?y lvia , Ashton- 
This Way • is a highly successful Earner's life la that she hated 
.autobiography in the sense that one SSL'! 8 y Vu becaxne famous « a 
feels one is genuinely making the we j nt t0 trail, i I »8 

acquaintance of the author, an ex- h °"I y p *» . 8 flt aw «F 

i per fence at once maddening Er P m a bome-life tied to the schools 

anrl -T-L , . where her 'mother tmiaht - o 


are th* nhvirmcT,, . Kino ot tning -most people feel. She 

, . ® ODYlously verDHtim trans- doesn’t hnwever snv murh nHnut 
cripdons of conversations with the ’ w9 * say mucn aDout 


Keeping going 


at once maddening ** * iwu u> me scnoois 

and invigorating. The book is J^bere her ' mother taught ; and By Brian MoutfiOmerV 
not a controlled artifact, not turned “ teaching only because her J 

a wise, . considered or guarded ® ,pria se. to a teacher took her to . WiVim 1 — 

summing up of a life. It is much p ^“ 8 . whe . ra nothing but a school jobn ELLB-:. 
more an intense reliving, seemingly f xisted ' wh at she really longed to — sh 

spoken aloud rather itnan written, ba ^asan- firtist. Yet she could S! IfeS 

with all the raesainess and contra- n . at dislike the infants she taught ; The Fightlng 
dletoriness that implies. . 1,1 e X .mspired her with enthusiasm 396pp, Davie 

i Late on in the hook, at a nnfnr ' Sfi &!*£*!*+ a ? d to l th«B <> 7 153 7775 2 

after her husband's death when she tfin 1 t0 w 5 t e ' ,? ae of JSs; 

is in America aa a vlsMno tiitnr ; sadnesses of her life was 

Sylria^hton-Warner siys of het- SSLiJlJ” ®^ id l New Zeala n d . ?u Utri f ht 
self: - y especially outsidq the narrow New the Americ 

You’d never recognise ins Sfe'Sf 11 « 1 etwork, 1 ihat she bdief .t 


in battlo when units of BrWj 
armies, or units in BrltWj-1 8 . 
armies, have mutinied, desettafli 
panicked or otherwise lost t» sir 
discipline nnd morale, arc rare. 

EIHs’s evidence comas from majtf 


Tfc. Chun e ,« Ellis’s evidence comos iron* ” 

T^e F.^Rn^.-n' Eft* w „ r n E2SZZ fSStt£S 

39Spp. David and Charles. £8.95. impression that Anglo-AmericM 
0 7153 7775 2 »»»»»« Kr nkn down WIGS' 




girl from the past habitually play. 
bjS the limelight, talking too 


L *’vr laiHing ioo . , wnMuuuua is . iuuy re- 

much, throwing aroiind my music :p ra “ted here. There is enough of 
gratis artd flaunting my. art: I « for book in its own rJght^a 
yras becoming that someone Fd. ■W of rural schoohhouses, of 
flTO f Mn jntoreated in— a coh- being taken into schools from baby- 
, S!iSSiInSffi #tpi ft ,e ®P ,n *t ei ‘, «n bond by her. teaehing Mumma, of 
Indisponsable unit of society. the qu|et presence of her handi- 


0 7153 7775 2 ■ troops frequently broke down c ^?„ n d 

■■■■ battle conditions in the 5ec° 

- - . . World War. He Includes numerov 

Outright panic now spread among statistics to show the perce^ aw s 
: American troops. ... In rate of " psychiatric 

. thp belief that our positions had different campaigns. He con Xtr 


me American troops, ... In rate of " psychiatric T |» ia " teB £ 

thp bdief that our nodt Ions had different campaigns. He cont»J 

beeri infiltrated by. German Jnfan- that what kept men going 
try they began to shoot each comradely love one , for u ^ tn a 

Other- . . . Pnrnnnfl if « ha^au — - InvflliV W 


H0t-owri Childhood is lullv re SLr •' V comradely ldve one / or ,*f 

eated here. There is enoich *nt 2“' * i .'Z er ]l apS _ I ‘ ^ better more than" duty or loyalty 


to gloss over the rest of that cause. 


the qu] 


presence of her handi- 
[Ppa, of games with her 


day. . . , By midnight the small ^ mistaken. I* 1 b 

roads were full of frightened , argument 1s mww conJ . 
(■British) soldiers, many retiring leadership, + J^ e i a n c ^ofP ora 

pell-mell regardless of officers/ mander dowa 1°, Litton U ifi 

bus John Ellis in TJhs-jnbsm ^ orders- his section » ^ 


muisponsabie unit of society. the qu|et presence of he7 handL Th^ John m ^ ord^ri his soctlon to^ 

: She does indeed. seem to change ^ n P rt p ,f d ,?}i ppa ' °l garae5 wJth bar o/ fe cuoitiiB bayonets and advance unjer.gj 

0UP / eyQ8 ' , thou *b without iblinES ‘ ^ poverty, Of .the - American and 1 B?itiS* w?i!- whlch keeps men 

over, becoming as impenetrabla country and the trapped flat Zl™ B rltltt .writers on an J there is no leadership 

iW -miiht hire ^lTTSTtS a eHng sh/experlenced Sfirsf tr °T diseffie and trainkig. l 5 j«J 

SSliiS* ?°} we8n romanticism (bor. ^u e / fn tQ “ ve ;« , a town, of riding sdetno - leeches f {f • slnimhE 6 susta ‘ ns men’s loyalty, courage a J 1$ 

vew worst- bn gush) K j* 8 10 ^ h ° o1 onl ? t0 ba ostracized 1943 - thn nS tlnn September, 8tt) i c j am skill and .daring. ! f 

‘ . • ■■ Every soldim - , professional ot Brtmery and Slim for tb®; . „ f 0 r 

1 Sintone. (Backer 1 * - nllMn Jmnrtii v_- ; conscript,, who. has spiin . «a,. n... ■Mmintbatten . f ,« 


and there is no leader: ship w j : 
discipline and training. JjJ* J 8fl d 
sustains men’s loyalty, courag u { 
stoicism, skill end .darijfc 
-morale, example, and sen , 
humour/ . The flUflC ^“ f a ul f n the 
decisive field commanders 
last war were , Alexander, ^ 


^ r - M w^ug, w^cohdittons, - ■’ . * X 
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The whence of grammar 


By P. N. Johnson-Laird 

MASSIMO PIATTBLLI-PALMARINI 
(Editor) : 

Language and Learning 

The Debate between Jean Piaget and 

Noam Chomsky 

409pp. Routledge and Kegun Paul. 
£9.75. 
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Iu 1975, Jean Piaget and Noum 
Chomsky got together with various 
colleagues and a mixed assembly of 
scientists to debate that perennial 
and intractable issue, how children 
acquire language. Piaget was near- 
ing the end of his distinguished 
career as founder and principal ex- 
ponent of the putative discipline of 
Genetic Epistemology — the study of 
the genesis of knowledge in child- 
hood, He had demonstrated experi- 
mentally a mass of interesting 
phenomena about the way in which 
Infants and children conceive the 
world. But, he had somewhat neg- 
lected the role of language, and be- 
lieved that general intellectual de- 
velopment was a necessary precur- 


ot nts career, but had already revo- 
lutionized linguistic theory. He had 
reacted against the prevailing 
Empiricist ethos of the 1950s, de- 
molished Behaviourist analyses of 
language, and championed tne Car- 
tesian doctrine of innate ideas. It 
seemed that the debate between the 
two might be a heroic clash. 

Language and Learning reports 
tho outcome. Ic opens with state- 
ments by Piaget and Chomsky of 
tne views they held 1 before the meet- 
ing There follows a series of papers 
aIu , principals and others 
delivered in reaction to these 
Gpenlm remarks. Messifno PiatteJU. 
Balraarini the editor, has raised 
the reporting of conferences to a 
»*. Each paper is followed by 
*2S !f C0Un F oi "be subsequent 
gMaral discussion. Tho discussants 

amT ± Wedl f° ed . 1 transcripts, 

and these aJterations wore then 

fho^coubt lil* •*» participants, 

bed iu d ST chan8e whatthey 

“ymtun. -Not surprisingly, this 
* <Mscussia » (hat is 
comparison with the 
un^ ™"f ererK& tedium of mis- 

“frmamHngg aild ques . 


W»ito remindart of whai X had 
what YwtnV and , forfi warnings of 

“ ppcildi «s. ancf post-SS 
ence contnbutionsi. Indeed 

cunrain its own reviews, 
debate ? *' Th* is the outcome of the 

ESSSStt? 

P?aget|s 

as 

b/rebuffelt’ 1 , 1 ™"y to 

V« ““a and time again 

hi ’ n ^ C l nt " butes handsomely to 

remark? ht m ! S „*- V s opeain “ 
.u 8 ' he tacautiously observes 

fractures 6 W W 5S33S 
™5 l . cla,m immediately 

of Ch0rt i 8ky t0 fix the locus 

s 0 L C °?! r0nt ? tlon - Tha re must, hi 
says, be an Innate representation of 

natural W i°^ posslb,e grammars for 
j language. Without this 

dhuT »? Ee ' chl i dren could not pos- 
sibly acquire the grammar of their 
native language from their frag- 
mentary and varying experience of 
discourse. Piaget tries to argue that 
the evolution of innate linguistic 
2JESJ! would be biologically 
explicable, and that in any case the 

lihl« 0f a COnStr,linInB thB C,aSS ° f POS- 
to a learnable size 
can be carried out by “ the con- 

ence C ” wlf? SOri - niotor imelli 5* 
Sf hat i ,e means here is 

S8L1, Ji lrel ? claar ' Ha seems to 
W nfV mtelligcnce lias a num- 
ber of innate functions that lead, as 
■ jy*L r of . interaction with the 
^ ?. thr0ugb L the senses and motor 
?2t« ty, P t0 ‘i 1 ? construction of a 
series of cognitive structures. Most 
of Piagets own research was de- 

22? t0 ui \? r u Cter !*l n8 these strac- 
tures, which he claimed gave rise 


l hr l , s u ss i vei n t e ] ] ectu 3 1 stages 
through which children pass. 

pj? L°i b these arguments lead 

Piaget into trouble. He cannot 
accept that language, logic, and 
™J 1 g lcs, i all ultimately 

tbei j ° L r * s, ns to random muta- 

wS?h’ h a ” hfi L atte ? ,pts t0 put for- 
ward his own brand of Lamarckian. 

al ? e , such a case before 
u n ,fi® ce including such notable 
j 08 J act « ues Monod is to 
trv ^ni1? n i 8er ’ a J? d these scientists 

p ?L( ly - t0 disentangle some of 

Thev cn El }? ,0nS in u Pia S«’s mind. 
Tb® y fpeii out the properties of 
natural selection — some mutations 
survive, others do not-and the lack 
ot any known means by which 
«3“' Ped . knowledge cOulcT be fn. 

. ! n the genes. Likewise, 
Chomsky points out that there are 
no substantive proposals about how 
,.«?,M Pia8et,an , C0 B n itive structures 
could constrain the set of possible 
grammars. Indeed, there are no 
substantive proposals about how 
one cognitive structure develops 

Sl« e g r r o^. the Pr0 “ SI ^ 

Fnftn? *f number . of contributions 
°L ther Participants. 

♦inn ?h«? £*V he c ° 8ent observa- 
J Piaget is right, then 
ar ? Paraplegic should 
!SI*Th 10 “Ctjuiring langu. 

age. 1 here is no evidence that those 

with a rh e « PreV tr d « f u rom interacting 
with the world, either as a result 
01 blindness or motor disability, 
necessarily suffer from linguis t 

SftE5» Jerry Eodor advances 
the thesis that, contrary to Plaset- 

^J°T ne ' th ® re is no ^ in 

which any organism can acquire a 
more powerful logic by learning 
from experience: the original log! 

Se t m b rfrp riCh etlo . u S h to represent 
the more powerful system. This 
thesis leads Fodor ultimately to 

IS br 15n*£ e t* W 'i* dl concepts 
thrM./f lk' ■& th ?* e additional 
thrusts, the Piagetians have no 
effective answer. 

The only serious challenge comes 

Son? p r COnfe JP n « .contribution 
. PiuJosopher, Hilary 
B S; A f? i,18 5 chon Jsky, he argues 
llkfiWSf J* 5 rnlnB J of Sramraar is 
Jnf « f ° be de Pfndent on the learn- 
I “Cfiantics : meanings can 

work o5t the 


joinders and Putnam’s final reply 
make highly engrossing reading. 
Like most entrenched academic 
arguments, the discussion grows 
ever more technical, and disinter- 
ested readers are likely to find 
Themselves in agreement with 
whichever author they happen to 
be reading. 

What ultimately stays in the mind 
about the debate between Piaget 
and Chomsky is the strength of 
Chomsky s critique. He is right that 
Piaget s theory, for all its involuted 
terminology, and “ escape clauses ’’ 
in fine print, never seriously 
attempts to specify the machinery 
by which children progress from 
one stage in their intellectual 
development to another. Yet, 
Chomsky s own theory rests on a 
somewhat insecure foundation. He 
assumes that grammar must contain 
rules that modify the internal struc- 
ture of sentences — the so-called 
transformational rules” that can 
stmt grammatical constituents from 


Against Fodor, lie makes a number 


Acquiring the lingo 


^MarvsuKsi SS 


~ . 7 cuuauiucnis irom 

one position to another. This is a 
plausible assumption, but has yet 
to be proved to be a necessary one. 
Moreover, since the conference, a 
u ,I ff er #S? Un ? ui3ts who work with- 
n» mi ? ho ™«y a « tradition includ- 
‘"8 Michae Brame, Stanley Peters, 
and Gerald Gazdar, have argued 
that transformational rules are un- 
necessary. This simplification of 
grammars for natural language ren- 
fearn lliem theoreli «:Blly easier to 

.There can be JirUe doubt that 
language depends in (part on innate 
factors. Certain locations in the 
brain are specially devoted to ]in- 
guist |c processing, and this localiza- 
Uon of function can only be 
determined genetically. -What is 
uncertain 1 is whether there are 
co ?i trai . nts specifically con- 

i W th lhe class of possible 
natural languages, or merely innate 

SSJi?H a niS 0I L ' what is learnable 
as a 'byproduct, naturally 
delimit human grammars. It is hard 

this [ ssue can ever be 
decided, since there is no clear 
boundary between language and 
FT*? 1 Whence. It is alio diffi- 

an<Li° behaV€ that knowing the 
answer would necessarily advance 

m M p r /* Un ? erstandln8 of tbe mental 
median Isms on .wbioh language 
depends. Some questions are indeed 

?It ma £ Ufe '- ** Ch °rasky himself 
r^arks an an uncharacteristic 
access of nescience : «*j cannot 
beUewa *hat any detaUed- hypothesis . 
J" a i I A 5 aa Propose today, or that 

to be mie^’ 86 Ca " propose » is ,ike, v 


®y John Ross 


— used in 


DAV ro CRYSTAL 1 

^d^Phonetlra ° nary ° £ L,ngu,st,cs 

•STdAW D0Unch ’ £12 - 95 - 

if VnsulsScL r6con .? BcowHi 
an lncreastm» can be ““ributed to 
* d ®C?bal ng k aWnrene8a that ' b0 
Si or wntte ar ? und one 
‘houaand yeaJ! i? r lho past Hiree 
IMariJ^? 81 • there are 


Undeniably, general readers who 
Inadvartomly plunge in at uhe 
deep end of linguistics are in for 
some nasty shocks ; they must 
come to terms with exotica Jlko 
pseudo-cleft sentences, wugs and 
oxophora and, as if that were not 
. WBh. adjust to a now world 
*«, , which PM has nothing to do 
With Down ng Street, bleeding l s 
neither pathological nor expletive. 

*r® M - upside down. 

Wiser by far to start again, at the 
shallow end, in tills case by turning 


tba ‘“.Pics and terms 
covered have had to be chosen care* 
fully. Items that are dealt with 
adequately in specialist dictionaries 
have been left aside, end quite 
wshtly, as have specialist terms that 
are not specific to linguistics (for 
instance, those used In electronics 
or computing). Crystal also claims 
to h pve excluded the fields of 


iuu LJoiua 01 

applied language studies ” ; fortu- 
nately he is Jess ready to confer 
"applied” status than are many of 


dependency, and even traditional 

It Is difficult to imagine a clearer 
way of presenting the entries. Cross, 
referencing is generous, comprehen- 
EL?* accurate ; an easily asstmi- 
lated use of type faces refers us to 

5?taJi£i 8 !? er ^i conce P ts or to more 
detailed^ treatments of precise sub- 
topics. But this referencing i s not 
achieved at the expense of Thtellisi- 


•tposi Aiir-iJiP Baltics, Its apread 

- & «adom/ y 

into geoBMi vla *e media, 

: is nS? jSte W be linked 

die ■ t^SilSP* 1 by which two 
jarful ^n?e t 1i f ?M Ce i nt ury J s most 

• 2? Br « fits? .Senerative theory 

- In the con- 
S^ the suffi& u Ia ?8*! a ?«' Cer- 

1 

' 1“ * ^^^oh?d™ r ** linguistics 

- fe 01 ' «|y, different 

& F ceJl biolo «y 

acce2? d S d U 68 not ortpect 
-g*i subjects 

• ihfi -may safely 

S 8pecJa - 

hue jf£2 di1ol6 *y mav be 
■ : Ste Jt - Where lah- 

• '.SSm !££& most of ° ur 

• K if reading. 


lt . ™S w *oer to « point we could 
think of as somewhere near A level.- 
■Not a bad start, but wnat next ? 

That question Is tackled by 
David Crystal’s A First Dictionary 
of Linguistics and Phonetics. The 
work, we are told In ft® preface, 
is intended for people “rvwio, for 

E rivate or professional reasons, 
ave developed more than an 
incidontal interest in the subject”. 
Its purpose is to pilot these readers 
to a deeper understanding of the 
areas of linguistics In which they 
arc interested^ Put in these terms, 
the first of the title seems super- 
fluous: once at ease witfa. say, 
psycholinguistics, readers will no 
longer need specialist dictionaries. 
However, first nas a further signific- 
ance ; Professor Crystal writes of 
the need for • a comprehensive, 
detailed dictionnaire raisonni of 
linguistic terminology, a vast enter- 

E rise that has been attempted 
afore, 1 but has never come to 
fruition. By comparison, the pre- 
sent work is nqall-scale, almost a 
stop-gap. To put it bluntly, Crystal 
ls being far too modest. 

. Obviously, for such a dictionary 
to appear at all, and for it to be 


L« r it wo itmuy 01 

his colleagues, so that the diction- 
ary treats most of the "hyphenated 
disciplines ” that for some would be 
beyond the pale. In any case, the 
. material relating to his generously 
defined core subjects provides a 
more than adequate grounding in 
most applied fields, while some of 
tho more basic technicaUtlas (those 
that appear in moat primers) do 
not appear, there have to be excep- 
tions; thus we find competence/ 
performance and longue (parole, 

treated dearly, so as. to ' indicate 
the similarities between the two 
pairs, but making: it absolutely clear 
that they should not be taken .as 
interchangeable. Stress Is laid, 
wisely, on the potential faux amis i 
bleeding is an extreme example, 
but : lt is tisefol to have precise 
glosses on, among Others, accent, 
form, feature, even family and new. 

For all the author’s claims about 
the limitations of the work, it covers 
an impressive range of subjects. 
Crystal -takes us through all tbe 
main - areas of articulatory : and 
acoustic phonetics . and phonology, 
and when we come to linguistics,: 
we afe offered concise, but remark- 
ably comprehensive accounts of all 
the principal schools of thought' 
and, despite, the. preface's dis- 
claimers, most of the -less popular 
one$ One example: if we take 
the ' headword grammar, we •- are 


lyjioiiever nils IS 

t0 ensure smooth reading. 
Depending on tho entry point, a 
wader following rfae cro^ 
references could build a do-lt-your- 

lln^iH*tSf U t“ ra n ino ? t brauc hes of 
r exam Ple, turn to the 
pivotal entry on language. Follow 
through . to diachronic pnd the whole 
? raas <>f the 1 history of language and 
language change open up before 
f oll °w *U> universal and you 
Jrill be at the core of general 
theory ; and so on. What we have 
Son*. ar ° d . ef,oidon 8 and. expIarS 
th .® mal «» areas of 


UIB iiqnumiiu . jTB ttJ/O 

oriented towards - generative, sys- 
temic, stratifications , case, valency, 


One word of warning : this is not 
a work calculated to flatter recent 
rwS/ 8 i° ^atover orthodoxy, 
Crystal maintains remarkable dbjec- 

cnnKlntf *^° und ng j* ha terms and 
' accordanoe with the 

Intentions of the original pro. 

to be tried and found wanting by 
comparison with flavour-of-the- 
■En*' 11 “(Wt confess to having 
fait, inclined to . challenge ' what 
seems an over-generoiis treatment 
pf some of tbe.rto me) more arbi- 
tra 5f a 5 pect ? “ case grammar — 
until I imagined, -the outrage some 
hard-line generativists will doubtless 
• f? el ™out the space elloted to socio- 

'SSfflfjS 1 ' Pro . bab, y the work’s 
outstanding quality— certainly th6 
one most, useful to its readers— is 
Its resolute fair-ihlndedhess. 
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The Ciceronian ideal 


By Terence Cave 


“ c’est autour d'une version 
frangaise do l'imifflrio ci<erotnana 
que la cour de France, au xvli* 


MARC FUMAROLI : 

L’Age de I’filoqucnce 
Rhfitorique ot ** res literaria ” de la 
Renaissance au seuil de 1 epoque 
classique 

882pp. Geneva : Droz/Parls : Cham- 
pion. 


slide, rfiussit ft im poser ft l'Europe 
]’ autorlt.fi d’un style classique ”, The 

first part of the elegant tripartite . _ .. 

structure of the book is devoted Jesuits succeeded, Fumaroli argues 
‘ ironian both in provoking their Gallican 

v ■ _ _ 1 ! _ baliirtH 


to trace the rise and decline of 
what Fumaroli calls their “ soplns- 
tique sacrfie”. In attempting to 
achieve a compromise with the 
styles in vogue at court in the 
earlier seventeenth century, the 


to 


At first glance, one might be for- 
given for taking Marc Fumaroli s 
remark " II vaut la peine quelque- 
fois d'oublier momeutanement les 
arbres pour voir enfin la for fit " 
with a touch of Irony. With its 
700-odd pages of text, its 130 pages 
of bibliography, its eighteen-page 
table des matieres, and a section of 
annotated illustrations for good 
measure, L’J ge de Filoquence has 
the awesome proportions of those 
doctoral d'dtat dissertations in 
which, ail too often, nothing much 
is visible but the trees. But the 
irony would on this occasion be 
misplaced. By means of a tour de 
force of organization, the author has 
ensured that the vast store of erudi- 
tion ou which he has drawn is 
properly subordinated to a power- 
ful central thesis. 

In an intelligent end lucid intro- 
duction, Fumaroli first places his 
work In context by sketching a 
history of histories of rhetoric from 
the Jesuit Posaevino’s Bibliotheca 
selccta (1593) to the present day. 
As I pointed out in a recent review 
in these columns, Rend Bray, in his 
Formation de la doctrine classique 
(1927), sets rhetoric aside as irrele- 
vant to a study of classical doctrine : 
the tables have now* been decisively 
turned, and L'Age de Viloquence 
demonstrates overwhelmingly— of 

demonstration is stlU needed— that 
a historical understanding of the 
major literary achievements of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
is Impossible without a detailed 
knowledge of contemporary debates 
about the status, aims, and proce- 
dures of rhetoric. 

It is In this sense, indeed, that 
the remark about the trees and the 
forest Is Intended; in the second 
part of the Introduction, Fumaroli 
cogently argues that it is wrong 
to project on to the classical 
. period In France our own 
assumptions about literature as an 
autonomous and consecrated domain 
of culture. Even in the age of Cor- 
neille and Racine, and still , more in 
• Ihe age of Erasmus and Montaigne, 
the H republic of letters” embraced 
virtually every, form of discursive 
writing, neo-Latin and vernacular, 
sacred and profane, deliberative and 
imaginative. What we now think of 
. as the great literary masterpieces 
of the period only had a mode* 
place in this .much wider domain : 
they were individual trees— though 
fine specimens, ho doubt — in a vast 
i forest. Fumaroli does mention 
, Ronsafd, Montaigne, Corneille, ' and 
. the rest from time to time, and says 
. Interesting things about mem, but 


lamcntanon, me eucwsiaair ceniury iiuuun u* a ~ rneioriuut: ues > .... , . .r •« 

ic. and courtly functions of chrdtien ,* nd that within the Order between the styles of Rnme and of ho wiuiltl only claim that these ore 
ice, the relation of the itself certain leading figures — in France, between imittflio multiplex among wo cnmlttiiiiis wnicli made 
hn hie mnriplc snH sources — ■ nartirular Denis Petal! and Francois a n>) tmSmiin rlrernniamt- and above 5UCI1 a solution possible. 


- history of the Ciceronian 
debate, and is designed to show thac 
what has often been seen as a 
spasmodic, parochial squabble is in 
fact the medium for a prolonged 
and probing exploration of key 
issues concerning the nature of 
human discourse. Questions such as 
the proper relation between wisdom 
and eloquence, the status of rhetori- 
cal ornamentation, the eedesiasti: 
cal, civic 
eloquence, 
writer to his models and sources — 
these questions, which had already 
become commonplaces by the six- 
teenth century and which reflect 
ancient debates on the value- of 
rhetoric and poetry, are shown to 
recur In ever-shifting contexts and 
to be answered in man« different 
and fruitful ways. 

(Part One. then, is a history of 
the Ciceronian ideal of eloquence: 
Fumaroli is not concerned with the 
technical detail of rhetorical peda- 
gogy (although different stylistic 
possibilities are characterized) but 
with the history of an idea, of the 
institutions which promoted it, and 
of the Individuals who gave It 
expression. What emerges in the 
seventeenth century, foreshadowed 
by humanists such as Bembo and 
Dolet, is the notion of a kind of 
rhetorical heroism, of a Ciceronian 
“ sublime ", dependent not on 
rhetorical tricks or baroque extra- 
vagance of style but on an intui- 
tively perceived nawer to move 
and persuade. Hie France of 
Richelieu thus becomes the inheri- 
tor of the Rome of Cicero, the 
Renaissance Rome where Christophe 
de Longue LI delivered his Cicero- 
nian speeches, and the Counter- 
Reformation Rome of Borromeo and 
of Urban VIII. 

A good deal of the terrain 
coverod in the earlier sections of 
Fart One will be familiar to Renais- 
sance specialists. There are, never- 
theless, some important shifts of 
emphasis. Fumaroli gives promi- 
nence, for example, to Tacitus' 
Dialog us; he insists on the Import- 
ance of the epistolary style as one 
of the media through which rhetoric 
-was progressively interlorlzed and 
personalized ; and in a good section 
on Muret, he counters the thesis 
of -Morris W. Croll, who had paired 
Muret with Lipsius as an anti- 
ciceronian. by suggesting that the 
French humanist was important as 
a Ciceronian precisely because he 
accepted and went beyond the kind 
of argument (Erasmus had directed 
against servile clceronlanism. Above 


adversaries and in lagging behind 
the vanguard of taste in the 1630s. 
However, he also shows that the 
“ asiatic " manner of the large 
majority of Jesuit writers— their 
flowery and ornate periods, their 
conceits, their liberal use of 
ekphrasis — was one of the seedbeds 
from which grew the seventeenth- 
century notion of a sublime 


ideal of eloquence fostered by the 
avocats giniraux eventually passes, 
in Fumaroli's account, to Port- 
Royal— the transition being sym- 
bolized by the encounter between 
the avocat Antoine Le Mnistrc and 
Sain t-Cy rail. 

The three strands of Fumaroli's 
book thus converge at a key 
moment in the history of French 
culture. A series of mediations is 
sought, under the aegis of Riche- 
lieu's policy of firm central con- 
trol, between the luxurious tastes of 
the court and the austerity of the 
mogistratiue, between the flam- 
boyant manner of the Jesuits and 
the “rhfitorique des citations 


recent i'rcttclt Pulpit Oratory J59j. 
I <550 stresses the contribution of 
the Protestants to sacred eloquence 
in the seventeenth. 

A difficulty nf n different kind 
arises from the very nature of 
Fumaroli's undertaking. He showi 
enormous skill in uLtnching the end- 
less permutations of broad concep- 
tual categories (" ciceronianUm* 
“ the sublime ", tile alliance of wij! 
dom .md eloquence) to verifiable 
liistnric.il evidence, and thus in giv- 
ing i hem a local precision. He 
also refrains from suggesting that 
lii.s largely external history of 
debates and institutions is a suf- 
ficient cause of French classicism; 


particular Denis Petau and Francois 
Vavasseur — fostered a simpler, more 
personal “ attic" style modelled on 
the Cicero of the Ad familiares. 

Significantly, both Petau and 
Vavasseur had close connections not 
only with Rome but also with the 
noblesse de robe, who had in gen- 
eral objected strongly to the Jesuits' 
pandering to court taste. In Part 
Three, Fumaroli presents the other 
pole of the antithesis by examining 
the humanist and Gallican traditions 
of the robins, which he traces back 
as far as the fourteenth-century 
Guillaume du Breuil’s notion of a 
stilus curie Parlamenti ; in the six- 
teenth century. Guillaume Rudd's 
conception of eloquence is the most 
influential point of departure. One 
of the major themes of this, the 
longest section of the book, is the 
establishment of a “rhfitorique des 
citations ”, a form of chastened, anti- 
aesthetic eloquence ircarnating that 
humanist reverence for antique 
sources which is typical of the 
magistrature. 

Readers of French Renaissance 
literature will immediately recog- 
nize the importance of the topic: 
quotation, whether direct or dis- 
guised, is one of the most central 
procedures of prose and poetry 
alike in this period. There are 
some excellent pages in L'Age de 
Viloquence on the way in which, 
in the later sixteenth century, the 
quotation gradually lost its status 
as a revered citation of authority 

f ;Iossed by a humble commentator ; 
n the hands of Du Vair and above 
all Montaigne, it was absorbed into 
the unified discourse of an author 
whose own utterances claimed 
priority, if not superiority. Antoine 
Compagnon's recent study in the 
theory and history of quotation. La 
Seconde Main, has some interesting 
things to say on this question, 
although from a somewhat different 
point of view. 

The great period of the Parle- 
ment continued into the seven- 
teenth century. But with the in- 


and imitatio Ciceronian ii, and above 
all between neo-Latin humanism 
and vernacular belles-lettres. 

Fumaroli argues that the founda- 
tion of French “ attic ” classicism as 
a national ideal and a form of elo- 
quence constitutes an_ extraordin- 
arily successful solution to the 

E mblems debated over the previous 
undred and fifty years ; and that In 
consequence, despite the dramatic 
shift from what can be briefly 
summed up as die Erasmian rhetoric 
of copia to a simpler, more concise, 
and less colourful style, the con- 
tinuity from the Renaissance to the 
classical period remains unbroken. 
At the end of a masterly Conclusion, 
Fumaroli leaves us with the figure 
of Guez de Balzac, representing par 
excellence the achievement of a 
synthesis between the respublica 
literaria, sacred and secular, and 
the elegance of the court. 

A wealth of historical information 
about institutions and individuals, 
based on materials which are in 
many Instances little known, fills in 


iBut one might perhaps question 
the very notion of a "solution". 
By stressing the conscious inten- 
tions of great men shaping 
the destiny nf ilie nation and 
its culture, it conceals all the 
uiicnnscious forces and all the 
accidents which contribute to the 
shaping of myths mid literatures. 
The very problem of rhetoric, as 
formulated and debated by all of 
Fumaroli’s dnirnniis personae, lies 
after all in its protean and In- 
escapably devious character. To sub- 
mit its history to what is in the end 
— no less than Bray’s — a teleological 
account is to accept at face value 
the very myth which classicism 
attempts to construct for itself — in 
this Instance, the “ age of elo- 
quence" as a rediscovered Golden 
Age. 

Yet some such complicity Is ns 
doubt only the price one pays for 
the qualities of coherence ana lucid 
organ iza-rion which make this such 
a -distinguished book. Moreover, 
Fumaroli is not unaware of the 
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not the least useful function of /. le domalne | ouvoyant de la rU- 

lorlquc, ou l'on est toujours k 


L'Age de Viloquence 
serve as a copious work of refer- 
ence. Some important topics are, 
inevitably, omitted-. “ Literature ” 

recedes Into the background for 
strategic reasons ; so also does the 
history of poetics. 

This latter derision is a _ little 
harder to justify: if the significance 
of Scaliger’s Poetics as a fusion of 
the Ciceronian and the virgilian 
models can be emphasized, why not 
also its contribution to she revival 
of Aristotle’s treatise? and why. 
from another point of view, should 
Vida's Ars jjoerica— admired by 
Scallger and Soileau— be neglected, 
since it too incarnates a 
"dceronJan” cult of Virgil? One 
might also question the virtual 
exclusion of toe Reformation as a 
force in the history of rhetoric: the 
Calvinist aesthetic and the flood of 
writings based on it are perhaps no 
less important rlion the stilus curie 


masterpieces antagonism be- Mamemi in determining the 

had a mode* fratUrM of th? d«ninYan“d2l of tween roh J « nd an 3 the «*• range of rhetorical options avail- 

urntL the mV decline of the prestige of able towards tiho end of the six- 

th® Farlement under Richelieu, the teenth century, and Peter Bi 

The Chaucerian reality 



iSubfime. 

Jesuit fathers such as Reggio and 
Strada appear, in this first part, as 

. , ... central figures . in the deeronian — ■■■ ■ 

: he quite deliberately refuses to treat revival of the seventeenth century, 
them as the raison d’etre of his But they are active in : Rome, not Bv T. A. ShlEDBV 

enterprise. France. Part Two begins V out- __r W ■ 

His thesis, put at its broadest, is- lining the fortunes of the French — « ■ ■ 

that French, classicism represents- Jesuits' in relation both to the court 
the' triumph' of a form of clce- and to. the Gallican establishment 
• tonianisns after the predominantly * of the Parlementand the University 
. anti-clcercnlah sixteenth century : of Paris up to 1643 ; it then proceeds 


— , ou l’on ___ . 

soph is te de quelqu’un ”, and he nln- 
seif evokes the image of Proteus, u 
only as a figure of imitatio muia- 
plex. The institution of Frencfl 
classicism is no doubt a masterpiece 
of human ingenuity In the face of a 

K eremiial and intractable problem ; 

ut It would perhaps not be puaWnfi 
paradox too fur to discern, to i rte 
serenely magisterial prose of Gun 
do Balzac’s De la grande iloquenct, 
only the most brilliant and powerful 
of the disguises of Proteus hiroseu- 
L'Age de Viloquence is an out- 
standing successor 'to the seminn 
theses of Bremond and DalnylU*. 
and to the more recent work « 
Roger Zubor and Jean Jehasse. r« 
many years to coma. It will nourua 
reflexions on the continuities w 
tween tho Renaissance and jne 
grand siicla : nud it should be co& 
pulsory rending for anyone who 
not into tho habit of drinking i « 
the inafitcrpiccos of seventeen^ 
comury French literature as 8 seim 
grove of well-pruned trees. 
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LOTARIO DEI SRGNI (Pope Innocent 
Third) ; . 

De Mlserla Condldonis Humane 
Edited by (Robert E. Lewis 
303pp. Scalar (press. £17.50. 

0 55967 601 3 - 

NICHOLAS OF LVNN : 

Kalehdarium ... 

Edited by Slgmuhd Eisner j trans- 
lated by Gary MacEoin and 1 Sigmund 
Eisner - 

248pp. Scolar -Press. £17.50. ' 

0 85967.602 1-, ' 

6*1# . ei the gaps 'of -which medi- 
evalfsts have grown Increasingly 
copsdoua, over the years, is that 
between the ■ (attitudes of modern 
editors and of medieval scribes. The 
farmer try to. find, the best manu- 
scripts and to emend them where 
necessary to recoyer the authors' 
original intentions t they are In a 
sense ' eiribalhters. The latter, 
however, -were often much more 
.dynamic in their activities, search- 
ing through texts ! for things they 


medieval bigotry which { 
modern scholars would rath* 
get ■ while tho painstaking l * 

thu text goes a long way tovfflr^ ^ 
critical edition, even though tb« 
deliberately not provided. 

In the case of Nicholas 

Humane, by Lotario del Segnl, lator Kalendarium, edited by 

r fj ^ Eisner, things are different- ** . J 
ideal ar6 D nlv fifteen manuscripts oi . 


reproduction” of (Chaucer's books, 
errors, glosses and all. Only In 
this <way, they argue, can one see 
what Chaucer really had in front 
of hint (and on« might add, with 
what difficulties 'he had to contend). 

The De Miserla Condicionis 
. . ^otario del Segn 
Pope Innocent HI, edited here 

Robert E. Lewis, provides an ideal are on ’iy fifteen mnnuseny*- -- >, 
case for such treatment. Existing wor k* thev vary little ; no w 
in nearly 700 manuscripts, it never- Uno can b^co mice ted w(tb ChaWJg 
tnaless 
lation 

that scribes _ 

title, its words, its chapter divisions 
and even its chapters. Chaucer him- 

} elf seems to haVe treated, it with 
imllar familiarity. He says, in the 
secopd Version of the Prologue to 
the Legend of Good Women, that 
he translated ft, but it seems 
.doubtful whether he did. ahd he 
may have misunderstood even the 

title, turning De Miscria Con- .. „ B ^ a ^ nvj . PRie ■■ wu»» — ^ 

dicionis Humane into “of the ^ ^?i fht ?lock-time tor eve £ 
Wreched Epgendrynge of Man- the 

kynde”,: Did . Chjucer think Jg“« ht e 5® ur °f e such 

condido meant, “conception, pro- c eflr .. can Chsucer 

creation”? Had } ihe at' that point tn make mistakes, ^ 

only read the first few chapters, se ^ seejns ^ -make expw*5rf 

.Wtich are indeed about the miseries fion \ e „2 ^ iJnnk ona»-T [a 'i2 
of birth ? The^e and other questions jn front of -Jj 

are well considered by Professor 5* ” to blanie 


close to Chaucer's. Il f sh SieS 

asrjrfffi/rts: 

sun. moon and ecllpses.as^^ 
Nlckolas's main original 
the " shadow-scale " which 


co.uJd use, and adding; subtracting 
or ■ :■ conflating ^accordingly j : traces 



tuuwuBiev uy rrutesaor , , j v .1 a f n blame r a 

Lewis,- in . an introduction which makes i* J 1 conflcloun , * 5S ( l 

casts much light both - on the way creating indeed « cong » {niS ^ 

that Chaucer worked, and on the the sheer labour neeaeq JR 

* *s—irT m -i'Z3:*r traces strange; attractiveness of. mlsan- 8*rolabes and -tliff 

of dus ldnd qf 'behaylout 1 . Interest- thropjy. It may be. added that the edition of De Muervaiyi 
L n 3J!f h Jfi' ar « ' us ^lly expunged . translation .of 'Dc Mlseria, with Its twist be useful to ™B n ^ eBr pj- 

boqre one „ gets to the .clean vivid .pictures nf the vanity of Chaucerians. It gives * 1 

3“^ tlte^ criticftl* edition, human wishes and the world as a 
J Cl»«cer horrid* mixture qf slime, semen. 

menstrual blood, toothache and 

| fhi_e trend apd volm at faithful earwak, opens, up a whole world of slble. 


iirflSwr ' •• '-i-ii'r: .?![., :“,’*** '•* t : , f ^wful eftrwajti opens- Up a whole world of 


Jg 

thoSghT, 

enough to make It r€a0,1J 


Chaucerians. « 

ture of one' aspect, °* oa |y M 
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The bounds of possibility 

(Iinplrlo L..«, I 

By Avishai Margalit 


18 A AC LEVI : 

The Enterprise of Knowledge 
462pp. MIT Press. £19.25, 

0 262 120 828 


After gambling successfully with 
truth. Isaac Lovi has invested all 
the dividends in the enterprise of 
knowledge. The outcome is an im- 
pressive epistemological system. 

Professor Levi is a pragmatist. 
This means, among other things, 
that he takes the metaphorical 


_ metaph 

titles of his two books, Gambling possible that « 

With Truth and The Enterprise of end up landing on Alnha^pntn^lr? 
Kwlfil*. quite literally. Tha pur'- ,1,1, 


worlds but rather the mundane 
theory 0 f probability. "Thou shalt 
commit statistics" is Levi’s com- 
mandment, directed, of all people, 
to philosophers. y ’ 

■ Enterprise of Knowledge has 
W e i etl f hapcer ?' iwt the epistemo- 
logical picture is depicted in the 
first , three of these, which are also 
tne -most accessible chapters. In 
went i S portrayed the way back- 
ground knowledge is supposed to 
guide our quest for more and bet- 
ter knowledge. Levi’s leading idea 
is that one s background knowledge 
serves as a standard for determin- 
ing what are serious possibilities, 
namely those possibilities which are 
to be reckoned with in one’s deliber- 
at,oa ’- Thus, while it is logically 
possible that a -flipped coin mas 


suit of knowledge, for -Levi, is less 
like contemplating eternal ideas and 
more like running a business effi- 
ciently in face of the many uncer- 
tainties Involved. 

(He tries not -to be faddish. The 
present philosophical vogue, -he be- 
lieves, is for tracing the sources of 
knowledge. Has retort is that there 
are no immaculate .preconceptions. 
The (problem- ds not peddgree but 
progress: how to improve know- 
ledge is the question. In any case 
this is his question. Another philo- 
sophical fashion that he objects to Is 
that of modal logics. He is, to be 
sure, keenly interested in the notion 
of possibility, but takes its place 
to be not tbe semantics of possible 


, I-uju luiii Ljr , 

is not a serious possibility because It 
contrad-lcts our settled assumptions, 
i e the assumptions whioh constitute 
our body of knowledge. Levi does 
not explicate the notion of serious 
possibility, .but he seems -to take it 
very seriously indeed. So much so 
that he assigns -probability zero to a 
non-serious possibility, which Is 
nevertheless logically possible. In 
this he differs from his rivals, 
especially the Carnapians, for whom 
a non-serious possibility is one 
w ,, deserves a positive, though 
negligible, probability assignment 

Settled assumptions are settled 
—for the person who holds them, 
that is: they are the standard for 
the seriousness of a hypothesis. 


Moreover they constitute the evid- 
ence by which hypotheses are 
evaluated. Settled assumptions 
cannot be doubted by the person 
who holds them : only relative to 
one s settled assumptions can one 
be m doubt. 

Levi preach dogmatism, 
then ? No. Certainty Is no dogmat- 
ism. Dogmatism Is a belief in the 

E ermanent certainty of what one 
elieves. You can believe with cer- 
tainty that something is true, with- 
out believing that It will always 
he held by you as true. Levi wants 
us to subscribe to two seemingly 
incompatible doctrines : Inf alii bil- 
tsm and Corrigibilism. However, 
when understood^ the way he wants 
them understood, these are in fact 
compatible : Infallibilism is the 
tenet that what one takes to be 
known by oneself at a certain time 
cannot possibly ibe false from one’s 
O'™ Poutt of. view at that time. 
Corrigibilism is the doctrine that 
wnat one takes to be known by one- 
self at a certain time can later on 
be revised. Now both doctrines are, 
according to Levi, required for 
rational inquiry. But if one cannot 
doubt what is in one’s body of 
knowledge, how can one revise it ? 

Revision of knowledge, like play- 
ing the accordion, is accomplished 
by expansion and contraction ; these 
are the two dominant ways of re- 
vision. The much discussed topic 
of revision through replacement of 
one theory by another is reduced 
by Levi to these two modes: first 
the established theory is “ con- 
tracted out " from Che body of know- 


The imagination of animation 


rly 700 manuscripts, it never- ono c ^ n be connected with I; 

i was so popular as a corapi- tll0Ugh chaucer certainly ‘J F 
oi contsmpuis mundi clichfi Kalendarium, and it was •fSUi 
"if p IMG tor JohnofGaunt A^ j- 

edition accordingly is P. r0 .v“ortalhLy 
though the text printed ».« n ■*. 


By Galen Strawson 

ADAM MORTON : 

Frames of Mind : Constraints on the 
Common-sense Conception of tho 
Mental 

174pp. Oxford. University Press : 
Clarendon Press. £8.50. 

D 19 824607 2 

Adam Morton's avowed aim, in 
Frames of Mind, is to discern 
certain “ donstrainta on the common- 
sense conception of the mental ", 
M j Is not concerned explicitly 
and directly to differentiate the 
common-sense conception of the 
mental from peculiarly or charac- 
teriKlcally philosophical conceptions 
klk j ! nent ®L whether loglcel- 
oehaviourist, functionalist, dualist, 
?L.n hfttever - Instead he is prin- 
cttncer ned to give a phfToso- 
c ,i! RCCoun i of what he takes to 
if. v 1 ® commonrsense view of tho 
mvI. c° n tide.rcd in ono particular 
an S ff« ct L os tI,a f tics behind 
wd animates ” action. 

nr^ff € 5 so r Morton Is tiiorefore 
throughout -with tho topic 
Mhff “e 1 ? Ir8t discusses tho 

of qli PSychologlcoi explanation 
mUrii* then undertakes an 
ntbitioujly abstract description of 
to imagine action 
f °r example, planning in 
how to perform some 
*cnon, possibly an action of a kind 
„ not previously attempted ; 
2n£Z nb / S ^ Js Jiko to be 

C how the X , act > > 

tSSL ,DU, ?j the conceptuo-kinaes- 
aetlc «dumbra,tfam of action- 


tion - ^ Jwychophysical Imagina- 
hrm-Ii.. - phenomenology of re- 
and anticipating" 

chapters on the 
Belief and the 
dj^Jr of Deeire” in which 
, takes place mainly 
dsid* 11 ' fr ® me the stan- 
sn 7 hft ,fi?w. whldh - seps desire 

fiK ilff P rin clp8l cate- 

SBh&y h ch th® m en tal deter- 
PinalK ?^ Ctions J 18 ? be divided. 
" Chsrjir, i U « *a - chapter entitled 


minant! 

T'««y ... . 

exnitntfu^’V'ha 'considers how 
beliS^&j -3* action . In- terms of 
are tiW D * r es f reB ^ (where desires 

Pf°P 0 8es, ^hen, 'a , new tra- 
8 . ™«tiUar terrain. 
majjyf-^w^tS'Of action^— they are 
with the simple, 
Just men: 
one intro- 

no ,‘SerklLW «« J a 






choir commensense presuppositions, 
but also a useful corrective to 
any tendency to overestimate the 
(none the less real) merits of the 
simple standard view of action. 

But they will -be disappointed on 
both counts. There are, it Is true, 
many singly Intriguing suggestions, 
and moments of great delicacy in 
phenomenological description ; there 
is, for example, n useful f if in places 
questionable) description of the sus- 
tained activity of playing a sonata, 
in the context of which the print Is 
made that there are significant dif- 
ferences ‘between sustained activities 
and the cases of momentary actions 
usually considered in contemporary 
discussion, such as flicking switches 
and shooting to kill. >But as a whole 
the book is deeply, confusing, end un- 
helpful ; although it purports to form 
a unity, it simply fails to develop 
any sustained, consistent thesis. 

At several points Morton begins 
to elaborate a highly abstract 
structural account of our common- 
sense conception of .the mental, but 
no consistent terminological frame- 
work Is ever either fully estab- 
lished iand explained, or adhered to, 
even In an unfinished state. Nor are 
analogies properly worked through ; 
and the reader is obliged to shift, 
in increasing bewilderment, from 
one abstract metaphor to another. 

A central claim is that, as a body, 
our principles of psychological ex- 
planation are more like a “ scheme ” 
than a (scientific) theory. (An 
example of a scheme is tbe distinc- 
tive feature matrix of phenologists.) 
We are told, chat “the two great 
points - of contrast between- schemes 
and theories are in how they change 
and how they refer to their subject- 
matter ” : and that a iscbeme evolves 
like V Janguagfe (d e, presumably, 
with gradual 1 shifts and elisions), 
not like a scientific theory of some 
phenomenon, which army change 
abruptly in postulating the exi stance 
of some completely new kind of 
fundamental entity. Clearly, there 
is a distinction here : but Morton 
aimply fails to make it dear. 
Indeed he calls bis. explication 
of this putatively central distinction 
a “grand Abstract puzzlement”, and 
notes that “the contrast slips 
away”, if -one is not careful. . 

Apart front' general objections, 
Morton’s argument seems question- 
able oii a great many points of 
substance j although time and- again 
he elides by vagueness a point 
where a definite decision , seems 
crucial— as. for example, when he 
considers the “ aptness ” of explana- 
tions wirhout squarely facing toe 

question of the relation of this 

aptness to truth. One considerable 
cause of . theoretical unclartty Hes 
in the uncritical use of material (in 
itself theoretically diverse) derived 
from cognitive - psychology. The 
work of Ddhiei : Dennett, among 
others, has .given us reason- to 
expect much - greater cai*e and 


sophistication in the philosophical 
exploitation of such material. (It is 
curious that the index contains two 
references to Dennett, while his 
name appears neither on the pages 
there dted nor elsewhere.) 

A further source of uncertainly 
lies m Morton's surprisingly dis- 
parate theoretical loyalties. Half the 
time lie appears to be and to intend 
to be at work on the salutary re- 
compllcation of the simple view of 
action abovementloned ; but at other 
times i he Js outdoing this view in 
simplicity, ns, for example, when, 
self-situated under the aegis of the 
early scien thing and psycho mech- 
anical Freud, he proposes a propul. 
si ve-cu m-Irrigation-channel view of 
the -way desires are formed and 
motivate : 

Any general formulation of aur 
conceptions of desire will have to 
formulate, as Freud’s does, its 
most basic attribute, that it moves, 
that _ in action we find desires 

K "g and belief guiding. 

can emerge as a force Si 
Freud’s psychology because of its 
plasticity, because like a physical 
force it con be directed, turned 
aside, re-routed. ... 

As for Morton's discussion of 
belief it seems, for all its com- 
plications, like a return to Humean 
Hark Ages, or to tibe oddest of 
RusbbII. A child Who doesn't under- 
stand much language and who “ dis- 
believes that Daddy is home ... re- 
lates his representations of Daddy 
and of presence in a manner of 
disbHef Schumann has a 
“referential connection tb Love ” 
(or to “not-Ioving”), believing 
Brahms loves (or does not love) 
Clara. At one print Morton sug- 
gests that ai mental: state's 
“having reference*’, of “referen- 
tiallty , “ to a fairly high degree” 
at least, is a necessary condition of 
its being a belief, But since he 
appears in this context to mean- 
ordinary reference td ordinary, 
objects, not to thipgs like (Love, his 
claim is surely refuted by the evi- 
dent irrefutability (the nob-inco- 
herence, at Jeast) of idealism, or 
—if you prefer— the possibility of 
life (and experience and belief) as 
a brain 4n a vat of fluid. It is very 
hard to be sure, though, how liter- 
ally Morton InfietldS his talk of 
referee tiatity and representations, 
and amidst the -Russellian atomics 
and rampant formalism are moments 
of late-Wittgenstelnfen sophistica- 
tion. 

Morton’s introduction includes an 
acknowledgement to ..several people 
" tot helping , ihe think I had some- 
thing to say He does, have some- 
thing to say, and this , baric gives 
evidence of a truly remarkable and 
potentially most valuable— although 
also 'potentially dangerous-^fluidity 
conception. But hi^olhri* work 

S e$ Ms reason to hop a for some- 
og more deeply considered than 
this present work. 


ledge, then the new theory is added 
to it. Expansion of knowledge needs 
little explanation. Contraction, 
though, needs a lot — especially con- 
traction for the sake of expansion, 
which is Levi's way of dealing with 
the replacement of one theory by 
another. 

Levi’s body of knowledge Is like 
the pupil of the eye: the more light 
you shed on it, the more it con- 
tracts. His account of contraction 
I find unsettling. Suppose you have 
a theory A in your body of know- 
ledge, and then you encounter 
theory B which contradicts A. You 
ought to render B non-serious. Yet, 
B might look good to you, even 
promising: you realize that were it 
true, It would be of considerable 
explanatory power. What are you 
to do ? Levi suggests the follow- 
ing: first discharge A from your 
body of knowledge, and then you 
are free to treHt B seriously. But 
following his advice in such a case 
means that you are not to take Levi’s 
idea of “ serious possibility ” seri- 
ously, since it tells you to ignore 
the fact that B is not serious rela- 
tive to your standard of seriousness 
(namely, it Is contradictory to A 
which is part of your body of know- 
ledge). It turns out that what ulti- 
mately determines what is for you 
a serious possibility is not your cur- 
rent body of knowledge, but rather 
whether a hypothesis you encounter 
or discover “looks good '* ; in other 
words, when you see something 
good, forget your pet theories which 
stand in its way. This is perhaps 
good advice, but bad news for the 
theory of serious possibilities. 

Levi's book happily expands to 
Include the theory of probability, 
and Jn the second part (Chapters 
Four to Ten) Levi presents an 
ambitious theory which is meant 
to be a more comprehensive alter- 
native to the Bayesian one. It is 
saved from being pretentious by 
the very high ratio of original argu- 
ments per page. 

Bayesianism is the view that a 


rational person's beliefs are repre- 
sentable by a unique and coherent 
probability function, a coherent 
function being one which satisfies 
the classical axioms of probability 
theory. Bayesianism requires that 
a rational person commit himself 
to change his degree of belief in a 
conjecture only as a result of a 
change in the evidence, subject to 
Bayes’s Theorem. (This theorem 
concerns the probability of a hypo- 
thesis when relevant evidence is 
adduced, given the prior proba- 
bility of the hypothesis and the 
likelihood of the evidence itself in 
the light of the hypothesis.) Levi 
forcefully rejects the requirement 
of a unique probability function. 
According to him one can hold more 
than one probability function. One's 
functions may diverge in the num- 
ber they assign to a hypothesis on 
some given evidence. This does not 
make ifie inquirer irrational, as 
long as he is willing to postpone 
judgment when tne numbers 
diverge, and wait for more evidence. 

The last part of the book is, to 
my mind, the best. It deals with so- 
called inductive inferences (from 
sample to population), the type of 
Inference which concerns statisti- 
cians most as they usually have in- 
formation on a sample of the popu- 
lation rather than on the population 
as a whole. Levi also deals with 
direct inferences (from population 
to samples) and objects in general 
to current arguments in favour of 
reducing the former to the latter. 

This is a very rich book, both in 
Its constructive part and in its 
criticism of alternatives. It is hard 
to do justice to such richness, to 
praise the book convincingly, in a 
limited space. Yet praise it cer- 
tainly deserves. The MIT press 
deserves praise, too, for its new 
printing format, which is very 
pleasing, as well as very helpful to 
the reader in Leaving wide margins 
which can be used for annotation. I 
am sure that Levi's readers will 
make good use of them. 
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‘I DEARLY WISH 



James Cameron, jiefhpps the most 
highly-regarded journalist and foreign 
cotresponcjent of our time, Iris seen for 
himself much of the terrible poverty and 
injustice that exist in the woflci. ; ; 

So ids views on Oxfam^ role today 
are especially valuable. We should like to 
send you his personal report together 
wth -our special Information wallet. 
'Oxfnmandyou! 

Write to us how. It could be Hie most 
worthwhile thing you ever did. 
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Revenue without realism 


By Jeremy Hardie 

NICHOLAS KALDOR t 
Reports on Taxation 1 
240pp. Duckworth. £20. 
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•'I am bound to admit that nay fel- 
low economists, both inside and .out- 
side the Government services, 
showed a total lack of sympathy (or 
comprehension) towards these 
views. ..." I am sure Nicholas 
Kaldor is right about his colleagues 
reaction to the Selective Employ- 
ment Tax of 1966 ] after all, he 
should know. But why did even hla 
follow professionals, ever sus- 
ceptible to new devices for social 
englneeringi so cruelly fall to share 
his enthusiasm ? He did of course 
have his supporters — Mr Callaghan, 
the Chancellor at the time j certain 
Treasury Civil servants : and even 
a few closet SET fans in manu- 
facturing industry, for whom there 
was no such thing as a bad subsidy. 
But these people supported him for 
the wrong reasons— they wanted 
more revenue ; or a widening of the 
tax base ; or a stimulus to exports 
and manufacturing. Even the econo- 
mists among them sought justifica- 
tion for the SET “ ... on far more 
pedestrian grounds by reference to 
the differing degree of ‘exposure* 
of different sectors to international 
competition ", 

The SET, which eitned. to tax 
labour 4n service industries and 
thereby release workers to ease the 
shortage tin manufacturing Industry, 
attracted for itself end for its ori- 
ginator a startling amount of hosti- 
lity during its seven-year life. It 
offered o variety and range of repul- 
sive features which guaranteed far 


demonology of tax reforms. No new 


tax is ever welcomed. However 
much its parents point up its vir- 
tues by criticizing the inequities of 
income tax, the clumsiness of VAT, 
or the anomalies of Purchase Tax, 
the public tits glumly and grabs at 
the latest chance to complain about 
the burdensomeness of the State. 
If you halved Income tax next year, 
and introduced a modest window 
tax at £5 a time, the columns 
of The Daily Telegraph would 
be full of complaint about the 
anomalous treatment of double 
glazing, the effect on exports 
of float-glass technology, and 
the draconian powers of the 
window inspectors. Nobody would 
mention the tax that had been 
saved. Combine this inevitable 
prejudice with the then prevalent 
contempt for Professor Kaldor, and 
his supposed alter-ego Thomas 
Balogh, and the SET was plainly 
doomed from the start. As targets 
of anti-socialist hostility these two 
combined in a uniquely efficient 
package the vices of bolng foreign, 
intelligent and intolerant of fools. 
Few knew or caved that Professor 
Kaldor has spent mast of his pro- 
fessional life not destructively im- 
posing his ideas on Malta, India 
and other victims of underdevelop- 
ment and economic theory, but 
innocently at play with such un- 
worldly problems as the widow': 
erase theory of the distribution of 
income, or the emptiness of Pro- 
fessor Clapham’s boxes. 

The papers reprinted in Reports 
on Taxation 1 prove how admirably 
Professor Kaldor has sought to ful- 
fil the economist's duty to pit his 
theories against the real world, 
while never conceding that common 
sense or conventional wisdom is a 
substitute for clear thinking. His 
memorandum of dissent to the 1955 
Royal Commission on Taxation is 
a model of how economists should 
deal with practical problems of 
reform. Very few people — though 
the economists who worked on the 
Meade report in 1978 arc among 


them— are clever enough to struggle 
with the theory of capital versus 
income, and transform their conclu- 
sions into en actable proposals. That 
is whar thinking is for ; and it saves 
a great deal of time and aggrava- 
tion if these two operations can go 
on in one head at the same time, 
so avoiding the dialogue of the deaf 
which ordinarily frustrates coopera- 
tion beLween technicians and men 
of the world. 

But for all Kaldor’s virtues, there 
is something badly wrong with the 
idea that everyone else was out of 
step on SET. There may in the 
Treasury be papers of exemplary 
clarity which would show even the 
densest reader wherein lie the 
unique virtues of his proposals. But 
for those of us outside Whitehall 
who tried to understand at the time, 
and since, there is not much to go 
on except some hints about milk- 
men and bottles of milk on a rather 
different topic in his 1966 Inaugural 
Lecture, and a variety of more or 
less incomplete expositions in news- 
papers ana bank reviews. 

The second section of Professor 
Kaldor’s paper on the SET, 
entitled the “Theory of Tax Shift- 
ing Under Imperfect Competition ", 
is designed to analyse <how prices 
are set in service industries, and 
why therefore -that sector “soaks 
up" labour, or “acts as a sponge 
which absorbs labour released from 
manufacturing". This analysis is 
critical to the policy prescription 
enforced by the SET, that labour 
in services should be taxed to 
allow manufacturing to get its 
proper share. Consequently, it is 
essential reading if one wishes to 
understand why Kaldor’s profes- 
sional colleagues were unsympa- 
thetic and uncomprehending, and 
whether they deserve the criticism 
■which he makes earlier in the 
paper. 

To make his policy conclusion 
stick, Kaldor needs to show that 
the service sector in some sense 
absoifa more labour that it should ; 


and he chooses to do so by con- 
centrating on two features of ser- 
vice industries — that labour costs 
are for them a fixed cost (more 
or less): and that the imperfect 
competition which is typical of 
that sector means that an increase 
in costs will affect supply via a 
fall in the number of firms in the 
industry, without any rise in price. 
It is a matter of fact, to which 
I return, whether service industries 
do treat labour costs ns fixed, anil 
operate under Imperfect competi- 
tion ; and whether in these respects 
they differ from manufacturing. 
But these important issues apart, 
the analysis qua argument remains 
extremely obscure, especially when 
set against its 1930s ancestor, 
Chamberlin’s theory of monopolis- 
tic competition, -to which it is 
plainly very close in spirit and in 
such details of the argument as 
are given us. 

It is common ground that a 
change in fixed costs has no effect 
on the -price charged by a profit- 
maximizing firm in the short run ; 
thus a rise in fixed labour costs will 
reduce its profits, or put it into 
loss, but it will be as well off as 
it can be by keeping its output and 

f trice where they were. But in the 
Dnger run the industry and the 
firm will adjust (if only because 
losses cannot go on forever) ; and 
the end result of the higher fixed 
costs is that prices are somewhat 
higher, there are rather fewer firms, 
and output is lower. This is the 
orthodox analysis provided by 
Chamberlin : and it is contradicted 
by Kaldor. He may be right ; but 
ir he is, he owes it to readers who 
seek to be sympathetic and com- 
prehending to say where the ortho- 
dox analysis breaks down. 

Again, we get very little help on 
the critical question by what criteria 
should the amount of labour in 
services be judged to be excessive. 
It is no doubt a vulgar error to be 

{ irejudiced against services for be- 
ng unproductive, or not sufficiently 


ex port -u lien ted— Professor Kaldor 

has a more subtle game to n]av 
And the mechanism f or movlDB 
in hour into manufacturing U 
tail see, a more sophisticated affair 
than just jacking up the cost M 
labour m services and expecting 
shnps to lay off assistants because 
they are too expensive to emplov 
But these problems are lecondan 
to why we criticize services as a 
sponge in the first place ; after all 
manufacturing employs a lot n{ 
people, hut nnhndy criticizes it for 
that. Mnyhc again we have to refer 
to Professor Chamberlin— or rather 
in the well-known notion that imper- 
fect competition creates excets 
capacity ; so in this case an imper- 
fectly competitive service sector 
may have too much labour, became 
the low elasticity of demand facing 
the individual seller makes It un- 
commercial for him to achieve ai 
low a level of average (particularly 
labour) costs as he could. But there 
is nothing in the theory that says 
taxation of labour will make this 
any better. 

Above all, the SET argument 
depends on services being different 
from manufacturing. Professor 
Kaldor provides a beguiling if not 
very novel account of price forma- 
tion and supply adjustment in im- 
perfect competition. But he gives 
us almost nothing beyond the odd 
assertion to show that manufactur- 
ing is very different,* or whether 
It would matter if it differed by 
being, for example, more monopoib 
tic. (As he himself says, his analyst 
involves “ complex (and partly un- 
resolved) issues concerning the 
functioning of the price mecnantan 
In a modem capitalist economy H : 
so it is not (surprising to find 
difficulties in iwhat he says. But 
the questions remain whether 
these difficulties might not hare 
been better debated if they had 
been more clearly expressed; and 
whether Professor Kaldor’s w 
leagues would have been better able 
to sympathize and comprehend it 
they had not been so confused. 


Down the grassy slope 


By Andrew Graham 


ANDREW GLYN and JOHN 

HARRISON i 

The British Economic Disaster 
184pp. Pluto Press. £2.95. 
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However much the British economy 
has to endure, it somehow 
retains its essential function. We 
now have a government which 
seems Intent on testing . this 
reassuring view, on .the fiftieth 
anniversary oftheGreqt Depression. 
At that time. capitalism . was widely 
regarded as a failure. However, the 
combination of the deep-seated 
conservatism of the British working 
class and Keynesian economics so 
contrived things that ■the economy 
not only survived, ' but even 
Improved. The purpose of Andrew 
' Glyft and John Harrison's hook is 
to argue, (from a Marxist stand- 
point) .that tills time the. system 
cannot be repaired, except as a 
short-term palliative. Britain is sink- 
ing, and only a working-class social- 
ist revolution can savq.it, 

... - Ibebohk ia divided' into tSvt) parts , 


• dU’:' . 

. -f; 


, tt!®, 'DOOMS divided into rwfi ■parts . 
fit unequal 1 length *n4 .quality. , The : 
ipnger /section consists oE a ,; rpey, ■ 
apdrafoh., highly flluminattngj'inter- 
preiHtiorj of the economic history bf 
the post-war -period. , At its heart 
wp three propositions Hrfvlch , 1 the 
* cprtlider to. bo largaly tee- 
pontlble our. decline. 1 Ehret, the • 
tpndltJoniHq Britain for producing . 
. surplus value were pfior at)d be^duie 


1 ~ — ship between the savings of house- 

holds and the investment -plans of 
D1 firms, which give rise to the busi- 

- ness cycle. 

t Many current observers of tho 

British economic scene could agree 
in part with Glyn and Harrison's 
■aster description. There is little doubt 

that profit rates have declined, or 
that demand has been depressed, or 
— that the economy has exhibited un- 
stable behaviour. Indeed, Roy 
ih economy Harrod’s colourful description of the 
somehow economy— as "... a ball lying on a 
action. We grassy slope. It might take quite 
ent which a hard kick to move It. But, once 
sting, this moved, It might go : far. further, 
he fiftieth especially if the hill was steep, then 
Depression, an initial kick of eqbal force would 
was widely have moved it if it had been lying 
owever, the . in a flat field: It might go the whole 
deep-seated way down a mountainside seems 
ish Working highly apposite in 1981. 

mwoSimy Gl^dnd Hsn-iron’s analysis 

but even , hcsc tacts appear more interest- 
of Andrew it1g because of their -interrelation, 
n's hook is > hus they argue thqt employers (or 
exist stand- i0 . their language, .“capital’’) 
the system naturally want both high profita- 
rcept as a P®r unit sale and high sales . 

tain Is sink-. In tQ ^1. However, they are unable 
class social- t0 achieve both at once. If employ- 
lt, er f succeed in cutting wages they 

to ttod ■carts •P r ™Wlto; hut In aggregate . 
u’aHtv '. thd same action lowers ' spending . 

- gnwetyund f thus demand and sales, r 
atin£ : im2* RovCrhment faces a similar 

hfitonr^f conundrum; It cert boost demand 
ft lta hLr! f 1 WSWU) but; only, at the cost of 
Wehr&! increasing union iargalnlng power, 
wSv'22 1 v!lich in generates both 

ttt J° wer profitability, jmd inflation, 

• «Wt. til* 1 From 1 thii nerjinprHva-ttia'rtnet-viia* • 




- r-— limailUII, 

From • this perspective : the postwar 
period appears as a series of 
attempts by government on the one 
hand, end by capital oh the- others 
fo . ‘pursue, mutually ‘- Inconsistent 


of conventional, .economists: Of of-. 
Hymen; The first holds that ■real 


Objectives^ .on* Iticrestingly diffi- 
cult .world onvfro pm e m gnd-wl* an 
j IfiaMring jtendehoy . towards insta-' 

■ jollity,:'. '• ... " 

Along the ^ Gl^ and HarriMn- 
PlqfltypjyeaHttie observations. 


petition rather than too little Mrs 
Thatcher herself if she understood 
the economics she espouses, might 
easily have written the words : 

“ Rising unemployment Indicates 
that trade unions were able to hold 
real wages ' above the level they 
would have settled at in a fully 
competitive labour market . 
Although a Keynesian might well 
ask how Glyn and Harrison, know 
that the rising unemployment was 
caused in this way rather than by 
shortage of demand. But then, of 
course, Marxist and monetarist econ- ' 
oroists have always been strikingly 
similar in their approach t0 unem- 
ployment, In the 1930s the monetar- 
ists (who at that time included 
nearly all economists other than 
Marxists) regarded unemployment 
bb impossible, while the Marxists 
regarded dt as. inevitable (given 
capitalism). Neither " persuasion 
thought anything practical could be 
dqne about it. 

fifty, years later the position 
hardly seems to have changed. For 
example, in - discussing the 
peers for the 1980s, Glyn and Har- 
rison consider three alternative 
strategies : Thatcherism, the policies 
proposed by the Tribune, group, and 
socialist planning. The first of these 
is shown to lead inexorably to high 

M employment and to renewed, con- 
ct babween : capital 4pd labour, 
and tqe second 4* shown to ‘fall 
because it leaved capitalists In con- 
trol, . (whose actions make the 
policies unworkable). Thus' a 
Workers* 1 revolution and’, socialist 
Planning ris$ as the single possible 
; solution f the only -flaw being (as 
the' author* themselves admit) that 
■ the, workerd do . not actually want 
.this..-" ■ •' ■ •' ; . - .- 

^’When iGlyh and Harrison come to 
dificlisa alterhative policies the weak- 
• ness: and inconsistencies- ; in their 
, - argument become "most apparent. 
.Thus In . their, discussion - of the 
THbunlte sttategy a series of. Power- 
fu| ■: reasons-, are put forward he to 
• why; Import' ■ controls will hot work, 
i .yet When ft comes to socialist plan- 


wagw to allow A .renfjonhble ^profit);. 

‘ that- there 1 can! 

IMM 


fortUnately have; to Allow for the 
; irrational tears of: tne^ Various groups ■ 
lit so olaty. oryas they piit it, , V Cnpi- 
■ -miat ^ : jjatnnoia .. can - :..h'qW real * 


WHIM Ml OWblBliai. DIHll 1 

nine ;.we at;e i pimply ..tola: 1 Without 
explanation .that T unhStessary im- 
ports will he f -prevented **; Simi- 

lorki «ma huA. kniJ n . . ... 




authors’ reluctance to discuss the 
minor details o£ how the revolution 
comes about and how long it takes 
before it is complete, but it is a 
bit much when at the same time the 
question of whether workers’ 
immediate interests are defended 
is used as a litmus teat of 
alternative policies. 

fHhese weaknesses are particu- 
larly unfortunate because they 
detract from some serious observa- 
tions on current (policy which 
should not. go unnoticedi Glyn nnd 
Harrison's analysis of monetarism Is 
almost certainly right in that mone- 
tarism's main purpose is not to 
reduce inflation- but to weaken the 
cohesion of trade unions and so 
restore profitability. Tho only rea- 
son why employers are rolatively 
calm in die race of such a drastic 
slump as we now have is because 
many of them are carrying out 
rationalizations which have been 
long delayed by management's fear 
of its own- weakness, The authors 
are also right that the risks in the 
present strategy are, either that it 
may Overshoot (Harrod’s ball may 
.have been kicked too hard)) or that 
shop-floor reaction may cause it to 
backfire : though present indications 
give much- more support to the for- 
mer prospect than the latter. 

However 1 , the most . glaring omis- 
sion, in the- latter part of the book 
Is of . any ' serious discussion of 
Incomes policy. ' This matters not 
just because incomes policy is the 
most widely . advocated alternative 
■to monetarism but also because, ill 
conjunction with demand manage- 
ment and/or devaluation; it is the 
one. way uj which It might be possi- 
ble to achieve both better Conditions 
ror producing: surplus, value (or to 
maintain these if they. .are already 
adequate) and better conditions for 
the: Tfializatjon of surplus value, 
fnqped : Glyn apd Harrison state, 
when discysiing Mr Edward Heath’s 
policy, p£ qoiftbining expansion with 
Wage controls'. -in 1972,' "All this 
added , lip - to * coherent Strategy". 
^Admittedly.:, as they, add, that at- 
Dfit wojrk in practice, hut 
•the-.Msoh. to be drawn might be 
"that ...there i$ a; need to achieve 
rather than 
In prlndpj 0 2 ap P roac " was wrong 


be little doubt that if the firs* I 
union movement was prepared » 
offer its whole-hearted support io 
an incomes policy then a govern- 
ment (led by someone other twn 
Mrs Thatcher) would bo both will- 
ing and able to expand demand ano 
output. Indeed, there are so mw 
men and machines now idle ton 
there is clear scope for 
benefit from an Incomes pplicjj 
workers could be better oft ana 
profitability could also rise. Untu 
tho Labour Party and tw 
trade unions understand this nw 
have no real alternative fo oner “ 
tho clcctorato; nor have tho lor ' 
moderates. 

In sjzlto of tihe poteiHlal bene* 1 * 
of an Incomes policy Glyn anatw£ 
risoiv dismiss it in a pai jFSS 
They do so on t'bp grounds 
either it is not socialist or , 
would foil to defend tjbo 
immediate interests. For pa«p. 
more interested in real P^scd 
effects t'han in labels, tne ™ ^ 
argument hardly carries^ ™ _ 
weight while the second 
Shat die size of tije economi 
is fixed — an assumption the 
deny onco socialist planning f 
work. j 

Of course no one can now 
pose that agreeing on tui 

polidy is easy. Everyone 
(government, trade unions, ^ 
employers) suspects th^fL && 
parties will not deUVer- At 
time each group 
ability to deliver. , An J 
aiUvays bhtwe Who do 
deliver. The tragedyofw^ » ^ 
policies of 1975 and 1976 
that real Wages If but l«« ^ 
government lose it*. i^rgsb 
autumn of 1976. J!%rtasrt 


autumn -or au/d. ~ Treasw* 

because at that time i the * 
and the Bpnk of Erffilaod ^ 
not fully appnedge 

tect incomes PjH^XandW’ 
economy was deflated - JJJ* JjJd 
Her. 'sacrifices wew uijj« 
was therefore no? ® a to 

1978-79 


question to ^ VC* 

address itself in ^^nipioy^} 


. [Mbreover. jf We consider the DtVB. une- 
pretont position in Britain mere can are mistaken; 


tnat(tne answ« that 

tive. One- can only WP? 
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RAYMOND WILLIAMS 
Problems in Materialism and 
Culture 

Selected Essays 

277j?p. Veiso/NLB. £10 (paperback 
0 '86091 028 8 


An Introductory publisher's note 
from New Left Books comments 
knowingly that '"Selected essays’ 
are not uncommon in English- 
language culture, but their rationale 
as a form of publication is notably 
variable, and often indefinite 
This, is an invitation to ask what 
variation of the form these essays 
represent—" Collected ”, “ Selected" 
or “Uncollected”— and what the 
rationale of their publication is. 

The answer lies in Raymond 
Williams's last publication with New 
Left Books, Politics and Letters 
(1979). This took the unusual form 
of a critical autobiography edited 
from transcribed interviews be- 
tween Williams and three members 
of the New Left Review editorial 
committee, Perry Anderson, 
Anthony Barnett and Francis 
Mulhern. It ranged over the en- 
tire field of Williams’s critical, 
creative and political activity; the 
questions were often as long as the 
answers, and at times Professor 
Williams appeared to be beidg 
given a tutorial, at other times to 
be under interrogation. Since the 
discussions were spontaneous he 
could refer to his published work 
only indirectly. 

Problems in Materialism and 
Culture supplies some of that 
matenal at first hand and is a 

reader” to accompany Politics 
md Letters. The rationale of this 


7.. p* 1 a Ukiuuaic U1 Ul 1 9 

publication suggests a new category. 
Structured essays ”, for they fol- 
mhLJ 'ZLJWt. Programme. 


iuai IfC I IQ a ICVJSCU 

every essay in the collection, so 
that although the selection is mado 
“• work of twenty years, 
roere is no sense of chronology, 
„ __2 e Mfiy . takfi every statement 
m reflecting his present position. 

w The choice of a -brief piece on 
.„J™ re d Years of Culture and 
opon d*® selection is 
very deliberate. Its comments on 


' Arnold are alight, but it 

Kff,. as , a reminder of where 
Williams s reputation truly beaan 
i the publication of CuLre wd 
f° c ' et J> l* 1958. More i^ortanriy, 
it is a reminder of the shift in his 
position from the cultural reformism 
of the early 1960s to the cultural 

l968 1Ut Thp SI It ! ,as . Bd °P“«l since 
tsoo. The date Is important for 

E5W ™ ^ he makes* a neat 
parallel between the Hyde Park 
demonstrators of 1866 who shocked 
Matthew Arnold into beginning 
Culture and Anarchy, and those who 

thA vfm 6 ”* y , been threatening 
the American Embassy in Grosvenor 
fere. In 1866 the 1 radical j S. 
uiuf dvice , to the demonstrators 
had been to hold their next meeting 
elsewhere, but Williams places hin? 
self with those for whom “ it will 

Sill p l» e T ry 10 80 again to 
J| y i e rn Plirk ■ ?r. we must assume, 
to Grosvenor Square. 

this iotroduction, the two 
most Important essays in die 
volume explain .Williams’s approach 

fundamental problems of 
cultural theory They Illuminate 
ms complex and sometimes vexed 
relations (with what used to be 

Um ed Tk OI r « h0d0x " En ^«h Marx- 
tsm. The first essay is a memorial 
following the death of Lucien Gold- 
“ a K*l a «J rIe f visit by Gold mann 
to Cambridge becomes the starting 
point for an exploration of the 
problem, of the British intellectual, 
trapped by his social location in 
“f. “JWj ? privileged but 
isolated individual coopted into the 
ruling class. After Williams’s 
return to Cambridge in 1961, 
neither the unconsciously ideolo- 
gica} valuations of Practical 
Criticism nor the alienating and 
. exclusive language of American 
critics seemed to justify the argu- 
ment for English -Literature as a 
focus tor humane studies. On the 
other band, the over-sneohanical 
procedures of orthodox Marxism 
appeared to give insufficient 
acknowledgment to the values of 
literature. Lucien Goldmanti, the 
ComiMiual intellectual, showed 
Williams that it was after all 
possible to conduct within a Marxist 
framework the cultural inquiries 
that concerned him. 

With the discovery of Goldmann 
and Lukacs, Williams found the 
collaborators he had missed when 
working on The Long Revolution 
(1961), and he decided that the i 
Marxist tradition, as mediated by j 


Goldmann, had a firm conceptual 
centre which English cultural 
criticism derived from Lenvis did 
not. Although they are not precise 
equivalents, there is an affinity 
between Goldmann's “structure 
mencale * and Williams’s “structure 
a term he had first 
u l e - d L ? Th ? Long Revolution but 
wnich has since become an increas- 
ingly important element in his 
methodology. As I understand it, the 
term_ describes the empirical and 
imaginative perception of the world 
J 5 /., 3 , . er “ u P or class but not an 
individual, and though this coilec- 
tive world picture finds its most 
coherent expression in the highest 
works of literature, the ideas, 

n?SS!i»- and . l Va,ues 111656 express 
permeate all perceptions of the 

Eina? US T C l 0nstitUtin 8 a particular 
l d 4° °g y ‘ r The great works are 
created 0 f course, by individuals, 
but _ they reflect the group 
consciousness (and, dialect really, 

Mp *» sha P e «); thus the conflict 
between literary criticism and 
sociology is resolved. Changing 


reeling, materially 
leflecred by changing forms of art. 
demonstrate the shifting patterns ol 
cultural history, which is understood 
to Include botii socio-economic con- 


... •m.iu-Eujiiumit con- 

ditions and aesthetic responses. 

Williams would like to use Gold- 
« a . means of reviving 
isratssn Marxism. But in reviving 
Marxism he must • also change it, 
and <tnat involves a challenge to the 
fundamental -Marxist principle of 
bas ® and superstructure, a 
challenge he elaborates in the 
essay that follows. ■Wdlliems con- 
vinclngiy counters the argument 
that art and culture are no more 
than superstructure by pointing 
out that culture U itself a product, 
and has, as dt were, its own 
economy ”. Culture is a process 
of production, its product consti- 
tutes structures of feeling”. This 
idea of culture hs a product is 
vital, firstly because it makes pos- 
sible a genuine " cultural material- 
ism ’ which can accommodate the 
economic and social functions of an 
art form, its institutional history, 
and its aesthetic autonomy ; 
Se c C0 -IjlrT aild . lhis * 8 tll e great value 
of Williams’s work— It insists on 
culture itself as a totality. The im- 

f 'ortance of cultural history is ■ its 
iiclusivencss ; by contrast, the 
study of literary criticism or econ- 
omlc history, for instance, is one- 
eyed. The difficulty of cultural 
history is that as yet no satisfactory 
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method has been found that will 
hold the separate disciplines in an 
appropriate -perspective. The 
attempt to evolve such a method is 
the theme of this book. 

Following a brief discussion of 
Means of Communication as Means 
of Production”, which has some 
wise words on the relations between 
printers and journalists, Williams 
turns aside to discuss ideas of 
Nature. The first of his three essays 
on this subject is an exercise rather 
in the manner of Keywords (1976), 
and serves as an introduction to 
the -following essay on "Social 
Darwinism ”, which demonstrates 
that while Darwin’s image of 
Nature as struggle has been taken 
over to justify the conduct of all 
economic relationships, the reasons 
for Darwin s choice of image lay 
in the specific struggles of the In- 
dustrial Revolution. The irony is that 
Mar *s concept of class struggle, 
and the Marxist attitude to Nature 
stem from the same Darwinian 
source, a point which is developed 
in the third essay, on the writings 
of Sebastian o Timpanaro. Williams 
admires Timpanaro for his introduc- 
tion of natural sciences, in parti- 
cular biology into Marxist theory. 
But the chief interest of the essay 
is his use of Timpanaro to attack 
the structuralists who have sup- 
planted Marxists like Goldmann. 
Williams complains of the dif- 
EUS1 u? ° f a ser of systems 
which even when they are mat- 
erialist in character— and msnv of 
the most widely diffused are 
evidently and even proudly not — 
take on the appearance of general 
human explanations. Thus one 
can be asked, in the same mode 
as for an opinion of a film or a 
novel, whether one ‘accepts the 
findings of Freud or of Skinner 
or of Lacan, without any signific- 
??.* realization that all such 
findings depend on criteria of 
evidence and on the (contested) 
theoretical presuppositions of 
both the evidence and the criteria. 

The penultimate section, of the 
book consists cf five wide-ranging 
applications of “cultural material- 
ism . A lecture on "The Welsh 
Industrial (Novel ” reminds us in- 
directly that iWitihxns is himself the 
author of a 'Welsh trilogy. “The 
Bloomsbury Fraction” shows the 

e e® ™ e ^ eor y o£ “structures 
w feeling ” /when trying to define 
the collective ideas of a group, 
especially one which denied that it 1 - 


existed. A group of writers or 
, < 0 £ both) may be 
perceived by outsiders or for 
the convenience of historians 
as a group, .but the formation often 
l a “ 5 a £*eti identity or member- 
snip. On ane one hand it is too small 
for sociological analysis, on the 
other a critical study of individual 
members tends to miss the dynamics 
of mutual influence. /‘The Blooms- 
hti.y Fraction provides a satisfac- 
tory model for such group investiga- 
tions. The only, drawback of this 
c action, which includes a long lost 

The , Lo H Evolution, 
is that the limitations of space make 
tne demonstrations too reductive. 

as in Politics and Letters , 
WtMtaat wruw on politics directly, 
wjth Notes on British Marxism 
» n 5 e i« * an<1 an Bs say on 

rlt i Bah ^°k J he . volurne turns 
full circle, with Marxism back in the 

political arena j Williams’s intel- 
-ual autobiography supplies 
evidence of the difficulty of e?oIv 
“ effecuve political practice 
5S, boside theoretical analysis. 
Tne personal element in the final 
section highlights a major difficulty 
with the whole volume; Williams? 
prose makes him very hard to 
understand With the exception of 

5IS, essay x , MeanS of Communica- 
“W.bs Means of Production”, 
which reads as though It had been 
n-analated back from the Yugoslav 
magazine in which it originally 
5 £?,■"$ difficulty is not the 
result of an excessive use of jar- 
8? n .vJ t ls rather the drab austerity 
of the prose : Williams uses hardly 

??«i!n« H8ery ’ and l rBre, y illus- 

trations or examples. Difficult sub- 
jects may require difficult expres- 

C “ f UrS u' 1 the intellectual 
isolation of which he at times com- 

re,ate to , the material 
problem of communication. Even 
dedicated readers find his 
writing oipaque. 

The difficulty, however, is not 
Insuperable, and the book’s autobio- 
graphical elements partly compen- 
Problems m Materialism 
Cujfure for all its inaccessi- 
bility, does demonstrate that cul- 
ture is e material product and 
therefore economically and politi- 
cally ds as significant as the oraa- 
nlzatloq of the steel industry. The 

TiLTC ea ,f ecen i events in the Eng- 
lish Faculty at Cambridge appear to 
bear out, is that the term “ cul- 
n { 2 mar * Jusc 
Square ® ■ ec “° /com Grosvenor 
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Justice and tho Human Good 
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Justice and the 
iher?ce?/ d 5 ? contribution to 
can r ? vlvn J, In Anglo-Amerl- 
Proi£i n 0 . op n y of Political theory, 

are fe 4" , tha ^ 
Noilck a r«j Jol H 1 R®wls r Robert 
Aristn/in . 'Eon aid Dworkin, 
howtvar i® t Jl e 1 dtiof Influence, 
poSflw’vW Galston’s distinctive 

s 

Ss, ■ n ra ,ical, y» our Anglo-Saxon 

Wstf fef **•* *111- 

“4l]KtWt b y 0rdn ‘‘ t ' 
^n^ana*^ l -^ t '? I18, r B ’ dls ‘ 

S pWm -W. .^piarly. A trope- 
^ t Mnotla’ by. zesnul 

JSS'JSS 

*P edal use- 
4 a to-?*>S lin f ^^ Qu# iotroduc- 

S 1 ’-' rec t 5 t * 6rk - We 

l°uf 0 h»lder a iarge 

taSSW' end 

' c6ntraI and . on 

w , me P» <*»furer 

■ f re fluoncy add 

SSKfo SMt ^ an .that WB 

<* a com- 


of . a cofn- 
°5 rt Pro<enta 
With. 


desart are excellently expounded, that Dworkin Is trapped Into en- 
There are pages in critic ism of dotting iwhat he combats. I n Short, 
Sartre on tiio worth of happiness too little disentangling of the 


— SVtiUlU 

anglicized with sympathetic clarity. 
An analysis of utopian thought Is 
provided which constitutes a valu- 
able starting-point for a discussion 
of the dogreo to which the actuali- 
zation of a utopia must 'be possible. 
Similar remarks apply to the con- 
sideration of Rawls's coherences 
model of moral thought, recent 
ethical naturalism, and so on. 

(But <the pressure of economy has 
Its dangers. /The- discussion of 
Dworkin, part, of an attack on 
“ right-theorists ", claims that the 
theory of Taking Rights Seriously 
“ has a most ironic outcome " and 
ends on this note of triumph: 
“Thus the most systematic recent 
.effort:-. to take: rights . seriously 
sets out to combat utilitarianism 
and concludes by endorsing it”. 
There are unquestionably internal 
disharmonies in Dworkin’s view and 
a few condensed but acuta pages 
go some way to locating them, But 
Dworkin’s rights are supposed to be, 
as Galston notes, “ parasitic; on the 
dominant idea of utilitarianism”,; 
and only equivocation on that term 
could lead one to say In this way - 


strands of Taking Rights 
Seriously and of the diverse 
understandings of “utilitarianism" 
has been done for it to be clear 
that this defence of rights has been 
despatched. 

This'is -important because Galston. 
intends to move in the following 
way from his negative conclusion: 

a. J.Li ' -I . 


"l» ■ 

to take rights seriously is to show 
how they ere linked, to funda- 
mental human Interests. But 


the means to them: a theory of 
ordering of such goods j a theory of 
valid claims to such goods. There Is 
persuasive, or at worst Interesting, 
writing on intergenerational and 
international justice j equality end 
equality of opportunity and on 
particular political Issues of a" more 
specific nature— national service, 
capital, entrepreneurship, patents, 
honours systems, etc. Important 
additions and amendments fo 
Rawls s theory are argued for cb- 


muuwi jiwuidu luact raia> a ul 

■once the problem is posed in tills 
-/manner, it is inevitable that some 
form of aggregative, teleological 
theory will emerge In which rights 
will at best enjoy a derivative 
theoretical status. 

Just as Notick's internally: consis- 
tent exploration of a radical individ- 
ualism is a considerable contribu- 
tion, true or not, so, true or not, 
Galstoxi’s proposed theory is 1 com- 
plex, interesting and novel (His 
claim- for his book, - that its only 
originality “lies In the Arrange*, 
ment and emphasis given to familiar 
concepts", is too modest.) It gives 
us a theory of Justice in which , the 
collectivity distributes “ objectively " 
valuable and valued .goods and 


snow ; — . J . ■ . • b i "»' -or co- 

unda- 8® nt, y* Partlcularly with respect to 
But tha whole ■ category, of political 
i tills such , as . citizenship, and 

some emphasis on means to 

igical i« ira i end ? rather than valuable 
‘fghts ‘ f° d8 . fh f as thegood requir- 

ntivs ?8 J u ®f distribution. This occupies 
the second half of the book (though 
. there . Is considerable overlaoDins) 
msis- interest In it will be qualified teT- 

rlbu- •25f a 2J£ othervise of the first 
piT h Which is mainly concerned to 
not, make out a basts for the positive 
Si? t ? e fundament of moral- 


polkical theory. (Thomas - Scanlon’s 
generously acknowledged “Rights* 
S 06 , 1 * an ° Fairness !’ la the major 
inodern influence here.) - It thus 
addresses crucial dssues where con- 
riunems dictate or preclude avenues 
of development, - and one such Is. 

SnSl5i! y ’ of the notion 

of rights, Thla issue has wide rami- 


= - " ---- jf riphti: This issue’ Vs‘ vdderaml- 

. ..fications, but the nub is the relatioh 

Point of No Return 


One day, without my warning, he wrote . 
h(s first poem os an old man. It was 
that apparent. No longer the unsatisfied 

L.’. Uest- ivm 


“ , r--— r. «« ai fiuiiionr - — 

quires that Galston’a pressure on 5 rate 5 
these matters be sufficient to niove ? n 8“ J 
■ not only from Fiat iustitUt, pereat Justlc 
mwufws and absolute rights fewer- ? . ten 
kjn s rights are not absolute), but to J u “ 
his aggregative teleological theory. H PP ] y 
■ - . . view 


// it naa urgency, u was mat oj 

The state of things in a provincial capital, 

not a breathless despatch from the /rentiers, 

Michael Hofmann 


But his urgency at this point 
seems to me lit some feapects inade- 
quafo. For instance, is for as rights 
directly we ooncerhedi he save 
.that he will spare u? the V now-ritual 
recitation of the Hohfeldian quadri- 
chotomy’^and the ^general agree- 
*2®™ * --about -the destrlptlon of 
rights “In .thb strict sense” is not 


F subjected to criticism,- as It might 
E properly be. The Idea that it fan 
i be wrong to oxercise a right— an 

, -important iden In rights theorv is 

summarily dismissed but a^paga 
! earlier, where Gslston describes 

ax«rrU<nl d b ° ¥ , we]I P ut " o\sr not 
punish or 

HE;, • ■ dlstincrion Is made which 
f aB ® nce of that 
/opaln from prevent- 
ing the commission of a wrong act. 
our restraint is merely prudwuiaL 

t ^ iat **** actor ■ • can 
demand of us on moraL groiinds 
® f *h*- immediate ramifications 1 
of the matter . is tlie obtaining In 
morality .of distinctions of strength 
between orders of judgment, such 
as the one marked in the above 
\Pruden tial ” . 
and demand". This is importnht 
Sf« aui6 .° f “e deontologists- charge! 
that the teleologists evacuate 
wrong of its force, and because 
of the dalm that the sphere of 
justice is, or is within^ tile sphere 
9j the required t but Galston moves 
throughout too- . easily between 
judgments . of such different 
strengths. There are ' other waak- 
S vicinity. The ideas of 

responsibility and negative responsi- 
i Kfe ™ 8U ^ntly examined. 
wtS 0 100 few qualms felt in 

a * s,st “t* 1 

wL? r 0 * 1 of hann. The, common 
Ideas of a cpsauc justice, and 
but not inte- 
grated. What relates and ,dis- 
SHfS h ? s dlatr ^vidve and criminal 
Justice Is imder-explored. There Ja 

«“ the vje r tihnt 

4 and its cognates primarily 
SF- ply £ . ata ^ s of J affelrs and the .* 


view that -they do not properly 
characterize states of affairs which 
are neither qaused by nor alterable 
by human intervention. f 

. These dlfficuides, though they 
are not cavila, suggest f Issues at ft 

than a punctured 
w* eritorprlsa fo not qborted, 
' uHSi ^ sfihidwhat ! up the 

• incline to GaXafon'a ^destination. 
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